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PREFACE 


It is with much pleasure that I pen these words On 
behalf of the Adyar Library and Research Centre and the 
Theosophical Society to felicitate Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja 
who, like his uncle Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, has done 
notable work, in the field of Sanskrit learning. The 
Adyar Library and Research Centre has for many years 
had the advantage of his cooperation, advice and par- 
ticipation in its activities and it is only fitting that the pre- 
sent volume, honouring Dr. Raja, should be brought out 
by the Library. 

Dr. Raja has had a distinguished career with a wide 
range of writings to his credit as evidenced by the 
bibliography of his publications included in this volume. 
The many contributions received from scholars in India 
and abroad are tributes not only to the notable nature of 
his literary productions and scholarship, but also to the 
amiability and culture which he embodies in his person. 
Many friends in the scholarly world would share with Dr. 
A.L. Basham, Professor Emeritus of the Australian 
National University, feelings which he has expressed in 
the following words:- 


“I have known Professor Kunjunni Raja for many 
years and have great respect for him both as a man and as 
a scholar. He has already made very important contribu- 
tions to Sanskrit and Indological studies and 1 trust that 
he will have many more years of fruitful life before him, 
in which he may add yet further to our knowledge of 
India's past.” 
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We look forward to many more years of further 
association between Dr. Kunjunni Raja and the A dya 
Library in order to bring deeper knowledge of India's 
philosophy and culture to the world. 


11 January 1982 Radha Burnier 


International President 
of the Theosophical Society. 
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eee of the Governing body and Research Commit- 

ce or Auppuswami Sastri Research Institute, „Madras 

“ee the Academic Council and the Senate, 
rman Board of Studies in Sanskrit and Correspon- 
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J. GONDA 


TRANSLATING THE VEDA 


(with regard to Azdr. 2. 6. 1) 


Any translation has to face the fact that languages 
are supcr-individual cultural products transmitted to 
the speakers and writers by their ancestors and pre- 
decessors and shaping their concepts and knowledge, 
their apprehension and interpretation. of the world. 
There is, for example, no intrinsic reason for dividing 
up the continuous scale of colours in the way to which 
their speech-habits have accustomed English speaking 
people —various peoples analyse the spectrum m different 
ways and distinguish different colours or regard as a 
matter of intensity what others are accustomed to call 
‘colours’. Nor is there general uniformity in classify- 
ing the terms of family relationship, some languages 
distinguishing between paternal and maternal relations, 
others disregarding this difference. So we cannot 
expect that there is any necessity to distinguish the 
various functions and products of the human mind in 
the same way as, for instance, the Vedic Indians or 
the modern English did or do by means of their lan- 
guage. It isindeed a well-known fact that even between 
nearly related languages striking differences exist in 
this respect: while the English distinguish between 
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learning, science and scholarship, the Dutch have only onc 
word, namely welenschap, which, MIDI 1S sometimes 
to be translated by knowledge. And if we wish to seck 
for the right equivalent of the Dutch wetenschap m. 
Sanskrit we have to make a choice among several terms: 
vidya, šāslra, panditya, nana, Cte. which, as is well known, 
are neither synonymous with nor equivalent to the above 
English words. pati 

As to Jñana, in GopBr. 1. 1. 90 it is co-ordinated 
with manas (another word for which ‘ modern’ lan- 
guages such as English have no counterpart) just as, in 
the preceding paragraphs, the nose is co-ordinated 
with breath (frāņa), the eyes with light. That means 
that jñana is considered to be one of thc organs of sense 
and that its function presupposes, or depends on, the 
existence of manas. This is clearly not the meaning in 
GobhGS. 1. 5. 12 where the author, stating that the 
time of full moon can be reckoned in three ways, says 
that ‘on what day it becomes full, the knowledge of 
(information on, rather than, with Oldenberg, doctrine), 
that point is a separate chapter ° Neither translation 
applies to BharGS. 1. 11: here the author argues that 
it is of little avail if a girl whom one wishes to marry 
has jñana, i.c. ' learning, erudition ', in contrast to 
prajñā * intelligence, sound judgment, cleverness! which 
is among the desirable qualitics of a woman; ManGs. 
1. 7. 6. adds vidya ° applicable knowledge °. 

Those who make it a rule to translate terms belong- 
ing to the vocabulary of the intellectual or spiritual life 
of the Vedic Indians always by one and the same English 
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or German word on the assumption that the Vedic and 
the English (etc.) words are eguivalent are, therefore, 
gencrally speaking, grossly mistaken. They seriously 
risk misinterpreting the original text or * stretching out’ 
the semantic possibilities of the word that is used as a 
translation making it more or less unintelligible. That 
is not to say that one should not try to translate the same 
Sanskrit term whenever it is used in exactly or virtually 
the same context by one and the same word. This 
sound principle was often disregarded by Geldner in 
his German translation of the Rgzeda.* Thus in 
the phrase matim pra bharati the noun mati is in his work 
at 1. 57. 1 translated by * poem °, in 1. 114. 1 by ° pious 
thought’, in 7. 4. 1 by ‘prayer’. Translators and 
authors of dictionaries often err also on the opposite 
side, namely in believing that two or even more than 
two Sanskrit words can be rendered into English, 
German, etc. by the same expressions. For instance, 
the first meaning of both medkā and manīsā is said to 
be ‘wisdom’ (i.e. ‘sound judgment")3 However, 
real synonyms are extremely rare. As arule the so- 
called synonyms are words whose ranges of usage are 
very close to each other. In that rather frequent case 


1 Į refer to my article on the study of ancient-Indian religious 
terminology, in History of Religion 1 (Chicago 1961), p. 243 f. 
(= J. Gonda, Selected Studies, Leiden 1975, II, p. 1 ff). 

2 K. F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda . . .übersetzt, Cambridge, Mass. 
1951, 3 vol. ; 


3 H. Grassmann, IVērterbuck zum Rig-Veda, Leipzig 1873, 
996; 1063. 
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a translator should try to reproduce their meaning by 
different. words, however difficult it may often be to 
find them. It must indeed be admitted that the large 
number of important words that arc, so to sav, to some 
extent ° synonymous ' is one of the main difficulties 
with which a translator of the Veda is confronted. 
From the above facts and remarks it may be inferred 
that the apparent multitude of meanings of many 
important terms such as brahman, dhi, vāja, maya, the 
many * different senses > or * different shades of meaning ° 
which they seem to convey, arc likely to be illusory, 
because our ‘modern’ languages do not furnish us 
with the means of rendering by one single word an 
‘idea’ or ‘concept’ that is closely connected with 
lines of thought which are no longer ours, which at 
least are not characteristic of modern argumentation 
and scientific dialectics. In short, the apparent 
‘polysemy ° of many Indian terms is often only a conse- 
quence of the impossibility of translating them. Since 
moreover the mental attitude of the large majority 
of linguists has long been predominantly historical 


and * history was exclusively conceived in terms ol 


units succeeding cach other along a vertical line + 
attempts were—and still are--made to account for 
the various ‘shades of meaning’ found in our dictionaries 
or for the different aspects or functions distinguished in 
studies of Vedic religion by considering them to represent 
different stages of development. In doing so scholars 


1 ; x. š 
S. Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics, Glasgow 1951, p- 164. 
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often forgot that in dictionaries words arc usually 
arranged in an order thatis a product of a time-honoured 
lexicographical procedure of a mainly ‘logical’ classifica- 
tion rather than a reflection of a historical development. 
One should neither start from the assumption that 
what seems in our eyes vague, complex and indefinite, 
pre-scientific termini of archaic languages are really 
analysable in different ‘meanings’ that are completely 
equivalent to modern terms, nor consider these 
‘meanings’ to have developed from one another in such 
a way as would be in tune with more or less 
preconceived schemes of our devising.! 

Instead of pursuing largely atomistic and often 
pseudo-historical methods we had better realize that in 
a given period and milieu words are used in synchronous 
systems as networks held together by differences, 
oppositions and distinctive values; that groups of words 
constitute ‘lexical or semantic fields’ intermediate 
between the individual words on the one hand and the 
whole vocabulary of a given period and milieu on the 
other; that within such a ‘ field’ the semantic areas 
of the individual units reciprocally limit one another.? 
That is to say, we should first and foremost study the 
meaning of words synchronistically, regarding them 
as forming aggregations or associations of units between 
which there exist relations and connexions and attempt 


! [ also refer to my article ‘ Postscript on Mitra’, in ABORI, 
Diamond Jub. Vol. (Poona 1977-78), p. 137 ff. 
2 See e.g. Ullmann, op. cit., p. 152 ff. 
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to understand these connexions, that is, the differences 
in use and meaning of the separate units, as well as the 
extent to which they are semi-synonymous, that E 
changeable. One might say that the classification of 
various mental functions 'l found in Zr. 2. 6. 1 and 
AiUp. 5. 2 (3: I. 2) not only helps us to form an idea of 
such a field but also shows that some ancient authorities 
themselves tried—for reasons that at the moment can 
be left out of consideration—to collect the terms that 
belonged, in the above way, together and to give the 
field, the aggregation, a characteristic name. The 
passage runs as follows: yad etad dhrdayam manas cattat 
samjüanam ājūānam vijūānaņ prajñanam medhā drstir dhrtir 
matir manīsā jūtih smrtih samkalpah kralur asul kāmo vafa 
iti. sarvany evaitāni prajüünasya nāmadheyāni bhavanti. 
We may have our doubts about the correctness of the 
opinion expressed by Keith?: ‘that these terms... 
had ever any definite meanings is most improbable.’ 
Although some of these words are not often found 
in our Vedic texts a close examination of the contexts 
in which they occur shows that they are not synonymous 
and that the force of at least part of them can tolerably 
well be defined or paraphrased. ‘Thus 2gñaána is 
‘discriminative knowledge, discrimination ` (c.g. ŠatB7. 
3.3. 4.118. 7. 2. 10; 11). In the early texts samjñaána 
means ‘ agreement, accord, accordance, harmony, 


1: 8, Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanisads, London 1953, 
p. 523. 


x B. Keith, The Aitareya Aranyaka, Oxford 1909 (1969), 
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mutual understanding’ and the verb sam-jfia- * to agree, 
etc’: e.g. SatBr. 1. 1. 4. 5; 1. 2. 1. 17, where samjñana is 
the name of that situation in which those find themselves 
who acknowledge and do not hurt each other; 2. 3. 
4. 16 * heaven and earth are in accord with each other ia 
samjānāne; 13. 1. 6. 1 ‘to get on amicably together ' 
(Eggcling); 1. 4. 5. 10° what * mind” (manas) knows, 
speech (vāc) makes known so as to produce discrimina- 
tion (disagreement, discord) or agreement (assent, 
concord)’ rather than * makes known, communicates’ 
(Eggeling); 3. 6. 4. 14 a tree that has been cut to be 
a sacrificial stake is addressed * be joined (sambhava) 
with the earth’, which is explained as ‘agree, be in 
harmony (samjanisva) with the earth’; since saline 
soil (ūsā) is said to mean cattle (7. 3. 1. 8) and scattering 
saline soil makes a man of equal amnion with the gods 
and hence agreeing with them (7. 1. 1. 7), places such 
as TS.5.2.3.2f. (cf. TBr. 1. 1. 3. 1; 1. 2. 1. 17) become 
clearer: salt ground is nourishment and propagation as 
well as the concord (complaisance, cf. AVS. 3. 14. 4; 
AVP. 20. 5. 5; RV. 10. 19. 4) of cattle (no doubt, be- 
cause it ‘agrees with them’); for discord (asamjnana) 
and concord with cattle and being without and possessing 
cattle—see TS.5. 3. 1. 4; notwithstanding the fact that a 
later author such as Saunaka in the Brhaddevatà 8. 93 
says that the hymn of ‘unanimity’ (samjäāna; cf. 
Rgvidhāna 4. 24. 5 f. * for unanimity or reconciliation °) 
RV. khila 5. 1 is in praise of knowledge or consciousness. 
( jfidnasamstavah ) one should not adopt one of these 
words, with Griffith, in translating VajS. 12. 46. 
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Space forbids to examinc the meaning oí all the 
above words systematically." However, a few re. 
marks may be added on medha. Among the transla- 
tions proposed for this word are ‘wisdom, spiritual 
or poetical mastery, enlightenment, knowledge, thought, 
poetic art, poem ^? As far as I am able to see it is q 
form of mental or spiritual power and its manifestations, 
a kind of cleverness—the state or quality of those who 
evince intelligence, ingenuity, ability——that in several 
places is explicitly said to be a means of influencing the 
gods. See e.g. RV. 1. 165. 14 d... kärúr asmáñ cakré 
mānydsja medha ‘the proclaimer, (more precisely) (the 
exertion of) the mental power of the descendant of Māna 
has called us (Indra) near’; 9. 26. 3 ‘him (Soma) 
they have urged with their medha (^ inspiration” 
Geldner, “song” Bhawc?)'; in 9. 65. 16 Soma is 
purified medkābhih, i.e. * by (through) the exertions or 


Of samkalpa, something like ‘willed mental realization’ (and 
inritual contexts *declarationof intentionor purpose’ see L. Silburn, 
Instant et Cause, Paris 1955, p.202 f.; J. Gonda, Loka, Amsterdam 
1966, p. 51 f.) seems a probable explanation ; of kratu, in my opinion 
*an internal psychical and intellectual power such as inventive- 
ness or resourcefulness enabling a man to proceed to successful 
(creative) action ’ (J. Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda, The Hague 1959 
p. 36 ff). A. 

? See e.g. Grassmann, op. cit.; K. F. Geldner, Der Rigveda in 
Auswahl, I, Glossar, Stuttgart 1907, p. 139; L. Renou, Études sur 
le vocabulaire du Rgueda, Pondichéry 1958, p. 29. 


3 ing j 
See the note in S. S. Bhave (Bhawe), The Soma-hymus. of Ms 
Rgveda, II, Baroda 1960, p. 45. 
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manifestations of the mental power of the eulogists 
Their medhá enabled the R bhu-s to fashion Indra's horses 
(4. 33. 10; here special translations, such as *Erfindungs- 
gabe’ (Geldner) or ‘sagesse inventive ° (Renou) are 
not necessary). Elsewhere no explicit reference is made 
to this effect of a poet's medhā (8. 6. 10; 8. 52. 9;9. 9.9). 
As to the combination sani medha (1. 18. 6; 2. 34. 7; 
9. 32. 6) of disputed significance, it is interesting because 
sani (from san- * to secure, gain °) is not, in the Rgveda, 
found in combination with mati or the other words 
enumerated in Aidr. 2. 6. 1; but does, on the other hand, 
occur together with gāyatra ° hymn’ (1. 27. +asmakam 


m 


sanim gāyatrām nduyāmsam, where Renou's ' acquisition,’ 
is better than Geldner’s * gift") and with dhi (7. 79. 5) 
where Usas is implored to generate, on behalf of those 
speaking, visions (inspirations) * with a view to acqui- 
sition *: cf. 9. 79. 1; 10. 142. 2. Whereas Geldner 
took the word group sanim medhám in RV. 1. 18. 6 and 
9. 32. 6 to constitute a case of asyndetic juxtaposition 
(° gain and inspiration ")—in 9. 32. 6 one should, how- 
ever, punctuate * honour to the liberal patrons and me 
(... ca ... ca), gain, ete”, not ° to me sain ES 
2. 34. 7 a comma should in my opinion be placed 
before * Lohn" (gain) because sanim belongs, with 


L Compare J. Gonda, The Vision of the Vedic Poets, The Hague 
1963, p. 104. 


2 Compare, for instance, Geldner's translations and L. Renou, 
Etudes védiques et páninéennes, VIII, Paris 1961, p. 76. 


3 cf. Gonda, Vision, p. 145. 
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ç *. " ķā S cyte 
medhām, here translated by * Gabe des Geistes (intel- 
lectual gift’), to pada 4—, Renou preferred ‘ gain of 
ite C 


‘oain accompanied by wisdom" or * gain, 
1 It would appear to me that the 


wisdom `, 
namely wisdom is sija a 
last interpretation (explicative asyndeton) Is the most 
satisfactory onc: the medha was felt to be an acquisition 
by which one was enabled to excrt asset or to alā 
something (see also "S82. 11 b; Vajs. 5. 7; 12. 72) 9 

Compare AV. 9. 9. 9 where Soma is implored to 
win (for those speaking) medhā (sdnā medhám)' and the 
frequent compound medhdsalr ` acquisition of medha’ 
(not, ‘ winning the prize’, Geldner, RV. 1. 129 868 
* winning the sacrifice (médha)’, the same, 7. 66. 8); the 
man who on the occasion of medhāsāti is urged on by 
Agni will gain cows (8. 71. 5; cf. 8. 103. 3; 10. 64. 65; 
7.94. 6; 10. 147. 3). It should be noticed that sometimes 
dhi is regarded as a prerequisite to medhāsāti: in 8. 3. 18 
the inspired poets (vipra-s) are said to long tor medhasāti 
by means of their dhi (inspiration) ; in 8. 69. 1 it probably 
is the * refreshment in the shape of tristubh verses” (pada 
a) which, assisted by Vision (Dhi) and Plenitude 

1 Renou, E. V. P. XV, p. 46 f.; VIII, p. 20; 76; X, p. 26. 

* In most cases the adjective medhira qualifies, in the Rgveda, 
gods (Agni, Soma, Indra, Varua) who are described as achieving 
or performing something. For presumed achievements of persons 
characterized as medhāvin see BArUp. 4, 3. 33; KalhaUp. 1. 9. 16. 

* Bhave, op. cit, 11, p. 62 interpreting the words sani 
medhdm utá Srdvah as ° fame gained due to the possession of poetic 
intelligence’ seems to overlook the particle utá. See also vājš. 
gas SB. 3. 4. 3. 18; AiB, 1.26. 4; Vājš. 32. 13. 

F et Qonda, Vision, ch. XI. 

stherwisē Renou, E. V, p. V, p. 55. 
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(Puramdhi), guides the 7si to the acquisition of medha*; 
according to 4. 37. 6 the one who has won the favour 
of the Rbhu-s and Indra ‘shall acquire with his dhi-s; 
(dhibhtr astu sánità) on the occasion of medhāsāti. So 
the conclusion seems to be warranted that medha is 
acquired in the course of a process that is initiated by 
vision or inspiration (di). It follows that when in RP. 
7. 66. 8 * this mati’ is said to be * for strength and safety’ 
as well as * acquisition of medh@ mati (‘(materialized) 
inspired thought (that is supposed to be converted into 
actuality)’) is no more synonymous with dhì (cf. e.g. 
also AVS. 6. 133. 4) than re in 5. 27. 4 which I would 
propose to interpret as dádad red sanim yaté dádan medhám 
< yaté 7- rtāyatē* ‘he should give to the one who with a 
hymn sets out to sani, . . . to the one who sets out to 
medhā, (if he is) true to Rta' In 7. 104. 6 it is the 
poet's medhā by which he sends (forwards) his mati to 
Indra and Soma. 

That medkā was on the one hand (to be) acquired 
by inspiration or through one of the gods who were 
instrumental in obtaining inspiration (cf. RV. 8. 40. 2; 
RVkh. 4. 8. 1; VajS. 32. 13; BAUp. 1. 5. 1; AsoG.1. 15.2; 
HirGS. 1. 8. 4; MahāNārUp. 66) and during the ensuing 
process of composing verses and hymns? and on the 
other hand enabled its possessor to exert influence or 


l cf. Gonda, Vision, p. 162; as to Puramdhi also Renou, 
E. Z. P. TY. p.58. 

2 As to haplology see J. Gonda, Vedic literature, Wiesbaden 
1975. p. 237. The diflicult line was discussed by H. Lūders, 
Varuna, Gēttingen 1951-1959, p. 479. 

3 [ refer to my Vedic literature, p. 65 ff. 
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to acquire or achieve something (cf. RV. 7. 94. 6 
medhdsata samsydvah) appears clearly from AVS. 6. 108 
which deals with this ‘concept’. In stanza 2 it is 
described as being filled with and quickened by bráhman, 
in 3 as being known by the Rbhu-s-—who are renowned 
for their wondrous skill and the great feats of their dex- 
terity—the asura-s—who have control over maya (RV. 
5. 63. 3; 7) —and the rs-5; in 3and 6 those speaking cause 
it to enter into themselves; in stanza | it is invited to 
come with cattle, horses (which it can cnable its pos- 
sessor to acquire) and the rays of thc sun (the light of 
heaven, man's salvation). The explanation proposed 
by the commentator (‘a goddess in the form of ability 
to remember what has been learned S, Sruladháranasá- 
marthyarūfiņī devi) is inadequate. The poct of AVS. 
9. 11. 4 states that none else than Varuna is * more wise 
by medh@, the adjective translated by wise (dhira) 
meaning something like ‘having insight into and knowl- 
edge of things, connections, and phenomena that are 
hidden from ordinary men?) In 4 VS. 19, 64. | Agni 
ub d oua vē the person speaking sraddhā, 

| ent belief”, ic. * à positive and 
aflirmative attitude towards religious acts, moral pre- 
cepts and the authority of Scripture ° 
in this connection is viewed as a CO 


(... ca... ca); see also Maha Nar 
medhe? and the interesting p 


, and medha which 
mplementary concept 
Up. 433; 439 sraddhā- 
assage 534. 
1 cf. Gonda, Vision, p. 210, etc, 
2 Etymologically, these words are 
(sec below). 


sraddhayā 


of z- š A 
f the same formation 
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medhā medhayā manīsā (which may tentatively be defined 
as ‘inspired emotional thought!) manisaya manah 
(the essentially effective and fashioning psychical prin- 
ciple or ‘organ’ in which the processes of thought, will 
and feeling take place). 

Mention may also be made of another interesting 
combination contained in the ritual formulae TS. 
1. 2. 2a; 41. Ga; VajS. 4. 7; 11. 66, etc.: akütim prayujam 
mano medham, the first two terms of which may correspond 
to ideas such as ‘intention, purpose’ and ‘impulse, 
motive’: as to prayuj (the verb meaning ‘to yoke or 
harness, to prepare for, set in motion, direct, etc; for 
the noun compare also R V. 10. 33. 1; 10. 96. 12); this 
refers together with aii, to the sacrificer's samkalpa 
k ms: on Vājš.); see also the explanation at TS, 
6. f. . for with intention does a man “ yoke ” 
i.e. start, p m a sacrifice (with a view to a certain 
purpose: abhi-pra-yuj-),. . . by medhā and manas a man 
sets himself to undertake (abhigacchati) the sacrifice .. > 
(cf. also SB. 3. 1. 4. 6 f. and 6.6.1. 15 £). That medha 
was felt to be a faculty for expediting matters may 
probably be inferred also from VājS. 30. 6 enumerating 
the victims to be bound to the sacrificial stakes at the 
human sacrifice: the author has a noble person sacri- 
ficed to Royalty, a vaisya to the Marut-s, etc. and a 
chariot-maker to the deity Medha. 

1 ibid., p. 51 ff. 

2 ibid., p. 75. Remember that for archaic man * the thinking 
function is much nearer to the centre of matignan functions and 


more apt to be influenced by emotional waves’ (H. R. Zimmer, 
Hindu Medicine, Baltimore 1948, p. 163). 
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Intelligibly enough, the man who wishes to become 
a preserver of the treasure ot B Meds i at ManGs. 
1. 22. 17 said to bc desirous of medhā. I his reminds us of 
the medhājanana rite that 1s to be performed in order to 
evoke divine help in producing (in a new-born child, 
e.g. PārGS. 1. 16. 3) or stimulating or re-activating (in 
a student, after a definite vrata) a person's mental power. 
Savs Saunaka, quoted in the Viramitrodayasamskàra- 
prakāša, I, p. 440: ‘One who desires success in learning 
should worship her (Medha) with a view to becoming 
accomplished in mental power (medhaprasiddhaye).’ 

The etymology proposed for medha (from *mps-dhé 
(mns, the weak stem beside meneo-s - Skt. manas)! ‘fixing 
(one’s) thought that may be converted into actuality 
(see above) on’ is not incompatible with the above 
argument. One might also compare the noun man- 
dhātar, of uncertain meaning, which in AV. 10. 2. 2 is an 
epithet of Agni: according to the Naighantuka it is 
synonymous with medhavin; translations such as *a 
thoughtful or pious man? ( Monier-Williams) ; ° Merker’ 
(i.e. ‘critic, judge’), or installateur des formules-penseés’ 
(‘introducer or establisher of formula-thoughts’, Renou?) 
are unconvincing guesses. The ‘etymological’ meaning 
may be either ‘who fixes his * mind” on’ (cf. AF. 
8. 13. 20 máno . . ví tád dadhuļ) or ° who places, lays in, 
helps to, “mind”? (remember Agni’s functions).* 


A I refer to M. Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymological Sanskrit 
Dictionary, IT, Heidelberg 1963, p. 685 f. 
2 Renou, E. V. P. XIV, p. 2, but cf. p. 60 f. 


* cf. also Gonda, Vision, p. 87 fT. on dhiyam dhā. 
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BHARTRHARI ON THE SENTENCE 


1. To understand whatever Bhartrhari says about 
language or speech, one has to remember the philo- 
sophical background in which he says it. To define 
a sentence is to say something about language or speech. 
While giving an account of his metaphysical background,! 
I pointed out that, according to Bhartrhari, everything 
isa manifestation of the ultimate Reality, Brahman 
fabdalativa. The speaker, the words which he utters, 
the objects which the words denote and the listener 
are all emanations from this ultimate Word-Principle. 
2. We are all born with Sabda or Vac within us. 
It has been identified with our Self. We tried to 
understand what Bhartrhari could have meant by this 
Vac. We saw that it does not mean what we under- 
stand by language, though it is the source of all language. 
The new-born child also has it, though it knows no 
language yet. What it has to do as it grows older is to 
transform the sabdabkāvanā which it has already got 
into knowledge of the particular language of the speech- 
community to which it belongs. This inborn sabda- 
bhāvanā can be transformed into any language. There 


1See my Bhartrhari, p. 181. 
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16 
formation on the process by which this 
kes place. The Mimamsaka-s speak 
ch a child learns its language. For 


is not much in 
transformation ta 
about the way in whi 


them, the chief method is the observation of the use 
3 


of language by the grown-ups (vyavahdradarsana). ‘They 
seem to conceive the proccss as consisting in learning 
the meaning of individual words by the method of 
agreement and difference (anvaya and vyatieka). Others, 
like the Naiyayika-s and the Vaigesika-s, also include this 
method among others in their list of the ways in which 
the power of words to convcy their meanings 1s under- 
stood (saktigiaha). These philosophers do not speak of 
something being already within the child. For them, 
knowledge of a language comes entirely from society. 
Bhartrhari does not speak about saktīgraka. He 
observed that man docs not speak in individual words. 
Knowledge of language is not merely knowledge of the 
meanings of individual words. For him, the chief 
reality in linguistic communication is the indivisible 
sentence and sentence-mcaning. As pointed out in the 
previous section, though he speaks about the phoneme 
(zarna) and the individual word (pada) as meaning- 
bearing-units (sphota) the main form of the latter is the 
sentence. That is why a whole Kanda is devoted to 
the consideration of the sentence, though it says many 
interesting things about the individual word also. ln 
the first Kanda the process of the manifestation of the 
sphola is described in an atmosphere free from polemics. 
No arempi is made to present the arguments of those 
who believed that the phonemes themselves constitute 
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connection with the meanings of the other words 
is part of the meaning of a word because, in worldly 
usage, we never experience unconnected word-meanings. 
We experience them as connected with the meaning 
of some word or other. 
9. If the very first word can be looked upon as the 
sentence and its meaning as the sentence-meaning, 
the same thing can be said about the other words also. 
Each one of them can also be looked upon as the sen- 
tence. This is, therefore, another way of presenting 
the Mimamsaka view and this will also come under 
anvitabhidhana, because like the very first word, every 
other word is deemed to convey its meaning as con- 
nected with the meanings of the other words. 

In all the five views of the sentence described so 
far, the basic assumption is that the individual words 
and their meanings exist before the sentence is formed. 
When it is formed, the individual words figure as 
parts of it and their meanings figure as parts of the 
sentence-meaning. All these views, therefore, look 
upon the sentence as a whole having parts (sakhanda- 
paksa). The parts are as real as the whole. 

10. It is this view in all its different shades which is 
refuted in the Vakyapadiya. Against this sakhandapaksa, 
Bhartrhari puts forward the akhandapaksa=the view 
that the sentence and the sentence-meaning are indivisible 
units and that they alone are real and fit for communi- 
cation. Taking the stanzas and the commentary 
together, this view is put forward with the help of many 
analogies. The indivisible sentence is either internal 
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or external. When it is fully manifested through utter- 
ance, it is external. Before that, when it is still in the 
speaker’s mind, itis internal. Im either case, it is an 
indivisible unity. It is essentially of the nature of light 
or knowledge because it illuminates, that is, it conveys 


an object. Because it 1s uttered it assumes the form of 


external sounds which only manifest it. l'hough indivi- 
sible, it appears to have parts, divisions. It has two 
aspects, the word aspect and the meaning aspect. Both 
are indivisible though both appear to have divistons. 
To explain this point the analogy of a complex cogni- 
tion (citajñāna) and that of the cognition of a picture are 
brought in. A cognition which embraces many objects 
at the same time is a complex cognition. As a cognition, 
it is one; but because of the many objects which figure 
in it, one sees plurality in it, though it is indivisible. 
Similarly, a picture is a unity and as such it has its 
colour. But in the different parts of a picture different 
colours like blue and red are also visible which, however, 
do not belong to the picture asa whole. Their plurality 
does not affect the unity of the colour of the picture. 
The commentator adds some more analogies. ‘The 
flavour of a drink made up of many ingredients is one 
and unique but the flavours of the different ingredients 
may also be experienced. : 

of the legend is a unique Bei 
a man and to a lion may be 


The man-lion (narasimha) 
ng though resemblance to 
perceived in him. So is the 
animal gayal (gavaya) a unique bree 
sec in it resemblance to a 
colour of the fluid in the pea 


d, though one may 
cow and a deer. The 


SURE EA e. a 
hen's egg is simple and 
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therefore abhthitanvayavada=the connecting together of 
meanings conveyed by individual words through their 
power called abhidha. 

6. Some Mimamsaka-s are of the view that the verb 
(ākhyātasabda) is the sentence. They do not mean that 
the verb by itself is the sentence. They are well aware 
that, ordinarily, a sentence consists of many words of 
which the verb is only one, though it may be the most 
important element. All that they mean is that some- 
times from a mere verb a complete meaning is under- 
stood. If from a mere verb which denotes an action, 
a definite means to the accomplishment of that action 
is also understood and thus its meaning becomes com- 
pleted, it should be looked upon as a sentence. 

7. Whether the sentence consists entirely of the verb 
or whether there are other words also in it, in this view 
the meaning of the sentence is in the nature of an 
action. As soon as the verb is beard, a particular 
action associated with a particular agent and other 
accessories and therefore different from other actions 
is understood. When the other words of the sentence 
expressive of the accessories and their qualifications are 
heard, they do no more than confirm the understand- 
ing of a particular action which has already taken 
place. 

8. Another view of the Mīmāmsaka-s on the sentence 
is that it is the very first word of it. Their ideais that 
when one utters the very first word of a sentence, the 
meaning of the whole sentence is contained in it. The 
other words only make this meaning clear. The 
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or external. When it is fully manifested through utter- 
ance, it is external. Before that, when it is still in the 
speaker’s mind, it is internal. In either case, it is an 
indivisible unity. It is essentially of the nature of light 
or knowledge because it illuminates, that is, it conveys 


an object. Because it is uttered it assumes the form of 


external sounds which only manifest it. Though indivi- 
sible, it appears to have parts, divisions. It has two 
aspects, the word aspect and the meaning aspect. Both 
are indivisible though both appear to have divisions. 
To explain this point the analogy of a complex cogni- 
tion (citrajžāna) and that of the cognition of a picture are 
brought in. A cognition which embraces many objects 
at the same time isa complex cognition. As a cognition, 
it is one; but because of the many objects which figure 
in it, one sees plurality in it, though it is indivisible. 
Similarly, a picture is a unity and as such it has its 
colour. But in the different parts of a picture different 
colours like blue and red are also visible which, however, 
do not belong to the picture as a whole. Their plurality 
docs not affect the unity of the colour of the picture. 
The commentator adds some more analogies. The 
favou ok a drink made up of many ingredients is onc 
and unique but the flavours of the diffe 


rent ingredients 
may also be experienced. The man-lion (narasiņha) 
of the legend is a unique Being though resemblan - të 
a man and to a lion may be perceived in him. So is the 
animal gayal (gavaya) a unique breed, though -" ko Hed 
see in it resemblance to a cow KS a e : d 


olour of the fluid in the pea-hen? d ot 
ķ: pea-hen’s egg is simple and 
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therefore abhthitanvayavada=the connecting together of 
meanings conveyed by individual words through their 
power called abhidha. 

6. Some Mīmāmsaka-s are of the view that the verb 
(akhyatasabda) is the sentence. They do not mean that 
the verb by itself is the sentence. They are well aware 
that, ordinarily, a sentence consists of many words of 
which the verb is only one, though it may be the most 
important element. All that they mean is that some- 
times from a mere verb a complete meaning is under- 
stood. If from a mere verb which denotes an action, 
a definite means to the accomplishment of that action 
is also understood and thus its meaning becomes com- 
pleted, it should be looked upon as a sentence. 

7. Whether the sentence consists entirely of the verb 
or whether there are other words also in it, in this view 
the meaning of the sentence is in the nature of an 
action. As soon as the verb is heard, a particular 
action associated with a particular agent and other 
accessories and therefore different from other actions 
is understood. When the other words of the sentence 
expressive of the accessories and their qualifications are 
heard, they do no more than confirm the understand- 
ing of a particular action which has already taken 
place. 

8. Another view of the Mimàmsaka-s on the sentence 
is that it is the very first word of it. Their idea is that 
when one utters the very first word of a sentence, the 
meaning of the whole sentence is contained in it. The 
other words only make this meaning clear. The 
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meaning of the whole sentence is in the very first word. 
Let us take the two sentences: Devadatta! gam abhyāja= 
‘O Devadatta! lead the cow away’ and Devadatta! gam 
badhāna= O Devadatta! tie the cow’. Though the 
word ‘Devadatta’ seems to be the same in these two 
sentences, it is a mistake. They have been uttered to 
express two different meanings, namely, the meanings 
of the two sentences. The very first word of a sentence 
is uttered, not to convey the meaning of that word 
only, but that of the whole sentence. As the meanings 
of the above two sentences are different, the word 
"Devadatta' at the beginning of one is not the same as 
the word 'Devadatta' at the other. They only look 
alike. Each of them conveys the meaning of the 
whole sentence in which it is found but only vaguely. 
The listener wants some more help to be able to under- 
stand it clearly and the other words of the sentence 
arc meant to give this help. They say nothing new. 

They only bring out what is already in the very first 
word. This view of the sentence-meaning is anvitābhi- 
dhana= the conveying of what is already connected’, 
because the very first word conveys its meaning 


as 
connected with those of the others. 


In the other view, 
namely, abhihitanvaya, the füst word like the other 
words conveys only an abstracted, unconnected uni- 
versal. But as these universals are incomplete and 
require one another, they become connected, and the 
meaning which then emerges is the sentence-meaning, 
It docs not come from the words, but from the 


word-meanings. In anvitābhidhāna, on the other hand 
s: , 
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the view of the Mīmāmsakā-s. Their view is briefly as 
follows: The sentence and the sentence-meaning are the 
result of joining together smaller units called words 
and word-mcanings. Their view is put in five differ- 
ent ways. 

4, One way of putting it says that the sentence is a 
collection (samghāta) of words depending upon one 
another and jointly conveying a connected meanīng. 
The chief thing to note in this way of putting it is 
that the imdivīdual words themselves constitute the 
sentence which is not something apart from them. A 
particular view of the sentence naturally leads to a 
particular view of the sentence-meaning. Before a word 
enters into a sentence, it has a certain meaning. When 
it enters into a sentence it conveys that same meaning, 
neither more nor less. But when words stand together 
in a sentence, a new meaning over and above the 
meaning of the individual words results and it belongs 
to the collection of words. This extra meaning consists 
in connecting together the meanings of the individual 
words. That is why the sentence-meaning, according 
to this view, is called samsarga = mutual connection. 
Some people believe that this new meaning exists in 
the meanings of all the individual words taken together 
and not in any one of them or in each of them. It is 
like number. The number ten, for example, exists 
in all the ten objects counted, taken together and not 
in each of them. According to others, the sentence- 
meaning does not exist as distinct from the word- 
meaning. The word meaning is a universal. In the 
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presence of another word, it becomes restricted to one 
single particular. In that state, it is called sentence- 
meaning. As this is the Mimamsaka view of the 
sentence it is connected with a definition found in the 
Mīmāmsā-sūtra-s of Jaimini. According to that, a set 
of words becomes a sentence if they convey a connected 
meaning, provided that, when they are in isolation, the 
meaning of each word is incomplete and requires to 
be completed. 
9. Another way of putting the Mimamsaka view is that 
the sentence is nothing more than the sequence of the 
individual words constituting it. It is not something 
verbal which can be heard because a sequence cannot 
be heard. Sequence is a property of time and it is 
super-imposed on the individual words. In this view of 
the sentence also, the sentence-meaning consists in 
connecting together the meanings of individual words, 
in particularizing the universal meanings of individual 
words. This is done by the sequence of individual words. 
If Sabda is what is expressive of the meaning, here that 
property must be ascribed to the sequence and not 
to the individual words which can be heard. 
What is to be noted in the two views given 
is that in both of them the sentence-meaning 
when the meanings of individual words which, by 
selves consisting of universals, are particularized when 
they are connected with one another. In other words 
the sentence-meaning does not come from the 
but from their meanings which require one 
(akanksa). This view of the 


above 
arises 
them- 


words 
another 
sentence-meaning Is 
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the word and that there is no entity over and above 
them. Its existence over and above them is taken for 
granted. The only divergent view that is presented 
there is the one which looks upon the sphota as a transitory 
thing of which the sounds constitute the reverberation. 
In contrast to all this, in the second Kanda, there is an 
atmosphere of polemics. The opponent of Bhartrhari 
is anyone who accords reality to the individual word and 
its meaning. The arguments of those who hold this 
view and their objections to the orthodox view of 
the grammarians are presented again and again 
and rejected. 

What Bhartrhari tries to explain again and again is 
that the sentence and its meaning are indivisible units 
and that they alone are real (satya). Individual words 
and their meanings have neither definiteness nor 
reality. Communication is done with sentences and not 
with individual words. Communication (lokavyavahara) 
is carried on through sentences and sentence-meanings. 
Communication means the transference of what the 
speaker has in his mind to the listener. What he has 
in his mind may be a fact or a fantasy but it exists as a 
unity and the expression through which he communicates 
it also exists as a unity. This unity is the sentence. 
When the hearer also grasps this unity, both of the word 
and the meaning, communication has taken place. 
These two unities exist in the mind of the speaker as 
distinct from each other, as the expressive word (vācaka) 
and the expressed meaning (vācya). It is only in that 


condition that communication is possible. There is 
y. 
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a stage not available to the ordinary man where these 
two unities exist, not as distinct from cach other, but 
as one. In that stage, communication is not possible, 
The knowledge of the Rsi-s is in that stage. It is 
beyond the worldly level, and it cannot be communi- 
cated. When there is complete absence of differentia- 
tion, there cannot be any communication. Communi- 
cation includes subsequent effective action and that 
is why error (upaghatajam jūānam) due to some defect in 
the senses is said to be uncommunicable. Nor can 
there be any communication when there is extreme 
differentiation. The grammarian splits up the sentence 
into words and the words into root and suffix or into 
stem and suffix. With these completely differentiated 
elements, there cannot be any communication. ‘That 
is, there cannot be loka-vyavahara, worldly transaction. 
Of course, it is necessary for the grammarian to split 
the sentence in this manner to do his work, that is, for 
šāstra-uyavahāra. But extreme differentiation is not 
helpful in worldly transaction. The knowledge of the 
Rsi-s, extremely undifferentiated, is not communicable, 
because it cannot be formulated in words. But the 
Rsi-s do not always remain in that condition, They 
take part in everyday life also and then they are like 
everybody clse. They cognize the phenomenal w 
and formulate their cognitions in sentences like 
people. 

3, Sentence then being the unit of commu 
Bhartrhari enters into a detailed consider 
In order to establish his own view of it, he re 


orld 
ordinary 


lication, 
ation of it 
futes chiefly 
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existence of parts in the sentence and sentence-meaning. 
Arguing on the grammarian’s own ground, the Mīmām- 
saka says that the distinction between faryudasa— 
negation in which the negative particle is connected 
with the verb and prasajyapratisedha= a negation in 
which the negative particle is connected with the noun 
is possible only if the particle, the verb and the noun 
can be isolated from the sentence, that is, if they are 
real and expressive. 

14. It is further pointed out that unless the words and 
word-meanings are real, the connection of a Dvandva 
compound with a plural verb would be inexplicable 
because its meaning being indivisible would involve 
no differentiation and plurality and there would be no 
occasion for the use of the plural number in the verb. 
Nor would it be possible to connect the action denoted 
by the verb separately with one of the objects denoted 
by the compound because, according to the doctrine of 
indivisibility, they have no separate existence. If, like a 
sentence, a compound word and its meaning are also 
indivisible, all discussion about the relative importance 
of the first or second term of a compound becomes 
futile and yet grammar does indulge seriously in such 
discussions and arrives at decisions. Equally futile 
would be discussions as to whether the different terms 
entcring into a compound word give up their original 
meaning or not (jakatsvārtkā and ajahatsvarthà vrttih). 
It is not merely the fástra-s which proceed on the assump- 
tion that the individual words and their meanings are 

real. The average man in the world does the same. 
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When the sentence vanāt pika aniyatüm is uttered and 
the listener understands vanād dniyalam, but does not 
understand the word pika and enquires after the meaning 
of that word only. Obviously, in his consciousness 
and we must assume, in that of the speaker also, the 
word pika has a separate existence. It would become 
tedious to describe in detail all the arguments of the 
Mimamsaka to prove the reality of the individual word. 
The few samples which have been given above are 
enough to show their way of reasoning. 

15. All these arguments of the Mīmāmsaka are met 
by Bhart;hari by having recourse to his spirit of accom- 
modation which has already been referred to in the 
section on Bhartrhari and Daršana-s. While strongly 
upholding the indivisibility of the sentence and the 
sentence-meaning, Bhartrhari admits the need for split- 
ting them into parts in order to serve practical purposes. 
The purpose which he has in mind is the fulfilment of 
the task of the grammarian, namely, the explanation of 
ine nerd eet is used for communication. The 
fpateucg asi eia bus of communication but it cannot be 
understood as it is by us ordinary mortals. It has to 
be artificially split up into parts a 
n e ric aru ri aay don, he re 
purpose. The Mīmāmsaka, fos a wee neuro 
analysed. parts in order to interpret vm can use the 
and Vedic ritual. Tt does not Pa 

analysed divisions have the same degree of reality ac 
the indivisible sentence. * ol reality as 


5 à means of explain- 


ic injunctions 
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sūtra should be followed in preference to what īs men- 
tioned later. The principle behind this relative strength 
is that a clue which brings the idea to the mind quicker 
must be considered to be stronger and that which brings 
the idea to the mind with delay (arthaviprakarsa) must 
be considered to be weaker. 

13. Similarly there are certain other principles followed 
in the world and in the sciences and they would all 
become inexplicable if the individual word and its 
meaning are denied any existence. One such principle 
is prasanga, that is, the single performance of a subsidiary 
action accepted as helping a primary action other than 
the one to which it belongs. The principle is followed 
in the world also as when a teacher is giving instruc- 
tion to one pupil and other pupils come and profit by 
it. It can be seen in Vyākaraņa also. P. 1. 1. 27 not 
only gives the name sarvanāma to certain words but 
it also tells us incidentally that in the name n does not 
become z as it normally should. This principle would 
not work if the individual word had no meaning. 
Another principle called tantra is dealt with in ch. 10 of 
the Mimamsé-satra-s. An example from the world of 
the observance of this principle of tantra is that of several 
students using one lamp for their study. The use of 
the word tapara in P.I. 1. 70in two meanings is an example 
of tantra from Vyakarana. Another principle 1s ūha. 
It consists in the modification of a mantra prescribed 
for a prakrtiyaga (model sacrifice) in order to suit the 
circumstances of a vikrtiyāga. The modification usually 
consists in picking out one word of a mantra and 
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substituting another word for it. Obviously this would 
not be possible if the individual words were not real. 
Atide$a is the subject of the seventh and eighth chapters 


of the Mūīmāmsā-sūtra-s. It means the transference of 


the details of the model sacrifice to those which are 
modelled on it. In Vyākaraņa also some sū/ra-s like 
P. I. 1. 83 are actually called atidefa-süt»a-s. Such 
transference involves the removal of a word from its 
original context and placing it in a new one and it 
presupposes the reality of the individual word. How 
to determine the order in which the different minor 
acts belonging to a sacrifice are to be performed is dis- 
cussed in the fifth chapter of the Mimāmsā-sūtra-s. 
Many guides are mentioned there. The order in 
which grammatical operations are done is important 
in grammar for arriving at the correct forms of words. 
The clues given in Mīmāmsā for determining order 
all depend upon the reality of the individual words 
and their meaning. Much space is devoted in Mimamsa 
to the question of what is primary and what is subsidi 
In the process of threshing the corn to be used for 
making the sacrificial cake (furodāša) for instance, 
threshing is subsidiary to the corn to unhusk which it 
is done. Among the different actions constitutino 
a Vedic sacrifice some are directly useful while others 
are so only indirectly. For instance, the threshing of 
the corn is directly useful for the performance of the 
Dargaptrnamasa, while the prayaja is so only E eur. 
This distinction between primary and Subsidiary. 
directly useful and indirectly useful, Presupposes kb 
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to be performed with a particular material. If, for 
some reason, rice is not available, the ceremony must 
be performed with the nearest substitute, so that a 
Vedic injunction may not remain neglected. But 
it would be impossible to use a substitute if the sentence 
is indivisible, because then the whole sentence would 
just tcach one thing, a particular ceremony of which 
rice is a part. Ifthe ceremony is performed with some- 
thing clse, say, barley, the ceremony itself becomes 
different so that another ceremony is substituted for 
what is enjoined and that is not allowed. One can 
have a substitute for a material but not for the ritual 
itself. The sentence being indivisible, it does not teach 
two things. It does not say: (1) that one should perform 
the ritual, (2) that it should be done with rice. That 
would imply that the sentence has two parts, but we 
started with the assumption that the sentence is indivi- 
sible. So the sentence teaches only one thing: a ritual 
having a particular material. So when rice is not 
available and the ritual is done with some other material, 
it would not be a mere substitute of the material but of 
the ritual itself which is not allowed. When the 
Vcda enjoins one ritual, it would be wrong to perform 
another. 

12. This difficulty disappears in the view that words 
and word-meanings are real and that the sentence is 
not indivisible. The injunction in question must be 
interpreted accordingly as follows: There are two words 
in it—vrihibhih and yajeta. The latter says that one 
should perform a sacrifice. We also understand as 
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an implication thatit should be done with some material 
or other. But the verb yajeta does not indicate any 
particular material. But the word orihibhih supplics 
the answer by saying that the sacrifice should be per- 
formed with rice. It should be looked upon as a posi- 
tive injunction and not as a restriction. It specifies 
but does not exclude other things. It enjoins rice in 
the first instance but does not prevent the use of a 
substitute. The substitute can be used without inter- 
fering with the meaning of the verb yajeia. In other 
words, by substituting say barley for rice, one would 
only be using a substitute for a material and not for 
the ritual itself. "Thus there would be no violation of 
the Vedic injunction. For interpreting Vedic injunc- 
tions, for arriving at an understanding of their correct 
meaning, the sage Jaimini has laid down six clues in his 
Mīmāmsā-sūtra-s in their descending order of merit. All 
these clues or framāņa-s are found cither in the sentence 
itself and their very existence, not to speak of their 
relative strength, depends upon the divisibility of the 
sentence and the realīty of the divisions. To accept 
indivisibility of the sentence, says the Mimamsaka. 

would go against this fundamental principle of in. 

terpretation of a sentence laid down by no less a person 

than Jaimini himself. Similarly, there are so manv 

other minor and major principles laid down by a 

in this connection; they also presuppose the reality of 
the individual word and its meaning. Where 
is conflict between any two of these clues, 
opposite conclusions, the clue me 


there 
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unique though the potentialities of the dazzling colours 
of the fully-grown peacock may be already in it. The 
doctrine of the indivisibility of the sentence is also 
presented in three shades by the three expressions: 
eko *navayavah sabdah, jatth samghatavartini and buddhyanu- 
samhrlih. These three shades of the doctrine have 
already been briefly described in the previous section 
in the course of the exposition of the doctrine of Sphota. 
Whatever shade of the doctrine of the indivisible sentence 
one adopts, the sentence-meaning has been declared 
to be in the nature of Pratībhā= Intuition. I have 
already said something about Pratibha in the 
section on ‘Rhartrhari and the Pramāņā-s.” There 1 
said that when the listener has understood the 
meaning of the words of a seatence, a flash of under- 
standing of the meaning of the whole sentence takes 
place. It is quite different from the meanings of the 
individual words. It is sometimes understood even 
before the whole sentence has ben uttered. I is not 
easy to explain this flash of understanding to others. 
It relates to the sentence as a whole on which it rests. 
The meanings of the individual words manifest it. If 
they do not, their cognition in the middle will serve 
no useful purpose. 

ll. The doctrine of the reality and the indivisibility 
of the sentence and the sentence-meaning was put 
forward in opposition to the Mimamsaka-s who believe 
in the reality of the individual word and its meaning. 
The Mīmāmsā developed in connection with the m- 
terpretation of Vedic injunctions. The principles of 
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interpretation which evolved are applicable not only 
to Vedic texts but also to Dharmašāstra texts and even 
to the language of everyday life. hese principles 
are based on the view that the sentence and the sentence- 
meaning are the result of joining together smaller units 
called words and word-meanings. ‘The latter are the 
source of the former. The authority of the Rk-prati- 
šākhya is invoked for this view. Allegedly it is stated 
there that the individual words are the source of the 
sentence. What is stated there is: padaprakylih samhita* V 
the word padaprakrtthis taken as a Bahuvrihi compound, 
then the statement would mean that the connected 
text (samhitā), that is, the sentence, is that of which the 
individual words are the source. Of course, the 
compound can be taken as a Tatpurusa in which case 
we would get just the opposite meaning, namely, that 
the sentence is that which is the source of the individual 
words. However the Mimamsaka-s take it in the 
first way and hold the view that the individual words 
exist before the sentence and have therefore a reality 
of their own. It is they which constitute the material 
out of which the sentence is made. This reality 
of the individual word and its meaning must be 
accepted, says the Mimamsaka, if Vedic injunctions 

are to be carried out as prescribed. There js the 

injunction: vrihibhir 24jela— One should perform the 

sacrificc with rice’. If it is taken. as an indivisible 

sentence, expressing an indivisible meaning, the 

sentence would enjoin one thing, namely, 


: a Sacrifice 
1 Rk-brātišāl.hya YI. 1. 
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They have not the same degree of reality as the 
sentence. We can infer that Patafijali also held the same 
view. ‘The very fact that he says that the authors of 
the Padapātha of the Veda-s have to follow the ¿¿stra 
in doing their work of analysing the Samhita text of 
Veda-s shows that according to him the padapatha is man- 
made and not handed down from time immemorial 
as the Samhita text is. It is the result of a grammatical 
analysis of the Samhitā. Puņyarāja goes further and 
professes to quote a passage from the Mahabhasya in 
which Patafijali is presented as saying that the individual 
words are unreal and that the sentence is one and undif- 
ferentiated and that the division of a sentence into 
words is done only for the sake of instructing the 
ignorant. This passage is, however, not traceable in 
the Mahabhasya which we have. 

16. While Bhartrhari in a spirit of accommodation 
admits the need for practical purposes of analysing 
the sentence into words, he insists that words have no 
reality. He emphasizes the indefiniteness of the word. 
It appears in different forms in different sentences. The 
word rājan, for example, does not convey the idea of 
king through a particular form, but through one of 
its many inflectional forms. If the word had a reality, 
it would not be changing constantly. The compound 
réja-purusa could be understood to mean: ‘Shine! 
O man! (purusa)’ and yet that is not its meaning. That 
shows that what looks like an individual word has no 
reality. How is one to determine the limits of an in- 
dividual word, considering that its form changes from 
3 
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sentence to sentence? If the limits of a word cannot be 
determined, how can its meaning be fixed? Another 
reason why it is difficult to determine the form of a 
word is that different schools of grammar analyse words 
differently. Vaira, Vasistha, girija and e cāgārika have 
been derived differently by different scholars. We 
divide a word into root and suffix or stem and suffix 
and assign a meaning to each of these divisions. 
Sometimes even if one of them is missing, we still under- 
stand the meaning. In ahan, we do not see any suffix 
after the root and yet it conveys the meaning assigned 
to the suffix. In iyān, there is no stem to see and yet its 
meaning is there. In pacanti, there are two suffixes: 
fap and jhi, but in atti, there is only one, namely tip and 
yet, apart from the meaning of the root, the meaning 
conveyed is the same. What is taught as the meaning 
of the suffix in one system is looked upon as the meaning 
of the stem in another. 

17. Bhartrhari’s point in this context is not that before 
the sentence-meaning is understood, the listener does 
not understand anything else. He admits that he 
does understand in the middle certain partial meanings 
before understanding the meaning of the whole. Wiha 
he emphasizes is that these partial meanings or word- 
meanings have no reality. They have no reality 
because they are unfit for communication (vyavahāra). 
Secondly, each subsequent word of a sentence 
its meaning as mixed up with. those of the 
words and so the meanings conveyed by the 
words are, in a way, abandoned in their Ori 
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So the utterance of the previous words was really useless. 
Therefore when the sentence-meaning is ultimately 
understood, it would not be due to the useless preceding 
words. The understanding of the meanings of the 
preceding words was only temporary and therefore an 
unreal phase. The fact is that the understanding of 
these partial meanings in the middle is only a means to 
an end and once the end, namely, the understanding 
of the sentence-meaning is achieved, the intermediary 
meanings are abandoned. What is accepted first and 
later abandoned is just what is called the means (upaya). 
It is well known that there is no fixity in these means. 
They are obtained by analysis and the analysis is done 
differently by different scholars. Tosee word-meanings 
within the sentence-meaning is like seeing naratva and 
simhaiva in a narasimha. They do not exist there, but 
the mind creates the fiction that they do exist. Simi- 
larly in the animal called gavaya, we see resemblance 
to a cow and to a deer. But the universals gota and 
mrgaiva do not exist there. The animal has a totally 
different jaé in it. 

As to the argument that sometimes we make an 
enquiry about just one word in a sentence when we 
have understood the meanings of the other words 
showing that both the speaker and the listener are con- 
scious of the existence of individual words, it is pointed 
out that there is a fallacy here. When one thinks that 
one does not understand the meaning of one word only 
or that there is doubt about one word only, one 18 
mistaken. It is the meaning of the whole sentence 
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which is in doubt. The sentence vanal pika üniyatüm 
is quite different from the sentence vanād rksa aniyatam. 
To say that vanād ānīyatām is common. to both is itself 
an error. The so-called common part itself does not 
exist. It is an artificially created part. Both the 
sentences are indivisible. There is no such thing as 
doubt about one word in a sentence. It is really the 
meaning of the whole sentence which is not under- 
stood. Just as one indivisible cognition appears to 
resemble another indivisible cognition in one part and 
to differ in another part, in the same way, even though 
the sentences are indivisible and differ from cach other 
completely, one perceives resemblance and difference 
between them in parts. The cognition of blue resem- 
bles that of green in that both are cognitions but differs 
from it in as much as the contents of the two are different. 
Or the point might be illustrated by taking two pictures, 
the colour of one of which is green-and-blue while 
that of the other is green-and-yellow. The two would 
resemble each other partly and differ from each other 
partly, but in reality they are two different partless 
wholes. Similarly, two sentences which appear to 
resemble each other are really indivisible wholes. 

18. The meanings which we seem to understand in the 
middle before the meaning of the whole sentence is 
understood are not real and cannot be taken seriously 
As the words of the sentence are gradually b m 
one understands the mcaning in a particular ese 
but when. the whole sentence is grasped the me 


A. Š ani 
appears to be quite different. Those sentences in ng 
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after the meanings of many words are understood, 
a negative follows, those meanings have to be discarded 
and cannot be taken seriously. From the sentence dhava 
Lhadira palasas chedaniya na, the meaning understood 
until the last is heard is that the dhava, khadira and 
palāša trees are to be cut. But as soon as the last word 
is heard, just the opposite meaning is understood which 
shows that the meanings of the individual words are 
unreal. It is better not to take it as real even before 
the negative particle is heard. Sometimes when the 
meanings of the individual words are considered they 
amount to condemnation, but when the meaning of 
the sentence as a whole is considered it is found to be 
praise. Sometimes it is just the opposite. One IS 
compelled not to take the meanings of the individual 
words seriously, but to discard them. Just as the 
Mīmāmaska holds that the meaningless phonemes 
when group ed according to meanings become the word 
and convev the word-meaning, in the same way the 
unreal and therefore meaningless individual words 
convey the sentence-meaning. It is the sentence and 
the sentence-meaning which arc real and which come 
frst. A sentence is not a putting together of previously 
existing clemerts. Words and word-meanings F 
what we get when we artificially analyse the senten š 
The indivisible sentence and sentence-meaming are 
not understood at the beginning. | P DERE under- 
stood only through the unreal words and their ee 
As already pointed out, the latter are only the m mā 
the ultimate understanding of the senieneo and th 
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sentence-meaning. It is not possible to explain or 
to define the sentence except through the unreal words 
and word-meanings, obtained through analysis. When 
we analyse the sentence into words and assign meanings 
to them, it is as parts of sentences that the meanings 
are assigned to them and not as completely isolated 
elements. Here the analogy of the senses is brought in. 
The senses have each their function, but only as integral 
parts of the body and not in isolation. ‘The words and 
the sentence stand in the same relation to cach other. 
It may appear strange that what is contrary to 
experience should be proclaimed as the truth. The 
individual word and its meaning are experienced by 
everybody, but they are not accepted as real. The 
sentence in its limitation as the individual words and 
the sentence-meaning, in its limitation as the word- 
meanings, are declared to be real. The fact is that 
only that which is validly cognised can become the 
object of verbal usage and worldly transaction. Tt is 
with the sentence and the sentence-meaning as with 
consciousness. Pure consciousness is the reality but 
it is never experienced in that form. It is always ex- 
perienced as coloured by some object or other. It 
always appears as this or that. Philosophers have 
declared that in its pure form, it is beyond the mind and 
the words. Similarly, the sentence and sentence- 
meaning in their pure form are indivisible and devoid 
of any differentiation. But they appear to have differ- 
entiation in the form of words and word-meanings. But 
these differentiations are not real and are not fit for 
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verbal usage and worldly transactions. It is because 
they are not fit for communication that they are said 
to be unreal. 

[n contrast to this, the sentence and the sentence- 
meaning are said to be real because they are fit for 
communication. In themselves, the word-meanings 
are isolated. It is the sentence which connects them 
together. The sentence-meaning it is which makes the 
meanings of individual words fit for communication. 
It is their very soul, so to speak, says Bhartrhari. 

19. The chief characteristic of the sentence is that there 
is a certain completeness about its meaning. This 
completeness does not depend upon any particular 
number of words which the sentence must have nor 
on any particular kind of word such as the verb which 
it must contain. A sentence is considered to be really 
complete when it contains a verb expressive of some 
action or process, its central idea, together with other 
words expressive of the accessories (sadhana) which 
help in the accomplishment of the action and of the 
qualifications of these accessories. Needless to say 
that all sentences are not equipped with a full set of 
such words. That does not mean that such deficient 
sentences are incomplete and, therefore, lose the claim 
to be called sentences. It is, however, essential that 
some action or process should be understood from the 
word or words uttered before there can be completeness. 
The action or process mentally supplied may be origin- 
ation, existence or destruction, depending upon the 
words actually uttered and heard. This mental 
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supplying of the required process is called arthādhyāhāra 
=insertion of an idea. Some scholars go further and 
say that it is not only the required idea which is men- 
tally supplied but also the word which is expressive of 
it. That would be what is called padādhyākāra==in- 
sertion of the word. It is only after this insertion is 
mentally made that what is uttered becomes fit for 
communication. This insertion is for the sake of 
making what is uttered a complete sentence which 
alone is fit to be used for communication. What is 
uttered may be a single word only and that too, a noun. 
Such a noun can express only an incomplete meaning. 
But it may be pregnant with some action or process 
which we then supply mentally and so the single noun 
becomes a sentence fit to be used for communication, 
ending in effective worldly transaction. Similarly, 
if the single word is a verb, it would directly bring 
some action or process to the mind. But even an action 
requires its accessories for its completion. The example 
usually given in the texts is the word dvāram= the 
door. When uttered in a particular situation, it 
would necessarily bring to the mind the idea of closing, 
so that one would understand that the single word is a 
command or request to close the door. Similarly. 
if the single word is a verb, it would directly express 
some action or process. But even an action requires 
some accessory or other for its completion. As in the 
case of the isolated noun, anisolated verb also sometimes 
brings its accessory to the mind, either due to its ve 


ee Ey 
nature or due to some peculiarity in the situati 
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Thus completeness is achieved and the single word. 
has become a sentence. Puņyarāja gives the verb 
arsali=* it rains’ as the example and suggests that it 
would be completed by bringing to the mind the god 
of rain as the agent and water as the object. As to how 
the gap in the idea conveyed by the single noun or 
verb is mentally filled up for the sake of completeness, 
there was difference of opinion. Do we mentally 
supply the missing word first and through that the 
meaning required or do we supply only the meaning 
or the idea which is needed for achieving completeness? 
The first view, already referred to as padadhyahara = 
‘insertion of the word ` is also known as srutarthapattz. 
When the only word uttered is a noun, it would convey 
some accessory or other to an action. But action and 
accessory (sādkya and sadhana) always go together and 
so the word, expressive of the accessory, with the help 
of the context and the situation, would bring some 
suitable verb to the mind and thus the single word 
would be completed and turned into a sentence. If 
the required word is not supplied and yet the meaning 
is completed, it would mean that the uttered noun itself 
would in addition to expressing the accessory, also bring 
the main idea, namely, action to the mind. To make 
the same word bring both the action and the accessory 
to the mind is not right. It is against our common 
experience. This view is associated with the 
Mīmāmsaka. Bhartrhari does not subscribe to this 
view. The word actually uttered cannot bring the 
word not uttered to the mind because its function is 
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to convey its own meaning. Nor can its meaning bring 
the unuttered word to the mind because there is no 
relation between the two. Nor can the uttered word 
bring the meaning of the unuttered word to the mind 
because there is no relation between a word and the 
meaning of some other word. A fourth possibility 
is that the meaning of the uttered word would bring 
the meaning of the unuttered word to the mind. But 
that would be a case of inference and not of verbal 
cognition. The conclusion is that when a single word, 
noun or verb, is uttered, it brings without the inter- 
mediary of any other word, but with the help of thc 
context any other meaning which is required to 
complete it. This is Bhartrhari's view. 

20. Completeness of meaning is then the test of 
a sentence. ‘That is why even a single word can be a 
sentence, if somehow completeness of meaning is 
achieved. For the same reason, even long phrases 
with incomplete meanings do not constitute sentences. 
A phrase consisting of many words is not a sentence 
if it still requires some other word or words for the 
completion of its meaning. That is the case with 
intermediary sentences, syntactically connected with 
the main sentence. Such intermediary sentences are 
no better than individual words. These intermediary 
sentences may all contain a verb, but that does not m ake 
any difference. We have already seen that even the 
meaning of a verb sometimes requires to be completed 
with the help of some accessory which would help in 
the accomplishment of the action denoted by the verb 
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That is why any definition of a sentence based on the 
presence of one or more verbs has to be understood in 
this light. The two Vārttika-s defining a sentence 
given by Kātyāyana under P. 2. 1. l in the context 
of the definition of syntactical connection (samarthya) 
have to be interpreted in accordance with this concep- 
tion of the sentence. Both these definitions mentioned 
the presence of one single verb in a sentence. But they 
should not be understood to mean that where there is 
more than one verb, the words would not constitute a 
sentence. There can be more than one verb if one of 
them is the main one and the other subordinate to it. 
Just as many words ending in the suffix $ä can be 
subordinate to one verb and be in the same sentence, 
in the same way, more than one verb can be subordinate 
to the main verb found in the same sentence. More 
than one verb can result in there being more than one 
sentence, if they are independent of one another. 
Not if one of them is the main one and the others 
subordinate to it. Here Bhartrhari gives the sentence 
mrgah pasyata yati=‘ The deer goes, see!’ Though 
there are two finite verbs here, they are connected 
with each other and so there is only one sentence. 
The opinion of those who interpret these three words 
as constituting cither one sentence or two sentences 
is rejected. In the foregoing discussion, there has been 
talk about completeness and incompleteness of meaning. 
Bhartrhari clarifies his conception of completeness. 
Unless the incompleteness is verbal, that is, it comes 
out of the words themselves, the meaning must be 
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considered to be complete. | Incompleteness is more in 
the way of saying a thing rather than in the thing itself. 
Nobody can say everything. Certain things arc implied. 
They need not be openly expressed in words. They are 
left to be understood. What is actually expressed does 
not become incomplete unless there is incompleteness 
in the expression itself. When somebody says: * Deva- 
datta cooks °, the sentence is complete though how and 
what he cooks is not mentioned. From the word ‘ cooks ° 
an average listener would understand a complete mean- 
ing. What he understands would not be considered in- 
complete merely because all the details connected with 
Devadatta’s cooking are not mentioned. ‘The listener 
may have the desire to know the details but such desire 
is not aroused in him by any incompleteness in the words 
which he heard. It is aroused by the nature of the act 
of cooking. But that sort of desire to know more does 
not render the sentence incomplete. 

The complete meaning expressed by a sentence 
is a complex thing in which some process or action 
occupies the central position and is closely associated 
with its accessories and their qualifications, all amalga- 
mated into an indivisible whole. When one proceeds 
to analyse the sentence and the sentence-meaning, it 
is this central element, the process or action which is 
first analysed. The accessories and their qualifi- 
tions are analysed later. The accessories are there for 
the accomplishment ofthe action. Ofcourse, com pared 
to the ultimate purpose to fulfil which the action is 
accomplished, the latter is secondary, but that is not 
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always openly expressed in the sentence. Moreover there 
js no absolute fixity about what isa process and whatis 
an accessory. It all depends very much upon how the 
speaker wants to present them. What is presented as 
a process by one speaker can be presented as an access- 
ory by another. In the sentence Devadattah pacati — 
* Devadattah cooks’, the action of cooking is presented 
as a process, because it is conveyed by a verb, but in the 
sentence Devadattah pacikriyam karoti=* Devadatta does 
the action of cooking', the same thing is presented 
as a thing and not as a process. The fact is that all 
objects in the world are bundles of powers or capacities 
and it is open to a speaker to present an object in the 
light of any one of its capacities. The word does not 
touch the essence of an object. It stands far from it 
and does no more than bring it to the mind in some one 
of its many aspects, according to the intention of the 
speaker. It picks on some capacity or function of the 
object and presents it in that form. What the word 
presents has no fixity. It is not real. 

As stated above, when we analyse the sentence- 
meaning, it is its central element, some action or process 
which is first analysed. It is the verb, the most 
important word of the sentence, which expresses it. 
The verb always presents the action or process in a very 
general way. But each one of these actions or processes 
comprises an infinite number of varieties on. account 
of difference in the results arrived at or in their mode of 
performance. But the verb by itself cannot go into 
all these varieties. Ifthe latter are also to be conveyed, 
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many other words have to be used together with the 
verb for that purpose. Sometimes two different verbs 
may be used in two different sentences, but the action 
denoted by these two verbs may be the same. The 
fact is that every action is susceptible of infinite varia- 
tion but there is no adequate varicty of verbs to indicate 
all this infinite variety in the action. That has to be 
understood from the nature of the action itselfor through 
context and situation. That is what actually happens. 
The verb itself denotes the action directly only in a 
general way, but the listener understands it in a particular 
form according to circumstances. 

21. From all the foregoing discussions it is clear 
that according to Bhartrhari, the indivisible sentence is 
the unit of communication and that its meaning is 
understood in a flash (pratibhā). This meaning is also 
something indivisible, a complex cognition in which the 
central clement is an action or process with its access- 
ories closely associated with it. This idea of indivi- 
sibility and reality of the sentence and unreality of the 
individual word is very old in India if we go by what 
Yāska says in his Nirukta. This Nirukta passage has 
been understood differently by different scholars. What 
is of interest to us is that Bhartrhari refers to this Nirukta 
passage and gives us an idea of how he understood it. 

The context in which he makes the reference is as follows: 

As previously pointed out, the Mīmāmsaka believes in 

srutārthāpatti. When an utterance consists ofa single word 

whether it be a noun or averb, itdoesno moreth 
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its own meaning. This meaning brings to the 
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other meaning reguired to complete it, not directly but 
through the word to which the other meaning belongs. 
Thus the simple word is made up into a sentence. 
Bhartrhari does not accept this interpretation of 
what actually happens. We have already seen how he 
understands it. The main point in his interpretation 
is that we mentally complete the meaning of a sentence 
consisting of a single word by bringing in whatever 
other meaning is required without mentally adding 
any word to the word actually uttered. In other words, 
if the word actually uttered is a noun, it would not only 
convey its own meaning but also that of a verb for 
completing its own meaning and if itis a verb, it would 
not only convey its own meaning, but also that of a 
noun for completing its own meaning, without, in 
cither case, any other word being brought to the mind. 
Only the required meaning, without its word would be 
understood with the help of the context and the situa- 
tion. The consequence of this way of looking at it, 
says the Mīmāmsaka, is that where the sentence consists 
of a noun only, it would bring to the mind its own 
meaning, namely, some object or other plus some action 
or other for the sake of completeness, whereas when the 
sentence consists of a noun and a verb, the noun would 
convey only some object or other. Thus the meaning 
of a word becomes undefined and that would go against 
the clear statement of Yàska regarding the meaning of 
a verb and a noun. His statement is: bhavapradhünam 
ākhyātam=* An action or process is the meaning of a 
verb’; sattvapradhdnani nāmāni= things or objects form 
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the main meaning of nouns. It is on the basis of a 
clear distinction in the meaning of words that they have 
been put under four categories: noun, verb, preposition 
and particle—ndmakhyatopasarganipatah.  Bhartrhari's 
interpretation of the single-word sentence would go 
against the four parts of speech recognized by Yāska. 
If the individual word is unreal, as Bhartyhari maintains, 
what is the use of speaking about four parts of speech 
and defining their meaning? It is when faced with this 
challenge of disloyalty to the ancients that Bhartrhari 
tells us what the ancients really meant. Yaska mentions 
Audumbarayana with respect in the passage referred to 
under note 70, on p. 201, of my book entitled Bhartrhari. 
Bhartrhari also mentions him and couples him with 
another ancient name, namely, Vārttāksa. These two 
scholars, says Bhartrhari, secing that the sentence exists 
always in the mind and it is that which is connected in 
the world with the meaning have declared that the 
fourfold classification of words and of word-meanings 
does not exist. Both in the world andin the Science of 
Grammar, the easy and very comprchensive treatment 
of sentences on the basis of individual words is resorted 
to by convention for the sake of convenience. In the 
world, transactions are not always based on reality. 
Therefore, apart from the sentence there 
which is not mere creation of the world. 

22. Such, then, according to Bhartrhari, is the 
nature of the sentence-meaning. Though both of 
them have an external aspect they are inner realities. 
They are not only in the mind but have deeper roots. 
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They are derived from the Self which itself is a spark 
of the Brahman-sabdatattva, which represents total 
knowledge. Though inner realities are present in 
everybody, they have to be awakened before communi- 
cation can take place. The process of awakening has 
been described in the chapter dealing with Sphota 
in my Bhartrhari, pp. 147 ff. The sentence is the chief 
form of the sphota, though Bhartrhari does speak about 
it as pada and varņa also. It is not only referred to as 
sphola, but also as sabda. It is manifested by the sounds 
which are uttered in a sequence. Whether it is the 
process of the sounds manifesting the pada or of the 
pada-s manifesting the vakya or the padartha-s manifesting 
the vakyartha, the process is the same and has the same 
features, which are: (1) the manifestation takes place in 
a progressively clear manner, (2) before the sentence 
and the sentence-meaning are fully manifested and 
grasped, we seem to cognize some other elements, the 
individual words and their meanings but they are not 
real, (3) they are only the means by which the final 
clear cognition takes place. It is not an accident that 
these main features of the process are brought out by 
Bhartrhari both in the first Kāņda where the process 
of manifestation is described and m the second Kanda 
where the realitv of the sentence and the sentence- 
meaning only and the unreality and the character of 
being mere means to an end of the individual words 
and their meanings are emphasized. The kārika-s 
in which these features are mentioned in these two 


Kanda-s have a striking similarity of wording and ideas. 
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G. M. BONGARD-LEVIN 


GRAECO-ROMAN TRADITION AND 
RELIGIOUS-PHILOSOPHICAL CURRENTS 
IN MAURYAN INDIA 


THE study of the ancient Indian cultural scene involves 
substantial difficulties, which are primarily due to the 
scarcity of relevant documentary data. Indian (mainly 
Buddhist) texts treat ideological processes of the period 
fairly one-sidedly and many of them with a bias —the 
reason why this major question has gained no appro- 
priate coverage in modern works on Mauryan history: 
as a rule, their authors confine themselves to elaborate 
accounts of the situation in Buddhism. 

This lends a special interest to statements left bv 
Graeco-Roman (classical) authors, above all Megas- 
thenes. Goincidental with the early Mauryan period, 
fragments from writings of Megasthenes offer a major 
source of information on the religious life of that epoch 
permitting to check and supplement evidence 
tained in local works. 

Most important, Megasthenes and the classical 
authors who followed him correctly distinguished 
between the orthodox and unorthodox currents that 
divided the ancient Indian philosophers into Brāh- 
maņa-s and Sramana-s, The majority of the cl 
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authors employed a form similar to that of the ` R 
Indian sources which placed the Brāhmaņa-s first. _ 
However, some of the authors put the Sramana-s first 
thus repeating, so to speak, the form of Buddhist 
writings.! 

In keeping with one of the later traditions 
(Porphyrius), the Brahmana-s and $ramana-s consti- 


E 
tuted two particular currents, sects, teachings?, offering £ 
a fairly interesting explanation for the Brahmana- _ » 
Sramana opposition: while the Brāhmaņa-s have a com- à 


mon origin being hereditary preachers of one religious 
teaching, the Sramana-s form another group (genos) ` 
including members of widely varying Indian tribes E. 
(categories, social groups—ethnos). This communi- ë 
cation notes with suflicient clarity the organizational 2 
distinctions of the Orthodox and Šramaņa sects having 
analogies in Indian sources. Glose parallels with Indian 
writings are to be found in statements concerning 
the Sramana-s (Sarmanes) left by Strabo (15. I. 60). 
Following Megasthenes, Strabo stressed their relation- 
ship with the kings, who turned to them for discovering —— 
the sources of contemporary events (compare Indian — — 
data on the Šramaņa-s under the kings). A later | 
tradition (De Abstinentia, 4. 17) says that the sacr 
places of the Sramana-s had been built for the 
king and that the Sramana-s devoted the whol 


1 Stromateis I. 305; see also R S. Majumdar, T. 
of India, Calcutta, 1960, p. 425. aM pr 
2 Porphirii De Abstinentia SG oir 
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debates! (compare the data of Indian sources on the 
gifts of kings to various reform sects and acute contro- 
versies among the Sramana-s). Strabo (15. I. 60) 
discusses a specific Sramana group, Garmanes, known 
as Hylobioi (soothsayers and mvocators), who wandered 
about villages and towns begging for alms (compare 
data on wandering ascetics, Ajivika-s, who were most 
popular soothsayers). 

Apparently, Strabo’s (15. I. 70) observation on the 


Pramna-s= Pramnae—(in all probability, a variant of 


* Sramana-s \ is also related to the Sramana-s. "Writers", 
said Strabo, ‘oppose to the Brāhmaņa-s the Pramna-s, 
a contentious and disputatious sect. These philos- 
ophers ridicule the Brahmana-s who study natural 
phenomena and astronomy, as conceited and fools’2 
Strabo with amazing accuracy describes the situation 
that attended the emergence of Sramana-s reform 
schools, which opposed the Bràhmana-s and their 
docirincs and conducted various disputes on many 
problems posed by the existence of the world and man. 
The Sramana-s, ° heretics ", indeed opposed themselves 
to the Brahmana-s, derided them and fought their 
theory of the Brahmana-s’ exclusivenc | 
and accomplishments. 

The Sramana-s defied the conceit of the Br 
who claimed the right to teach 


ss, divine merits 


alimana-s, 
all society and put 


1 ibid. 


2 See Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Ha 
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Caste System, Calcutta, 1974, pp. 4-8. J loreigners on Indian 
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everyone spiritually wise. Many Buddhist texts 
described these claims as unfounded, delusive and false 
(musa) (Dīgha-Nikāya, 3. 84). In Teovija-sūtta (13. 15) 
Buddha likens the Brāhmaņa-s to blind people who 
preach what they neither know nor see themselves. 
‘The words of these Brāhmana-s become absurd 
(hassaka), idle (nāmaka), empty, meaningless (rittaka) 
and futile (tucehaka).” These Buddhist statements com- 
ing (rom the Šramaņa-s themselves convey with amazing 
accuracy the meaning of Strabo's words saying that 
the Sramana-s make fun of the Brahmana-s’ conceit 
and unreasonableness. 

A statement contained in writings by classical 
authors which, apparently, goes back to Megasthenes, 
says that the Sramana-s included a group of naked 
ascetics. (compare data on the Jaina Digambara-s, 
who walked naked). 

Fragments which can safely be associated with 
Megasthenes do not contain direct statements concerning 
the Buddhists although followers of Buddhism must 
have been included among the Sramana-s. True, Cle- — 
mens Alexandrinus, in retelling data by ? Megasthenes | 
on philosophers, wrote about the * Indians who follow 
the precepts of Boutta whom they Rao as a a God 


= Samantapäsādikä, Y. 46). — 
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it was a reflection of an ancient tradition going as far 
back as the Mauryan epoch. 

During the Seleucid ambassador’s stay in India, 
Brahmanism retained a majorinfluence. The opposing 
Sramana groups were still thought of as a whole and 
none of the reform currents had gained enough influence 
and power to warrant the particular attention of a 
foreigner. Data contained in Indian sources fit in 
very well with this conclusion. 

In the pre-Ashokan period, Buddhism had not vet 
become widespread rivalling other reform currents, 
primarily Ajivikism and Jainism. In the early Mauryan 
epoch the main watershed passed between, the Orthodox 
tradition and the Sramanical (heretical) sects—a circum- 
stance which was also noted by Megasthenes. The 
Brahmana-Sramana opposition, registered by classical 
authors and in early Indian texts, survived in a later 
period. Patafijali (2. 4. 12), for instance, underlined 
that the Bráhmana-s and Sramana-s represented separate 
currents and stood in distinct opposition (virodha) 
to each other. 

Substantial ground in the carl 
was retained by the Orthodox teaching. Apparently, 
the position of the Brāhmaņa-s was particularly strong 
in North-West India. This was fairly well known 
to Megasthenes and, before him, to writers who shared 
in the Alexander campaign. The influence of Brah- 
manical teachers and advisers in the Bindusāra period 


was known even from the Buddhist sources (for instance 


y Mauryan epoch 


2t 
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Graeco-Roman witnesses show the Brahmana-s to 
be the leading group among the Indian philosophers. 
According to Strabo (15. I. 59), compared to the 
Sramana-s, the Brahmana-s commanded particular 
respect. Classical authors pointed out a distinct identity 
of views among the Brahmanical schools—something 
which ties in well with the data of Indian sources 
concerning Brahmanism, 

According to Porphyrius (De Abstinentia, 4. 17), 
who observed ancient tradition, the Brahmana-s com- 
prised a sacerdotal category of one religious type. 
The same author indicates that the Brahmana-s came 
from one clan originating from one mother and one 
father—evidence similar to what we know about the 
claims of Orthodox Brahmana-s on particular origin 
from one ancestor. Graeco-Roman witnesses discuss 
Brahmanic ascetics who followed the norms prescribed 
for the Brahmacarya (Strabo says, for instance, 
that the Brahmana-s became ascetics for thirty-seven 
years dedicating themselves to the study of the sacred ` 
texts; according to the Laws of Manu (3. 1), the long- — 
est term for Brahmacarya was also thirty-seven years). 

Works by classical authors, primarily Megasthenes, 
contain extremely valuable information on the 
cults of the early Mauryan epoch. 
sador mentioned the worship of Heracles 
India. Undoubtedly, he implied a local d 
text does not name himt The question 


1 See A. Dahlquist, Megasthenes and Indian . 
1962. 
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mythological image was concealed here under the 
name of Heracles presents a substantial interest. 
Most of the researchers agree that it is a description of 
Krsņa.t It is essential, however, that in the Graeco- 
Roman writings the main feature of the deity was his 
supernatural physical power and unlimited bellicosity 
(Diodorus, 2. 39). This ties in poorly with the tradi- 
tional Krsņa image, which is associated with the theme 
of love and pastoral games (only much later, already 
according to the Purāņa-s, did Krsņa gain other 
features). Most probably, Megasthenes reflected here 
the stage of the formation of Vaisņavism at which one 
of its central characters (at least, for the north-west of 
the country) was Vāsudeva, who retained features of a 
fearless warlike Ksatriya. The legitimacy of an expla- 
nation like this is indicated by relevant data of Panini 
and the epigraphic material which unambi guously reveal 
Vasudeva worship in this part of India at least in the 
2nd century p.G2 The subsequent fusion of the two 
mythological traditions led to a fusion of the images 
of Vasudeva and Krsna, which turned into a single 
deity, the Krsna features gradually gaining prevalence. 
In this case the Heracles of Megasthenes was no other 
image than north-Indian Vasudeva, who retained his 
independence of the Krsna tradition proper. 


l See W. Ruben, Krishna. Konkordanz und Kommentar der 
Motives seines Heldenlebens, Istanbul, 1943; chee * ar der 
of India, vol. I, L., 1924; on the comparison of Siva ex 
sec A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient I 


History 
; and Heracles 
ndia, Varanasi, 1963. 


^ See V. 8. Agrawala, India as knowm to p nini, Lucknow 1953 
" í 12242. 
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Megasthenes (Arrian, Indica, 8. 4) also made 
the major observation that Heracles was held in par- 
ticularly great respect with the Indian tribe Sourasenoi 
(Sürasena), whose principal cities were Methora 
(Mathura) and Cleisobora (apparently, Krsnapura). 
Megasthenes’ statement concerning Mathura as the 
centre of worship of Heracles-Vasudeva ties in well 
with data offered by ancient Indian sources. 

The Vasudeva-Krsna cult had its home m north 
India. The duality of the deity’s name is traceable 
to two different tribal traditions. The two currents 
merged much later but the spread of the Vasudeva 
cult was registered already in the early period: it was 
mentioned by Panini. Vasudeva must have also 
been one of the legendary ancestors of the Vrsni-s, was 
first worshipped as a real hero of the past ages and had a 
superhuman power but was not a deity. Comparison » 
with Heracles illustrates precisely this aspect of Vāsu- 
devism. Clashing with Vaisnavism geographically, this | 
religious group found itself in the sphere of its syncretic. 
activity. There is little information available about ` 
Vàsudeva proper in his initial meaniag. Later 
became one of the central elements of the set of legend 


unrelated. Otherwise, Vasudeva appears as on 
heroic Ksatriya, all subsequent elements of his | 

ological biography going back to Vaisn | 
‘There is no pinpointing the time of this 
However, researchers possess extremely. 
this time undeniable evidence | 
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2nd century B.c.—the famous Besnagar inscription of 
Heliodoros, the earliest known epigraphic evidence of 
Vaisnavism.! The text discovered in Besnagar says: 
‘This Garuda column of Vasudeva, the god of gods, 


was erected by Heliodoros the Bhāgavata, the son of 


Dion and an inhabitant of Taksagila, who arrived as 
Greek ambassador from the court of great king 
Antialkidos to King Kausiputra Bhāgabhadra, the 
Saviour, who is prospering in thc fourteenth year of 
his reign.’ 

This caption offers material for some interesting 
observations. First, it registers Garuda’s rclationship 
with the Bhāgavata tradition. The inclusion cf 
Garuda in the Vaisnava pantheon was cased by the 
fact that Visņu, being a variant of a sunny deity in 
the Rg Veda, was sometimes depicted as a bird. Later, 
this relationship became inseparable and the epithet 
garuda-dhoaja became perhaps the most frequent defini- 
tion of Naràyana-Visnu.? 

Second, Visnu-Bhagavata here is a synonym for 
Vāsudeva. The two traditions were already fused. 
Third, the text indicates the spread of Vāsudevism in 
Taxila. It was followed by the Indians as well as 
foreigners. The column erected in honour of G 


aruda 
must have been part of a temple and, presu 


mably, 


1 See D. G. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
1965, p. 96. 
2 See 8. Chattopadhyaya, Evolution 
Delhi, 1970, p. 35. : 


vol. I, 2 ed., Calcutta, 


of Hindu Sects, New 
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this period also saw the creation of sculptural portraits 
of Visņu-Vāsudeva. 
Šaivism was incorporated in the Brahmanized 
pr later—in the early centuries A.D. Neverthe- 
“SS s, there are no grounds for questioning the existence 
of “fie Siva cult already in deep antiquity. It can be 
construed as some aboriginal Dravidian deity. In 
general, it is essential always to bear in mind that 
nearly all we know about the earliest stage of Indian 
relīgion comes from Brahmanical literature—a circum- 
stance which accounts for a substantial aberration in 
the concepts aram ie evolution of Indian cults and religious 
systems. The moment of inclusion of some aboriginal 
faith in Brahmanism and its legalization by the ruling 
tradition in this case appear as the actual birth of the 
given phenomenon although in effect it may have 
crystallized long before and even go back to the pre- 
Vedic epoch. Naturally, utter lack of historical 
evidence makes it an exceedingly great problem to | 
disclose the objective essence of the process. In some ^. 
instances, however, indirect indications permit to fll ` 
the gaps due to one-sidedness of the sources. In- 
valuable aid again comes from writings by G 
authors, which is the only view of the evolution. 
ancient Indian religious currents from outside. ly 
Megasthenes also originated the tradition sa 
that the Indian mountain mem h 


Dionysos. ^ According to some scholars, 


1 Diodorus, II. 39; Strabo, 15. 1. 58. 
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indicates the presence of Saiva cults. It will be 


«n . a 
membered that Siva was worshipped by many mountain 


tribes, this gaining him the epithet girīša, ‘ruler of 


mountains”. Ecstatic rituals of the Saivaites can be 
interpreted as parallels to the Dionysos cult. The 
processions of Dionysians in north-west India described 
by Arrian (Indica, 5. 4) and Strabo (15. T. 8) could 
also be related to Saivism. It is indicative that Graeco- 
Roman references to Indian Dionysos in many respects 
coincide with the local tradition of Siva (Rudra-Šiva). 1 
Dionysos is portrayed as long-haired and long-bearded 
and therefore named Katapogon (Diodorus, 3. 63). 
In the Rg-Veda and Vajasaneyt-Samhità Rudra bears the 
epithet kapardm, i.c. having tangled hair (curiously, 
the two terms reveal close phonetic similarity); the 
Dionysos cult is associated with incense (his followers 
rubbed themselves with incense, Strabo, 15. I. 58; 
Arrian, Indica 7. 9). A similar characteristic is given 
to Siva in Vājasaneyi-Samhitā (3. 61: 58). Accordīng 
to Strabo (15. I. 58), the followers of Dionysos wear 
a mitra. Rudra is described as wearing a specific 
turban-like headgear. During Dionysian festivities 
the Indians used drums and bells (Strabo, 15. I. 58). 
Indian tradition describes Siva as a lover 
including bells. Graeco-Roman authors str 
connection with dances (they say that he 


of music, 
ess Dionysos’ 
taught Indians 


lSukumari Bhattacharji, The Indian 
parative Study of Indian Mythology from the 
Cambridge, 1970. 


Lheogony (A Com- 
Vedas to the Pur anas) 
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satyric dances; Arrian, Indica 7. 8). The rites per- 
formed in honour of Siva were accompanied by dances. X 
Siva sings and dances in his abode on Mt. Kailàsa 
(Mbh., 13. 14-15). In Indian tradition he is known 
as dancer-king, the dances being associated with the 
state of ecstasy (Siva is even called chief of the mad— 
those who are in a state of inebriation-unmattavinayaka). 
Dionysos, coming to India, gave the Indians wine 
and taught them the art of grapevine cultivation 
(Strabo, 15. I. 8; Arrian India 7. 5) and was 
therefore named god of wine-making. Šiva is also 
associated with intoxicating drinks; Graeco-Roman 
tradition says that Dionysos acquainted the Indians 
with various plants—laurel, ivy, myrtle, beech, fig- 
tree (Diodorus, 3. 63). In ancient Indian sources 
Rudra is referred to as ruler of trees (Vrksapati, Pada- — — 
pešvara). He was given the names of various trees. He 
was particularly associated with the Ašvattha tree, 
Ficus religiosa (Mdk., 13. 85), the sacred fig-tree; 
iconographically, Siva is sometimes presented in the — 
shape of a banyan tree; Graeco-Roman writers attri- = 


+> 


to the Indians (Dionysos gave the Indians seeds: 
Indica, 7. 5). Indian tradition viewed Siva 
Rudra as gods of fertility. In some texts Rue 
named ruler of the fields and Siva owner of th 


made bulls draw a plough (Arrian, Indica, 
is frequently associated with a bull. He si 
( Mbh., 8. 24) and wears an embl 
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(Mbh., 2. 25) and is named ‘ruler of cattle (pasupali). 


Graeco-Roman writers speak of Dionysos as healer of 


an army which fell ill (Diodorus, 2. 38). Back in the 
Rg-Veda (1. 114. 5) Šiva is presented as a healer holding 
medicines in his hand. Rudra-Siva is not infrequently 
described as protector from all diseases. Dionysos, 
Says Arrian (Indica, 7. 7) gave the Indians arms. 
Siva, according to the epic, gave arms to his followers 
and special arms to Arjuna teaching him to use these 


arms (Mbh., 3. 40). 


Thus, most of the Graeco-Roman sources of 


Dionysos tic in with the data of Indian sources of Siva 
(remarkably, a large proportion of the Indian data 
efers to the Vedic and Epic periods). 

Not accidentally, Megasthenes and the subsequent 
writers compared the Indian gods to the most popular 
deities of Graeco-Roman tradition—Heracles and 
Dionysos: they proceeded from customary concepts and 
images. However, there is a stri kingly large proportion 
of coincidences of the two traditions—added evidence 
of the correctness of statements left by Megasthenes. 

The evidence of Graeco-Roman writers cited here, 
compared with the data contained in In 
thus enables us to form a fuller idea of the main and 
specific features in the cultura] evolution of Maury 


cian sources, 


an 
India. Undeniably, researchers of ancient India should 
make a more thorough study of the Graeco-Roman 


tradition of India and fuller use of Graeco-Roman sources 
in analysing concrete phenomena of India’s social 
political and cultural life in that epoch, ` 
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ROSANE ROCHER 


THE VIVĀDĀRNAVASETU 
CHAPTERS 1 AND 2 


AMONG Professor K. Kunjunni Raja’s many scholarly 
activities, researchers particularly appreciate the 
editorial role he has played and continues to play for 
the New Catalogus Catalogorum. Not only is this monu- 
mental work an indispensable reference tool, its editor 
has been most generous in providing interested scholars 
with data available only in his files, prior to publication. 
As a recipient of Professor Kunjunni Raja’s communi- 
cations, I am happy to dedicate to him this preliminary 
report on a critical edition of the Vivadárnavasetu which 
I have in preparation, and which he helped make 
possible.! J 

The  Fivadárpavasetu, also known as Vioddarpava- — T 
bhaüjana, was the first legal treatise composed at the in- —— 
stance of the British? In 1772, when the British govem- ` 
ment in Dengal assumed the administration. of civ 


t This research is supported by a grant from the Joint 
mittee on South Asia of the American Council of Learned 
and the Social Science Research Council, and a sabbati 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 2 

2 Sec * The British as Patrons of the Šāstra ` 
M. Derrett, Religien, Law and the State in M 
pp. 225-73. 
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justice in their possessions, Governor Warren Hastings 


commissioned a group of ten pandits, to whom an 
eleventh was later added, to write a code of Hindu laws. 
Although its English version, made on a Persian 
abstract of a Bengali oral rendering, became famous as 
A Code of Gentoo Laws, published in London in 1776, the 
original Sanskrit text remained largely unknown. It was 
so little known that, when the Sri Venkatesvara Press 
in Bombay published in 1888 an edition of the Vivādārna- 
vaselu, the editors did not realize that it represented the 
original Sanskrit text of the famed Code, but believed 
it to have been composed at the instance of Ranjit 
Singh of the Punjab. Although the real identity of the 
treatise later became apparent, the edition did little 
to remedy the undeserved obscurity in which the Sans- 
krit text had fallen. Not only is it extremely rare,! 
it constitutes a simple printing, not a critical edition, 
of the text. It is based on a single Lahore manuscript 
and is incomplete. On some points, it may even have 
reinforced false notions on the tenor of the pandits’ 
compilation, instead of correcting the distortions to 
which the string of successive tr 
better known English Code. 

The edition lacks the first two chapters of the Sans- 
krit treatise, precisely those which the English ver 


sion 
ç = > 1 
L ATS aS a reface’. t | CTAAtee + ° . 
treats as a “p ce’. Itthus creates the impression that 


anslations led in the 


l was unable to find 
London. I have used the cop 
Calcutta. 


a i a : ` " 
copy in the United States or in 


y in the Indian National Library in 
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the two chapters on the creation and duties of castes, 
and the qualifications and duties of the king, which i 
understandably struck the British as devoted to non- 
legal, extraneous matters, were also considered to be 
so by the pandits themselves. An examination of the 
complete Sanskrit text reveals a different situation. 
While the English Code has 19 legal chapters, preceded 
by two prefatory chapters, manuscripts show that the 
pandīts organized their compilation in 21 successive 
chapters, called rmi or taraūga. Though the edition 
lacks the first two chapters, it confirms this original 
division. Indeed, the editors had to resort to the ex- 
pedient of dividing the third chapter into three to make 
up for the absence of the first two, and to reach the 
desired ‘end of chapter 3’ at the conclusion of the section 
on debt. Of twenty manuscripts of the text to which 
I had access, only one agrees with the edition in omitting 
the first two chapters. In one other the disappearance 
of these chapters and of the first few pages of the third 
results from the accidental loss of its first 25 folios. The 
pandits’ introduction, in all sixteen manuscripts which ` 
have no missing pages at the beginning, includes these 
first two chapters in the enumeration of the titles under _ 
which the compilation is organized: 
iha vacyani varņādeh srstis tasya ca vrttayah (var. 
taddharmanirnayah) 
rājaprašamsā tacchatramantridütüdilaksanam 
rājadharma  rnádánam vrddhyadividhilagnakah 
The enumeration proceeds in the exact order o. 
different from the vivādapada-s enume 
5 
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beginning of the chapter on debt, on the authority of 
Manu. Clearly, the pandits did not view the first two 
chapters as prefatory, as the English version would lead 
us to believe. 
In the English Code, these chapters constitute but 
the last part of a long introduction. After a preface 
by the English translator, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
the introduction includes 
—a translation of a ‘preliminary discourse’ by the pandits 
on the circumstances under which they were called 
to produce their work, 

—an enumeration of the ‘names of the Bramins, who 
compiled this work’, 

—a 'glossary of such Shanscrit, Persian, and Bengal 
words, as occur in this work’, 

—a list of ‘names of the Hindoo months with the corres- 
ponding dates in the English months’, 

—a list of ‘names of authors, quoted in this compilation’, 

—^a list of the books from whence this pootee was com- 
piled’, and 

—a table of ‘contents of the chapters’, 

before the so-called ‘preface’ which corr 

first two chapters of the Sanskrit text. Two of these 

items, the glossary and the corresponde 

Indian and English calendars, are 

nizable as reference tools provided by the translator, 

which GATI? have been part of the pandits” compilation, 

but others might be expected to be featured in the Sans- 

krit ext, I'he fact that the edition of 1888 lacks thc 

pandits’ introduction as well as the first two chapters, 


esponds to the 


nce between 
immediately recog- 
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has made it impossible to verify whether these several 
items indeed had a place in the original compilation. 
A comparison with the introduction preserved in manu- 
scripts of the Vivadarnavasetu reveals that none of them 
is included, although there are some interesting paral- 
lels. The pandits’ introduction is extremely brief. 
It consists of a blessing (in one fardalavikridita stanza), 
an cnumeration of their principal sources (in two 
indravajrā stanzas), and a list of topics to be treated, 
which has already been mentioned. The blessing 
disappeared in the translation. The pandits’ enumera- 
Gon of their sources and of the topics to be treated were 
not the basis for the lists of authors quoted and books 
used, nor for the table of contents in the English Code. 
Those were compiled by the English translator later 
on, and drawn from the translated text. Similarly, 
the līst of the eleven authors of the Code fails to coincide 
with the way in which they are named in the statement 
which, in usual Indian fashion, concludes the Sanskrit 
text. Most interesting. of all is the fact that no manu- 
script of the Vivādārnavasetu contains the pandits * *pre- 
liminary discourse’. There is no doubt that the pandits 
wrote that statement, which excited the admiration of 
contemporary Europe for its high-mindedness and 
spirit of tolerance. It appears, however, that it was 
not an integral part of their work, and that they handed 
it in separately, perhaps at the request of the English 
translator. 

To a reader of the English version, the work thus 
appears as a compilation of laws in 19 chapters, with 
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several introductory appendages, beginning with the 
pandits’ preliminary discourse, and ending with accounts 
of the creation and of the qualities required of the magis- 
trate. The original Sanskrit text is quite different. Tt 
is a compilation in 21 chapters, the first of which deals 


with the duties of castes, thc second with the duties of 


the king, and which is devoid of any statement of time, 
place, and circumstances of thc composition.! 
Why, one may wonder, do I refer to the second 


chapter as spelling out the duties and qualifications of 


the king, when speaking of the Sanskrit text, and those 
of the magistrate, when speaking of the English Code? 
This is a point on which, the English version is seriously 
flawed, and which the omission of the first two chapters 
in the edition failed to correct. The process of successive 
translations resulted in Sanskrit rājā being rendered as 
‘magistrate’, via Persian hakim. Some of the king’s 


duties, such as hearing parties with patience and restitu- 


ting stolen property, corresponded to what an English- 
man might expect of 


a magistrate, but other provisions, 
such as his having 


spies and ambassadors, building 
1 One point in the translated preliminary discowrse is however 
echoed in the statement which concludes the Sanskrit text. In a 
final sloka, the pandits describe themselves as anek a 
vrnda ‘a group of scholars, residents of different 
confirms the remark, in the preliminary discourse 
that ‘Bramins, learned in the Shaster, . were one from all 
parts of the kingdom’, and contradicts other testimonies. AC ; rdi z 
to which all pandits came from Nabadvip. The īsto a ae 


origin and background of the authors requires a special study 
which cannot be attempted here, e^ STUY, 


avisayavāsividvad- 
places’. This 
5 to the effect 
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fortresses, and waging war, must have been puzzling 
to the English translator Governor Hastings had 
appointed. The fact that the incongruity was allowed 
to stand reveals something of the conditions under 
vhich the translation was prepared. Direct consulta- 
tion between the English translator and the pandits, 
which would have resolved the issue, was obviously 
impossible. At a time when no Englishman knew Sans- 
krit, and no pandit English, intermediaries were the 
only resource. Halhed knew Persian extremely well, 
but none of the pandits did, since it proved necessary 
for one of them to give the Persian munshi a Bengali 
oral rendering of the Sanskrit text. Halhed, who, a 
few years later, was to publish the first Bengali grammar 
in English, apparently did not yet control the language 
sufficiently well to seek the pandits’ immediate guidance. 
For lack of a common language, discussion with the 
pandits was precluded. He was at the mercy of the 
Persian abstract of the text, with all its ambiguities. 

Considering the obscurities of the English version, 
obscurities which the omission of the first two chapters 
in the edition of 1888 failed to remove, it may be worth- 
while to give here, in anticipation of a complete and 
critical edition of the Vivadarnavasetu, a survey of the 
contents and characteristics of these initial sections in 
the pandits’ original compilation. It will be noted 
that in these as in later chapters of the text, the pandits 
made it a practice to quote authoritative Smrti texts 
and commentaries—often with identification of their 
source —, to which they added comments of their own. 
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These features, which represent the style of a traditional] 
Nibandha, were totally obscured in the 
process. 


trans lating 


Chapter 1 begins with a brief account of the creation 
(entitled srstt?, var. varnádisrstih) taken from the Maha- 
bharala (12. 200. 8-13, and 31-33 with specific reference 
to castes)." Then follows a longer section on the re- 
Spective functions, occupations, and duties of castes 
(entitled esām vritih, var. dharmah). This begins with the 
relevant section in Manu (10. 75-99), with clucidating 
comments consistently based on Kullükabhatta's com- 
mentary. The pandits obviously wished to provide 
their British patrons with a rationale and historical 
foundation for the assignment of separate duties and 
perquisites to different castes, for they procceded to 
quote the Mahabharata’s relation of the times preced- 
ing the kingship of Vena (12. 59. 13-33 and 94-99) 
For the description of Vena’ 
and the restoration under P 


S sins and mixing of castes, 
rthu with the assignment to 
cach of its place and duties, they turned 
a specifically Bengali identity, the Brhaddharmapuréna 
(utlarakhanda 13. 13 - |4. 71), with minimal inserts from 
Manu (10. 9) and the Mahābhārata (12. 59. 104-106). The 
chapter ends with a section on the duties of Candala-s 
and Švapaca-s from Manu (10. 91-56). = 


to a text with 


1 References given for sequences of ye 
cach and every verse in the 
Vivādārņavasetu. 

* See R. C. Hazra, Studies in the 
1963, p. 449. 


"565 do not imply that 
Sequence is quoted in the 


Upapurāņas, Vols o. G 


salcutta, 
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Chapter 2, of almost equal length with the first, is 
organized in seven sections. It opens on a glorification of 
the king (rājaprašamsā) based on Manu (7. 3-19 and 9. 
303-311), again with elucidations from Kullüka's com- 
mentary. Then follow brief paragraphs on the character- 
istics of the King’s umbrella (chattra), ministers (mantrin), 
secretary (lekhaka), ambassadors (dita), and fortified resi- 
dence (rājavāsa). The description of the umbrella comes 
from the Agnipurdna (224. 1-2), that of the secretary from 
the Garudapurüna (112. 7), while scattered verses from 
Manu's chapter 7 are the basis for the gualification of 
ambassadors and ministers, and the fortification of the 
king's residence. Other provisions for the king's residence 
are drawn from the Mahābhārata (12. 69. 51-58). The last 
section is understandably longer than all others combined, 
since it deals with the king’s duties (rējadharmah). Tt 
is also the most varied in terms of sources quoted, 
though Manu, with Kullika, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Rajadharma Parvan of the Mahābhārata constitute its 
primary foundations. Most striking is the fact that, while, 
in chapter 1, the duties of castes are described in long 
sequences of verses taken from their sources, for the 
dutics of the king, the pandits picked isolated verses, 
often one by one. This section begins with the personal 
qualities a king must cultivate and the vices he must 
avoid (from Manu 7. 44-48), then states some of his 
general duties (isolated verses from Manu and the 
Mahabharata). The next subject is the king as warrior: 
his duty to fight enemies, restrictions on the weapons 
he may use and the people he may kill (Manu 7. 87-93 
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and Mahābhārata 12. 86. 25), provisions for the distribu- 
tion of booty (Manu 7. 96), the precautions he must 
take to conceal his weaknesses while cxploiting those 
of his enemies (Manu 7. 105-108 and 170-175), how 
best to deploy his forces( Manu 7. 189- 190) and deal with 
conquered territories (Manu 7.201-209 and Yajfiavalkya 
1. 339), culminating in the philosophy of the king- 
conqueror set forth in Manu 7. 99. Next comes the 
king’s role in internal affairs: the royal audience 
(isolated verses from Manu), the administrative set-up 
of the kingdom (Mau 7. 114-121), fire prevention 
(Mahābhārata 12. 69. 45-47), the king as enforcer of the 
law promulgated by brahmins (Yajiiavalkya 2. 185, 
Brhaspathi 17, 4. and 9-10, Narada 17. 5-6 anda quote 
attributed to Gotama which corresponds to Vasistha 
1. 40-42), his duty to provide endowments for brahmins 
(Manu 7. 134-135) and his role as protector of property 
(Manu 8. 40 and Mahābhārata 12. 76. 10-12). Then 
follow scattered provisions from many sources, primarily 
Manu and the Mahābhārata, which describe the relation- 
ship of the king with his subjects: how he must be patient, 
patronize lavish sacrifices, inspire confidence, be calm 
in times of emergency, refrain from excesse 
justice prevails, and generally prote 
harm. After considerations on the 1 
council to be conducted in secrecy ( 
the chapter ends on a quotation fr 
on the king’s responsibilities as guardian of morals. 
The pandits appear to have bee 


n original. The text 
quoted in chapter 2 of the Vivādārņavasotu is not taken 


8, sce to it that 
ct his people from 
1ced for the king's 
Manu 7. 147-151), 
om the Devīpurāņa 
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from any of the better-known treatises on rājanīti. Im 
some respects there are marked differences. Most 
noticcable is the absence of provisions for the king’s 
chaplain (purohita), chief justice (pradvivaka), treasury 
(Kosa), allies (mitra), and consecration (abhiseka). The 
motives which guided the pandits’ choice are not im- 
mediately apparent, but a preliminary observation 
might be made that they seem to have approached 
their several topics with an open mind. If they felt 
that previous Nibandha-s covered the subject to their 
satisfaction, they used them almost slavishly, as was the 
case with the chapter on debt, which a close exmina- 
tion reveals to be little more than a weaving together 
of the texts and comments provided in the Vivada- 
rainākara and Vivādacintāmaņi. If they did not find 
a treatise which fulfilled their expectations, they created 
one of their own, possibly with each or several of the 
eleven authors contributing quotes from Smrti texts 
to the general effort. This may account for the Jolty 
character of some secticns of chapter 2, which contrasts 
with the smooth argumentative tone of chapter 3, and 
the long sequences of verses which form the backbone 
of chapter 1. Further research will be needed to 
confirm and refine these tentative and partial conclu- 
sions. Until such time as a critical edition of the entire 
Sanskrit text is completed and analysed, this article 
will have achieved its purpose if it alerts scholars to 
the dangers of judging the pandits’ compilation on the 
evidence of its better-known English version and of 
its first and incomplete edition. 


a 
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VEDIC RELIGION IN KERALA 


Ir is difficult to deal with any aspect of Sanskrit culture 
in Kerala and not find that Professor K. Kunjunni 
Raja has already treated it authoritatively and exhaus- 
tively. In the following pages, the attempt is made 
with some temerity, chiefly in order to pay tribute to 
the author of these pioneering investigations, whose 
sasiyabdapirti we are celebrating. | 

The title * Vedic Religion in Kerala’ should come 
as a surprisc to those who think that the religion of the 
Veda-s existed only in north-west India and became 
extinct more than 2000 years ago. However, Vedic 
culture is alive among the Nambudiri brahmins of 
Kerala, along with many other beliefs and practices 
which belong to the later Hindu religion. ‘Che purpose 
of this paper is to provide an outline of these Vedic 
survivals, and compare them 
Vedic religion and with 
in India. 

If we adopt a historical point of view and accept 
labels which have been customary for some time among 
scholars of Indian religion, we should say that the 
Vedic religion flourished in northern India until it 
was replaced by Hinduism after 600 p.c. Sometimes 
another label is used, namely, Brahmanism, to denote 


briefly with the original 
similar survivals elsewhere 
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the carliest phase of Hinduism. But this name only 


complicates matters further and is best avoided. The = 
labels * Vedic’ and * Hindu’ themselves are to some 3 
extent misleading. The term vaidika applies to anything b. 
that 1s directly connected with the Veda-s, at whatever Ei 
period. As for * Hindu —though the Greeks had = 
already referred to the people they met as people of ^ 


the Indus or * Indians" ('Ivàwot), the term * Hinduism’ 

has been in usc only since about 1830. The only ë 
Indian word which resembles it in function and exten- A 
sion is dharma. In the Veda-s, this term applied particu- 
larly to the world of the gods. Later it came to include 

° not only religion, but all the ethical, social and legal 
principles associated with religion" (Renou 1953, 48). 

If we drop the labels ° Vedic’ and * Hindu,’ we 
perceive a continuous stream of development, start- 
ing at least with the Rgveda, and continuing unti] ` 
the present. Many non-Vedic and pre-Vedic elements _ 
have contributed to this development. In the early | 
centuries before Christ the Veda-s lost much of their 
influence. They continued to be transmitted formally, ` 
as sound, complete with all phonetic and acoustic ` 
detail. But in the general area of religion, atten- x 
tion shifted to new concepts and structures, suc 
are illustrated in the epic and the Puràna-s. 
developments were initiated by the Upanisad-s i 
domain of thought, and by Pànini's grammar 
area ofscientific development. Linguistically th sis 
ed by Panini’s distinction between džās 
language, and chandas, the Vedic langu 
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these were not yet entirely distinct around 500 p.c. 
they gradually began to diverge. And so we me 
maintain that at the time the Veda-s began to be looked 
upon as a sacred heritage, as srulz or ° revelation,’ and 
the smrti traditions of the epic and the sūtra literature 
arose, Hinduism was born. At that time, what hap- 
pened to the Veda-s? 

The incorporation of the Veda-s within Hinduism 
presents a paradox to which Renou has drawn attention 
in * Le destin du Vēda dans l'Inde? (1960). On the one 
hand, the Veda-s were regarded as eternal. of non- 
human origin, and the source of all religion; on the 
other hand their contents were abandoned and forgot- 
ten and replaced by ideas of a different nature. The 
subdivision of the Veda-s into schools, for example, 
was mainly maintained only among brahmins; the 
larger society, including the brahmins. adopted new 
sects and. deities, and new notions such as bhakti. The 
notion of karman, originally applicable to the Vedic 
ritual, was replaced by jñāna in thc Upanisad-s and in 
a similar manner and roughly at the same time in 
Buddhism. 

The formal transmission of the Ved 
while Hindu civilization Spread over the subcontinent. 
It assumed two distinct forms: the transmission of the 
Veda-s themselves, called adhyaya, “1 arning,’ ‘ re- 
petition" or ‘recitation? and the ritual application of 
the Veda-s, called prayoga ox viniyoga. The latter term 
refers specifically to the recitation Of a particular mantra 
to accompany a particular rite at a particular point 


a-s continued 


, 
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in the ritual. I shall first deal with adkyāya and return 
to prayoga subsequently. 

The adhyaya tradition is oral. And so we witness 
a development which is probably without parallel: 
for about 3,000 years, a class of people devoted them- 
selves in relative isolation to the formal preserva- 
tion of a large number of oral compositions, confining 
themselves almost entirely to sound. There is no 
corresponding tradition for preserving the meaning, 
which was accordingly modified. The formal trans- 
mission of the sounds of the language has been at least 
as faithful as have been manuscript traditions in other 
parts of the world. Sound, though perhaps not as 
durable as stone or clay, has proved much less suscep- 
tible to wear and tear than paper. As a result, we 
have access to one of the ancient literatures of mankind 
almost in its original form and in its entirety. 

This extraordinary effort of memorization can 
largely be explained by a simple fact: when the Veda-s 
were composed, writing was unknown in the community 
to which the composers belonged. It is a matter of 
controversy whether at a much earlier period a regular 
system of writing was used in the Indus civilization 
which at one time had occupied the same areas which 
the Vedic nomads entered. But even if this is so, it 
is not open to doubt that the art of writing had dis- 
appeared with the advent of the Vedic culture. When 
writing was later introduced (or re-introduced) from 
elsewhere, it was considered alien to the Vedic heritage 
and therefore unfit as a receptacle for the Vedas-. 
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In the beginning, this foreign invention was mostly 
confined to commercial use and to royal edicts. [t 
was gradually adopted in all branches of learning, and 
finally the Veda-s themselves were committed to 
writing. But for a long time, writing continued to be 
considered impure and even offensive. A late Vedic 
text, the Aitareya Aranyaka (5. 5. 3), states that a pupil 
should not recite the Veda after he has caten meat, 
seen blood or a dead body, had intercourse or engaged 
in writing. Unlike the ancient civilizations of the near 
east and of China, Vedic civilization flourished without 
literacy. In India, writing has always been held in 
lower esteem than memory or the sound of recitation. 
This explains, among other things, the importance 
attached to mantra-s, a term originally applied to the 
Vedic verse, 

And now for the details of this oral tradition, 
Each brahmin belongs by birth to one of the Veda-s, 
and is initiated into the recitation of his particular Veda 
by his father or by a teacher, either at home or in a 
Vedic school. Elaborate mnemotechnic methods have 
been devised to safeguard the proper 
of these compositions and to eliminate oy decrease the 
danger of losing word, syllables or 
simplest of these methods is the 
pada-patha or * word-for-word ° recitation, along with 
the samhita, or * continuous ? recitation. In addition 
there are: seyan al mnemotechnic modifications, called 
vikrti, in which the words of the bada-bālha are recited 
in certain definite combinations and permutations. 


formal transmission 


accents. The 
memorization of the 
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In a simple extension of the pada-patha, called krama 
or krama-patha, cach word is repeated once. Even this 
is not as simple as it seems, for the samdhi combinations 
and the accents are also modified according to rules. 
The krama applied to such a Vedic sentence as: 

agnir no yajūdm úpa vetu ° Agni, may he come to the 
ritual’, yields: 

agnir nah | no yajūdm | yajñám úpa | úpa vetu |}. 

[[ we were to subject the English translation to the same 
treatment, we would obtain: * Agni may / may he / 
he come / come to / to the / the ritual” 

At the present time such mnemotechnic devices 
are still preserved in many parts of South India, and 
also in Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh. The 
Nambudiri brahmins of Kerala teach this method of 
transmission, for example, at the Brahmasva Matham 
in Trichur. However, the Nambudiris also preserve 
vikrti modifications which are unknown in other parts 
of India. The most famous of these is called ratha, 
‘chariot’. This name occurs in some texts, where its 
meaning, however, is different. The Nambudiri ratha 
or ratha-patha consists in principle of a reiterated return 
to the first word of a verse, taking one more word each 
time, i.c.: / aba / abcba / abedcba / abededeba ]- sx Pe 
two occurrences of the initial word as initial and final 
word of a portion are made to overlap and are chanted 
by two different persons: both recite forward, one in 
the samhita-patha and the other in the pada-patha (i.e. 
with and without samdhi); and one recites backward 
(with samdhi) When the latter has arrived again at 
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the first word, the former joins him and both go for. 
ward and include one more word. 


my book WNambudiri Veda Recilation (1961, 47-48) is 


This recitation, which is more fully described * 


quite difficult. Here is a ratha of the English translation 
quoted before: * Agni may Agni/Agni may he may Agni/ 
Agni may he come he may Agni/ Agni mav he come to 
come he may Agni/ Agni may he come to the to comehe 
may Agni/ Agni may he come to the ritual the to come 
he may Agni” Evidently, this brief phrase becomes 
quite long in the process. A similar scanning from left 
to right and from right to left would be required if we 
were to construct certain kinds of computers that deal 
with language. So those who only believe in progress 
and modernization, need not brush this aside anti- 
quated nonsense. A similarly precise and formal 
analysis of language is needed in linguistics and in 
computer science. ° 

The Nambudiris had no machines in mind when 
they developed these modifications. Their origin, 
however, is in the realm of linguistics, for we find these 
methods explained in the pratisakhya literature, phonetic 
treatises accessory to cach of the Vedic schools. While 
these complicated recitations 
form of art in their own right, the 
purely mnemotechnic: 


ave developed into a 
ir original function was 
: devices to prcvent the loss of 
a single word or accent. Those who are familiar with 
theories of probability, can compute how the chances 
of loss decrease. However, from 


; i a historical point of 
view, the structure of ratha is not 


its most interesting 
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feature. Its accentuation is even more remarkable. In 
order to appreciate this we shall have to take a closer look 
at the Vedic accents. 

In Vedic, as in some other Indo-European lan- 
guages, most words were marked with an accent which 
Panini called udātta, ‘raised’. The meaning of this 
word is generally applied to pitch, though J. E. B. Gray 
(1959) has interpreted it as referring to volume or 
breath. Gray used Nambudiri recitations for his 
analysis. Whatever its original nature, the udātta accent 
is not recited at a raised pitch anywhere in India 
outside Kerala. In the most common manner of 
recitation adopied in South India, among the brahmins 
of Tamilnad, Andhra Pradesh and Mysore, the udātta 
syllable is marked not by -itsel but by the syllables 
which precede and follow it. The preceding syllable 
is recited at a lower pitch and the following syllable at 
a higher pitch. ‘This must be a very old development, 
for there are passages in the pratisakhya literature which 
point in such a direction. For example, in the word 
Jajhasya, where the middle syllable carries the udātta, 
the recitation is as: 


yajñasya. 


It is not clear what has happened to cause this 
shift of the high accent to the next syllable. What is 
remarkable about the Nambudiri ratha recitation is 
that the originally high udātta syllable is still recited at 
the high pitch, which, in other words, has stayed put. 

6 
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The same can be heard in a few other Nambudiri 
recitations, transmitted only in a few families. In 
interpreting this wc might assume that it is an artificial 
revivalistic development, an attempt, perhaps, to con- 
form to the rules of Pàuini's grammar. Or else jt 
could be an authentic, ancient survival. [ am inclined 
to believe that it is the latter, for the Nambudiri tradi- 
tion has preserved many archaic features. Hence this 
high udātta in the Nambudiri recitation constitutes a 
unique survival of the high tone postulated by com- 
parative Indo-European philology. 

Before referring to other archaisms and survivals 
let me mention that the Nambudiri pronunciation of 
Vedic has been influenced by features of Malayalam. 
For example, many consonants are voiced: we hear 
paja for paūca, Sandi for Santi, ctc. According to 
Kunjunni Raja (1961, 466), these consonants *tend to 
become softer, though they are not voiced’, F urther- 
more, final ¢ is pronounced as / under similar conditions 
as prevail in Malayalam: upanisal for upanisat, āsīl for 
āsīt, tal-sa for tat-sa, etc. Some of these were observed 
around 1600 by the Jesuit Gonçalves. 
a characteristic nasalization, 
ancient, as Kunjunni Raja has pointed out. In Sans- 
krit this was called anunāstkādhiprasara. It is worth 
noting that all these influences from 
relatively superficial, and do not detract from the 
generally archaic character of Nambudiri tēdītatiān. 

Among the schools, or branches (fakhà) of the 
Veda-s, the Nambudiri Situation is different from, and 


Last, there is 
which seems relatively 


Malayalam. are 
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in some respects more ancient than, the situation found 
elsewhere in India. Of the two schools of the Rgveda, 
Āšvalāyana or Aitareya and Šānkhyāyana or Kausītaki, 
the former is found all over India and the Nambu 
also have it. But many Nambudiris belong to the 
Kausitaki school which is not found anywhere else. 
They also recite the Kauşitaki-brāhmana. E. R. Sree- 
krishna Sarma, who edited this text together with a 
Nambudiri commentary, made use of its traditional 
recitation which was rendered for him by Erkkara 
Raman Nambudiri. 

In the domain of the Yajurveda, the Nambudiris 
belong to the Taittiriya school of the Krsna Yajurveda, 
like other South Indian Yajurvedin-s. Most Nambudiri 
Yajurvedin-s belong to the sūtra of Baudhāyana, which 
is less common elsewhere, and a few belong to that of 
Vādhūla or Bādhūla, which is not found anywhere else. 
The Bādhūlaka-s live mostly in southern Kerala or in 
and around Irifjalakuda. Baudhayana and Bādhūla are 
among the earliest séra-s of the Taittiriya school. 

In Sāmaveda the Nambudiri community is practi- 
cally unique. The Kauthuma-Ranayaniya, found all 
over India, does not exist in Kerala, but the twenty 
remaining Nambudiri Sēmaveda houses all belong to the 
rare Jaiminiya tradition. This has been found out- 
side Kerala in a few villages in Tamilnadu, where 
the style of chanting is, however, quite different. 
The entire Jaiminiya literature has been recently 
surveyed by Parpola (1973). The Nambudiri Jaiminiya 
chant is characterized by a relatively small range of 
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pitch. At the same time they follow rather closely the 
syllable notation found in Jaiminiya Manuscripts from 
Tamilnadu and Kerala. The Nambudirj sāmavedin-s 


also employ a system of hand-movements (kai-kattuka). 


These were demonstrated bv Itti Kavi Nambudiri of 


Panjal to Wayne Howard, who has reci nily published 
a set of photographs in his mon graph Sāmavedic Chant 
(1977, 234-48). The hand-gestures of the Revedin-s 
were photographed almost half a century ago by Arnold 


Bake. One was published by Beryl de Zoete in her 
beautiful book on South Indian danci (1953), and I 
hope to publish the others in the near future. 

What about the Atharvaveda? Well it is not trans- 
mitted by the Nambudiris. In fact it seems never to 
have existed in South India, though quite a few Atharva- 
vedic mantra-s arc used in the ritual. A few decades 
ago, an isolated community of Atharvavedin-s was 
discovered in Orissa. 
fieldwork can still leac 
outside Kerala. 

I now come to the domain of ritual, where the 
Vedic mantra-s find their proper application. The 
all-India situation is easily described. The most 
widespread survivals of Vedic custom are still the grhya 
or domestic rites, such as are Performed on the occasion 
of birth, upanayana, Marriage or death. These can be 
found all over the subcontinent, though often the rites 
have undergone considerable abridgment and simplifi- 
cation, + nene have also been accretions, like dowry 
at marnage, a pernicious custom which is not Vedic. 


This serves to show that Vedic 
l to spectacular discoveries, also 
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Much more interesting than the grhya rites are the large 
and spectacular srauta rituals, and these survive only 
in South India. There have been performances in the 
North in recent times, but many of these seem to have 
been revivalistic rather than traditional. By this I 
mean that they were brought about with the help of 
scholars who referred to texts, and also with the colla- 
boration of brahmins imported from South India. 

Authentic srauta ritual performances which exhibit 
a living tradition are strong in Andhra Pradesh and 
can also be found in the Tanjavur District of Tamil- 
nadu. In these regions all seven varieties of Soma 
ritual are traditionally performed. Early in 1977 a 
much more elaborate ritual, the Paundarika, was 
carried out in Andhra. But this exhibited several 
artificial features and the mantra-s were partly read out 
from books. 

Though the Nambudiri Sāmareda is becoming very 
rare, the Nambudiri community is still, in Vedic terms, 
self-contained; i.e., they can perform a Srauta ritual 
without importing anybody from elsewhere. For the 
Soma of the Soma rituals, a substitute is used which 
grows in the Anamalai hills in the former territory of 
the Raja of Kollengode. This substitute is a creeper, 
identified as Sarcostemma brevistigma. 

The Nambudiris have continued to perform two 
Soma rituals. The first is the Agnistoma, the paradigm 
or prototype of the seven varieties of Soma ritual. Its 
performance lasts for five days, of which the fifth is the 
Soma pressing day. The second rauta ritual that the 
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Nambudiris perform is another variety of Soma ritual 


) 


called Atirátra or ‘over-night’. The ceremonies last 
twelve days and continue throughout the last two 
nights. The Atirātra is always combined With an 


Agnicayana,a Srauta ritual characterized by the construc- 
tion, from bricks, of a large sacrificial altar in the form 
of a bird. This Atirātra Agnicayana was performed 
in 1975. On this occasion the ceremonies were studied, 
filmed, photographed and recorded by an international 
group of scholars and technicians. The twenty hours 
of rough footage were cut into a short film, entitled 
"Altar of Fire’. I am at the moment preparing a two- 
volume work on this ritual performance, in collabora- 
tion with several scholars and two leading Nambudiri 
ritualists, Cherumukku Vaidikan Vallabhan Somayaji- 
pad and Itti Ravi Nambudiri. 

Soma rituals are characterized by seguences of 
Sāmaveda chant and Rgveda recitation, followed by 
Soma oblations and Soma drinking by the Yajamāna, 
or patron of the ritual, and his priests. In the Agnis- 
toma therc are twelve such sequences: five for the morn- 
ing pressing, five for the midday pressing, and two for 
the third pressing. In the Atirātra-Agnicayana there 
arc twenty-nine such Sequences, and the 
is extended overnight. These celebrations with recital 
and chant are perhaps the richest survivals of Vedic 
culture in Kerala, or for that matter, in the world. 

I have used the word ‘survival’ de 
it is the least inadequate of th 
mind. The Vedic frauta rituals 


third pressing 


liberately, because 
€ terms that come to 
which the Nambudiris 
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have preserved through the centuries are not the same 
celebrations as took place in Vedic times. From the 
point of view of rites, recitations and chants, they are 
almost identical in form. But in the spirit and function 
they are not the same. In Vedic times, these rituals 
were performed by semi-nomadic tribes who were 
fighting their way into the subcontinent and who were 
engaged in constant raids and struggles with its original 
inhabitants. The recitations refer frequently to these 
adventures. During their expeditions, the Vedic 
nomads carried Agni and Soma, and when they stopped 
for the night or for longer periods, rituals for Agni and 
Soma were performed in temporary sheds, using perish- 
able materials such as wood and clay. Before they 
moved on, the sacred enclosure with all its contents was 
destroyed. When they began to settle down these 
semi-nomadic people also began to absorb the culture 
of the original inhabitants, which was in many respects 
superior to their own. The brick altars of the Agni- 
cayana reflect such indigenous influence, for nomads 
have no use for bricks. 

The Nambudiri culture flourishes in the context 
of Hindu civilization which has long been sedentary. 
Though they continue to use for their Vedic rituals 
temporary sheds and perishable materials, the 
Nambudiris were until recently a settled and peaceful 
community of country gentry, connoisseurs of the arts 
such as Kathakali, scholars and men of letters. The 
Nambudiris have devoted themselves to pūjā, temple 
worship and other Hindu practices as much as to their 
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Vedic heritage. In this respect they differ from their 
Vedic ancestors, and also from many performers of Vedic 
rituals in the intervening period, and indeed through. 
out the history of Hindusim, when Vedīc rituals Were 
patronized by influential members of the community and 
often by kings. In this sense Vedic religion has long 
been a survival, combined with and sometimes inte- 
grated into a different way of life which incorporated 
other traditions of different provenance. 

In spite of differences and the long historical 
development, the Vedic religion has remained the 
same in at least one respect. Agni is the fire, reinforced 
by mantra-s and oblations, a name familiar from chants 
and recitations, but not a deity of which an image is 
installed in a temple, like Siva, Vishnu, or Bhagavatī. 
What holds for Agni also holds for Soma, though in a 
ditferent way. This amounts to saying that the Vedic 
religion of Agni and Soma is a completely non-anthro- 
pomorphic religion. This is just as much true of the 
Vedic religion of the Vedic Indians 
religion of the Nambudiris. It explains at the same 
time that the Vedic Agni and Soma coexist with the 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon. Men change and non- 
anthropomorphic deities, accordingly, have a longer life. 

The 1975 performance of the Atirátra-Agnicayana 
was an cvent of historic importance, A tradition 
which had been jealously guarded: for almost three 
thousand years became overnight manifest and public 
property. This event exhibited two sides of the brahmin 
tradition : on the one hand the exclusiveness of caste, 


as it is of the Vedic 
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which is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, and on 
the other hand, a concern with one of the most ancient 
heritages of mankind, which could have been preserved 
in pristine purity only because outside influences were 
always eschewed. What happens next is a question of the 
future. Perhaps the Nambudiris will be able to organize 
another Vedic celebration, freshly inspired by widespread 
and increasing awareness that their heritage is a national 
treasure. Or clse, the Vedic culture will become 
extinct, and it remains the task of scholars to preserve 
for posterity as soon as possible whatever can still be 
studied, recorded, photographed, and filmed. Even in 
that case, public support will be required. For though 
some Vedic fieldwork has been done in recent decades, 
there are at present still many more treasures left that 
could be saved by the efforts of a single scholar. 
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T. VENKATACHARYA 


NAMES OF THE THREE GH APTERS OF THE, 
RASĀRNAVASUDHĀK ARA AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE 


THE three chapters of the Rasdrnavasudhakara are 
respectively known as the Ratjakollāsa, Rasikollāsa and 
Bhavakollasa [n his Contribution of Āndhras to Sanskrit 
Literature (Andhra Ūniversity Series 105), Dr. 
Sriramamurti mentions the name of the 
as Rūpakollāsa (p. 92, line 8). 
any basis for this name. 
found in any of the MSS. I 
The three names noted above are similar to the names 
of the Nayakaprakarana, the Rasaprakarana and the 
Natakaprakarana of the Prataparudriya, though the arrange- 
ment of the topics adopted by Simhabhūpāla is different 
from that of Vidyānātha. 
The first chapter of the 
treatment of the nāyaka-; ( 


3rd chapter 
But he does not provide 
The name Rūpakollāsa is not 
have collated for my edition. 


RAS consists of a detailed 
heroes) and the nāyikā-s 


' The TSS ed. of the RAS (RAS-1) 
(RAS-4) read the name as Bhāvollāsa, 
(RAS-2) and two Madras MSS. (A AS-5 and RAS-6) read clearly as 
Bhāvakollāsa. For the details of the MSS. see my edition of the 
RAS (ALS 110). This point of the footnote was to have appeared 
in my ed, on page 451 (for line 3); but through Oversight it was 
left out. The omission is regretted, 


and the Mysore MS. 
But the Venkatagiri ed. 
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(heroines) and their companions and assistants (to- 
gether with illustrations). In addition to the nāyaka 
and the nāyikā (who are the alambanavibhava-s, the funda- 
mental elements, depending on which the rasa-realization 
takes place), the chapter deals with the anubhava-s, the 
cffects of the sthayibh@va, which are broadly divided 
into four types (as citta-gatra-vag-buddhyarambha-sambhavah 
(p. 79), and these are shown further in detail and 
illustrated by the author. The sāttvikabhāva-s, which 
are in fact gātrajd-anubhāva-s (see Rasatarangini: šārīras 
lu salltoikabhavadih—, and the RAS 1. 311: anubhaoas ca 
kathyante bhāvasamsūcanād ami) are also defined and illus- 
trated, and with these the chapter comes to an end. 
According to his own method and view of importance, 
the definitions of āēlambanavibhāva, uddīpanavibhāva and 
the anubhava, and the various illustrations are included 
in this chapter by Simhabhūpāla, though Vidyānātha 
and some others would include these in the chapter 
dealing with rasa. 

Coming to the point about the significance of the 
name Rafjakolldsa, the following deserves to be noted. 
In this chapter the discussion on nāyaka and nāyikā is 
the predominant feature. The chapter makes a striking 
contribution in the discussions, and in providing the 
definitions and various illustrations for nāyaka-s and 
nāyikā-s culled from different sources. The author 
could have named the chapter JVayakollasa (like the 
Nāyakaprakaraņa of Vidyānātha). This is what seems 
to have been meant by the word Rañjakollāsa too. 
The word raijaka is derived from the root raūja=rāge. 
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If we take the derivation as rañjayati ili rañjakah (or 
rañjikā), it would explain that náyaka and nāyikā are the 
raijaka-s, the causes of the mutual raga, the rali, the love, 
With the analysis as rañjakäś ca rasjikat ca, the resultinp 
Ekasesa form (by pumán striya) would be raiūjakāh. Then 
by Bahuvrihi raijakānām ullasah prakdsanam yasmin sah 
(vilasah— bhagah) we get raījakollāsah. In choosing the 
name thus, the intention of the author seems to be the 
following. In conformity with the names of the other 
chapters Rasikollāsa and Bhāvakollāsa, the expression 
raūjaka can also mean a sahrdaya in addition to nàyaka 
and ndyika. The word upajivaka of the expression upa- 
Jūyopajīvakabhāva is derived as upajivali iti upajīvakah 
(meaning ‘a dependent). Similarly, by deriving it as 
rajyati iti raūjakah, the word would mean one who has 
the rāga. In this explanation connected with the 


sahrdaya, the word raga may be taken in the sense of 
cs: Ns "1: `. A PRST = 
interest” and ‘liking’. In the lollowing kārikā ot 


the Dasarūpaka, the use of raga may be noted: 
istasyarthasya racanā Sopyaguptith prakásanam, 
ragah prayogasyascaryam vrttantasyünupaksayah. (1. 55) 
Here the expression: ragah prayogasya is explained by 
Dhanika as abhinayaragavrddhih, 
nrsimha comments thus: 


kutūhalavrddhir ityarthah UOTIS vol 97, p. 64). 


Here the interpretation of the word rāga is noted, 


Jogasja visaye rāga, as being 


hat is, sahrdaya. Thus raūjaka 
can mean sahrdaya. In this application the expression 


7gfgaoallasa would risan; ranjākānām — sahy dayānām ullásah 
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—hrdayollāsah (sec the expression: bhavakacittollasa used 
by Simhabhūpāla on page 298, line 15) yasmat sah 
(vilāsaļ.= bhagah) raūjakollāsah. In essence it seems to be 
intended by the author that the sakrdaya-s would be 
delighted by reading this chapter (as by the others). 


Il. RASIKOLLASA 


In the name of the 2nd chapter, the implied appli- 
cation to the saArdaya-s is not complicated, because of 
the word rasika in the expression, the analysis of which 
is similar to that of the Rañjakollāsa. In its primary 
application to the chapter, the word rasika can stand 
for rasavān, meaning that the chapter has discussion on 
rasa (pratipādyapratipādakabhāvena rasavan). ‘Though rasa 
belongs to the sāmājika, the usages such as rasavat kauyam 
are scen and possible, and these are similar to the 
expression rasiko natah. which is discussed by Patañjali 
in his Makābkāsya on 5. 2. 95. In this connection it 
may be noted ihat rasiko natah probably meant * an 
actor who was an expert exhibitor of bAava-s (feel- 
ings) — In the absence of the exact context a definite 
interpretation of this usage is difficult. Dhanika remarks 
thus: 

rasikah  sāmājikāh. kāvyam tu tathāvidhānandasamvid- 

unmilanahelubhavena rasavat. āyur ghrtam ityādi-vyapa- 

desavat. 


On this Bhattanrsimha comments thus: 
rasabhajo hi rasikah te eva sāmājikāh . . . tarhi rasavat 
kāvyam iti katham kāvyasya rasavattdvyapadesah? tatrüha 
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-kaoyam lv itt. drsias ca taddhetav api lattvena vyapadesa 
ityāha—āyur iti. 
(both: pp. 167 and 168 in DR, ALS, vol. 97) 


In its primary application to the chapter, the full 
expression may be analysed as: rasikas cásau ullāsas ca, 
just to convey that the chapter has discussion on rasa. 


III. BHAVAKOLLASA 


Bhāvaka is a synonym of rasika and sahrdaya, and 
Simhabhūpāla himself uses this word in this sense in 
several places. Sce for instance pages 135 (line 4), 206 
(line 6), 250 (line 4), 251 (lines 8 & 10), 253 (sahrdaya 
line 6) (& sāmājika—line 1), and 298 (bhavakacittollàsa — 
line 15). Thus bhavaka being a synonym of sahrdaya, 
in the implied application to sahrdaya, the expression 
bhavakollasa and its analysis are similar to the other 
two, i.c. Rafjakollàsa and Rasikollāsa. In the primary 
application to the chapter, the word bhavaka can be 
explained as dhāvayati (from the root bhū== prāptau of 
Gurādi) = prapayati =pratipadayati nātakādibhedān samdhi- 
samdhyangadi-sampannan iti bhivakah, bhavakas cāsau ullāsas 
ca=:bhāvakollāsah. Instead of using the common cx- 
pressions like Nāyakaprakaraņa, Rasaprakarana and Nätaka- 
prakarana or Rūpakollāsa, by choosing the expressions 
Rasjakellasa, Rasikollāsa and Bhāvakollāsa the author 
seems to imply the applicability of these to the sakydaya-s 
also, to whose delight he attaches great importance as 
conveyed in the following verses: 
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THAIS SOPBISTHSTBTUD: | 
arate Pasraraezafa: aaa 11 
varias fen qatar 
seien fir = REA ATARI | 
ATA: fe area fz=rafordiesraq<=srar 
aq erf Areata aa: =aTšq ASH 11 
(3. v, 3) DB 


The title of the whole text also seems intended to o 
have the implied applicability to the saArdaya-s. In 3 
accordance with the mythological and poetical accounts, ; 
just as the moon (sudhakara) is said to bring delight x 
to the ocean (argava), so also this work would bring 
delight to the sakrdaya-s, the rasika-s. Hence the 
name of the work, Rasārņavasudhākara, which is to be 
analysed as Rasārņavasya = (rasikajanasya, ullāsajanakaļ) 
sudhakarah. 
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M. A. MEHENDALE 


Nirukta Note XX1 


ONCE AGAIN RATHARYATI AND 
SAMTAVĪTVAT 


IN the Proceedings of the Andhra Pradesh Oriental 
Conference,! First Session, appears a paper (pp. 10-17) 
entitled * Some Objections to Mehendale on Nirukta’ 
by Dr. (Mrs.) S. S. Pradhan. She has raised in this 
paper some objections to my interpretation of the Nirukta 
passages where Yaska comments on the words ratharyatt 
(Nir. 6. 28) and samtavitvat (Nir. 2. 28). 

First I shall state my position with regard to these 
two passages and then answer the objections raised 
by Dr. Pradhan. 

(1) ratharyati. Yaska’s explanation of this form runs 
as: ratharyaliti siddhah | tatprepsuh | ratham kāmayata iti và | 
I have interpreted the word siddhaļ in the Nirukta 
passage as a ‘derived (formation)', i.c. one obtained 
from something else, in this particular case a denomi- 
native verbal form obtained from a noun (siddhaļ = 
nāmnah stddhah). This denominative form, Yāska further 
tells us, has the sense * desirous of that’ ( /alprepsuh) 


, 


! Published by the Andhra Saraswatha Pay ishat, Hyderabad, 
1979. 
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tat being substituted each time by the noun from which 
the denominative in question has been obtained. Since 
in the present case the form in question is derived 
from the noun ratha, tat is to be substituted by ratha, 
and /aiprepsuh means ratha-prepsuļ which Yāska has 
shown by paraphrasing rathaprepsuh as ratham kamayate. 

Mrs. Pradhan’s objections to the above interpreta- 
tion are as follows: 

(1) * What proof is there to show that siddha 
means a derivative formation?’ 

The word siddha is available in the sense ^ realized, 
obtained (from something else which forms its starting 
point)” The word (pra)siddha (and siddhi) is available, 
for example, in the Rk-Pratisakhya 11. 34 in this sense. 
There it is used in the context of the Kramapātha being 
realized from the Pada and the Samhita-patha which are 
called its āsraya. The verbal form rathervati is realized 
from the noun ratha and since it ts a form realized 
from something else I called it a * derived (form). 
rdtharyati iti siddhah means, in my opinion, ratharyati- 
sabdah nāmnah siddhah * (The word) ratharyati is derived 
or obtained (from the noun ratha)’. 

(2) Her second objection is: * His (Mehendale’s) 
interpretation . .. does not tell us how this derivative 
with this particular meaning is formed from a noun. . ° 

Frankly, I am unable to understand this objection. 
In my paper I have not gone beyond what Yāska tells 
us about the form and, as is well known, he leaves many 
things to be imagined. Yāska does not take care to- 
account for every phonetic detail in his derivations. 

7 
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From what I have said it should be clear that according 
to Yaska ratharyati is a secondary or a derivative (de. 
nominative) verbal form from the noun ratha having, 
obviously, -yd- as the suffix of derivation, and this 
derivation, according to Yaska, has the meaning ‘desirous 
of that’ (i.e. desirous of the meaning conveyed by the 
noun from which it is derived). 

(3) Dr. Pradhan's “most important objection’ 
is that in my interpretation I have not taken note of 
vä occurring in the Nirukta passage. This vä. according 
to her, means that Yāska had two explanations of 
ratharyatt to offer, while I have assumed that he had 
only onc. 

It is true that the available editions of the Nirukta 
read vd at the end of the'passage. But since neither 
Durga nor Skanda-Mahešvara took note of it, Econ 
cluded that the Nirukta text available to them did not 
have vd. It therefore seemed to me that the vd at the 
end of the passage was not genuine but was added bv 
someone who mistook the Nirukta passage as giving 
two alternative explanations of ratharyati. My refer- 
ences to the Nirukta commentators are not nea as 
criticisms. They only point out what the facts are and 
what conclusion we might draw from the commentators’ 
silence about vā. I do not know Why Mrs. Pradhan 
considers my references to the commentators as 
‘comments’ on them. [ also do not know how she 
got the impression that I accept seddhah tatprepsuh 
and ratham kāmayate as alternative explanations af 
ratharyati. 
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(4) Mrs. Pradhan's last objection is: ‘I do not 
know how Mehendale construes tatprepsuh. 

[ do not think I have left this point vague. The 
pronoun żal is meant to refer in general to anything for 
which one may entertain a longing (prepsa). This sort 
of wording is quite common in the formulations of the 
sūtra-s" and it is likely that Yàska borrowed the ex- 
pression /atfrepsuh from some grammar known to him. 
Although it is not necessary, I may try to make my 
interpretation clearer this way. Yāska's explanation of 
ratharyati would be analogous to someone explaining, 
let us say, the secondary derivative karmanya as karmanya 
ili (sabdah Karmann iti nāmnah) siddhah| tatra sādhuķļ 
karmani pravina (paraphrasing sadhuh of the sūtra by 


pravinah) iti] 
(2) samiavitvat 


Yāska's explanatory comment on this form runs 
as: danoleh pūrvayā prakrijā nigamaļ. This means that 
Yàska proposes to derive favitvat from the root tan. 
Simce the form contains the semivowel v twice it was 
suggested by me to derive it from the stem /u which, by 
reduplication, would yield zavitu. The only way to obtain 
the stem tu from fan, it seemed to me, was to consider it 
as made up of fa, an allomorph of tax, plus the vowel 
u, the sign of the eighth conjugation. I further sug- 
geSted that if Yàska in this way obtained two stems 
from the root fan, a shorter /u and a fuller tanu, he 


1 Cf. tasyāpatyam (P. 4. 1, 92), etc. 
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apparently called the former pūrvā and the latter, 
perhaps, apará prakrti. 

Mrs. Pradhan does not approve of this suggestion, 
That is possible. But I am not able to follow her 
objection. She says: ° Mehendale’s Suggestion .. . is not 
acceptable in view of Nir. 2. 9” 1 have myself drawn 
attention to Nir. 2. 9 and have, in fact, made that 
Passage as my starting point. In 2. 2 Vaska refers 
to roots like yay which yield two stems. 24) and ij, and 
which he calls siddha prakrti and, perhaps, siddhetarā! 
from yaj since 
it does not have in the body of the root, a semi-vowel 
immediately in the vicinity of a vowel. Hence, al- 
though the root fan offers to Yaska two bases he does 
not call them siddhā and *siddhetarā, but calls them 
differently as parva and "apard. So, pointing to Nir. 
2. 2. cannot be an objection to my suggestion. 

I already admitted in my note that * it is somewhat 
difficult to arrive at one final solution of the problem 
presented by zanoteh pūrvayā prakrlyā nigamah. Hence I 
ventured to suggest an alternative solution. I said 
that since the mantra cited by Yask 
with the reading samsanisyadat, 
Yaska, perhaps, wanted to tell us by his remark pūrvayā 
prakriyā nigamah that the mantra cited by him was in 
accordance with the pūrvā prakrti, i.c. the older tr 
tion. "his pūrvā Prakrli could be, 


a Is also available 
in place of samlavitval, 


adi- 
either, the Rgveda 


1 The words actually used by Y 


basa aska are /aditarayá i.e. 
siddhetarayā. 
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tradition, or, the proto-type of the Yajus schools, or, 
the Kānva recension. 

With regard to this solution Mrs. Pradhan asks: 
* What is the relevance of this remark to the deriva- 
tion of the form (anu) samtavitvat?? But must Yāska 
always say only what is relevant to the derivations? 
Can we not permit him, occasionally, to say something 
besides derivation? As said by me, in this alternative 
interpretation, Yaska’s remark regarding the derivation 
of favitvat stops with /anoteh. We have to understand 
that he does not want to say anything further about the 
phonetic changes involved in deriving /avitvat from tan. 

Let us now consider the suggestions made by Mrs. 
Pradhan to explain the two forms. 

(1) ratharyati 

As for ratharyati she admits và in the text and there- 
fore considers siddhas tatprepsuh and ratham kamayate 
as two different explanations proposed by Yāska of 
the form ratharyati. The first explanation, she thinks, 
declares that the form is (a) a denominative; and the 
second constitutes, in her opinion, (b) a paraphrase of 
the form indicative of its derivation. 

(a) The * denominative’ explanation: According 
to Mrs. Pradhan siddhah is a technical term and means 
a noun. What Yaska wants to tell us, according to her, 
is that in the denominative form ratharyati we have 
(1) a siddha, i.c. a noun, namely, ratha, and (2) the suffix 
Ja in the sense ° desirous of that’. Hence she proposes 
the following translation: ° ratharyati means one desirous 
of that, i.c. a noun, here ratha’. Actually her translation 
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should have been: * ratharyati has a noun (and a suffix 


Ja which has the sense) * desirous of that” (noun. 
here ratha)’. | 

I for one do not know if anyone would be satisfied 
with Mrs. Pradhan's explanation and translation, 
Firstly, is there any point in saying that rdlharyati has 
a noun, namely ratha? It seems so obvious. Secondly, if 
Yaska wanted to refer to the noun in ratharyatt, could he 
not have used the general term naman for this purpose? 
What was the necessity for using a technical term in this 
place? Thirdly, if Yaska wanted to refer to a seddha- 
vastha-bhāva, which, by the way, 1s out of the question 
in the case of ratha, he would have used the term sattva- 
nàma alrcady used by him before (Wir. 1. 1).1 Finally, 
Mrs. Pradhan’s translation appears very strained and 
requires many words to be supplied. 

(b) The ‘ paraphrase ? explanation: According to 
Mrs. Pradhan Yäska’s remark ratham kāmayale is intended 
to give another possible explanation of the form rathar- 
yali. Yàska suggests, according to her, that ratharyati 
may be looked upon as a sort of haplological form coming 
from ratham haryati? oy *rathaharyali. Mrs. Pradhan 
says that instead of directly stating the root 
hary for the derivation of ratharyali., Yāska suggests it 
by paraphrasing haryati by kāmayate. She says that 
Yaska on many occasions suggests the root for the 
derivation of a noun by means ofa paraphrase. That 


1 Qe y i ` š ' 
See my note 16 sattvanāman and karmanāman, reprinted 
in the Nirukta Notes: Series II, pp. 31-34. 


"Tie explanation hap lean als cady suggested by Durga. 
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is truc. But what Yāska paraphrases is the noun to 
be derived and not the root from which the noun is to 
be derived. And she ignores the very important fact 
that Yāska's paraphrase always contains the root from 
which the noun is sought to be derived. She might 
look up for this purpose the very examples she has chosen 
to justify the * paraphrase’ explanation. If her para- 
phrase explanation is to be accepted it would mean, m 
the light of Yaska’s practice, that he wanted to explain 
the -7ya- part of the form ratharyati from the root kam. 
And this, certainly, is not what Mrs. Pradhan thinks of. 

(2) samlavitvat 

According to Mrs. Pradhan the above form contains 
only da of the root tan and hence bv pūrvayā prakriya 
Yāska refers to this initial svllable of the root. Accord- 
ing to her pūrvā prakrít ° the prior base * can also mean 
‘the prior portion of the base" and hence samiavītvat 
is to be derived from the prior portion of the root tan. 
Incidentally, according to her, n is the aparā prakrti of tan. 

When in the Nirukta 2. 1 Yaska has an occasion to 
refer to the initial and the final sounds of a root, he 
has used expressions as dkātvādi and (dhato) anta. Hence, 
in the present case, if Yāska wanted to suggest the 
derivation of samiazvitvat trom ta of tan he would most 
probably have said samtavītvat tanoteh! dhātvāder nigamah, 
or antalopena nigamah, or atra dhātvādir evāvasisyate. The 
use of the word parva prakrti by him, however, clearly 
indicates, as in the case of his use of siddha prakrtt, 
that he has in mind some variant base of the root 
tan for the derivation of tavītvat. 
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F. G. NARAHARI 


SOME ATHARVAVEDIC NAMES OF A COW* 


THE Atharvaveda abounds in epithets for different 
types of bulls, cows and calves. Some of them are 


special to this Veda! and are not known in the rest of 


Vedic literature. The present paper discusses the 
etymology of five of these epithets culled from the Kausi- 
kasūtra of this Veda. 


l. apavala 


The word occurs in the following passage? in the 
Kausikasütra: 


KATE Aaa: za unda TRT GAA TTT | 


Dārila* explains the word thus: apagata gauļ vatsaviga- 
lītasnehā. The word therefore means * a cow which 
has lost her love for her calf’. The paddhati of Kešava 


does not explain the word. T he portion -vātā appears 


* Paper read at the Vedic Section of XXIX All-India 
Oriental Conference, Poona, on 6 June 1979, 

1 Kausikasiitra of Atharvaveda, ed. 
print 1977, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi), 

2 Kaufikasütra, 31. 6. 

3 jbid., p. 85n. 


by M. Bloomfield (Re- 
pp. xliii ff. 
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to be related to the word vanana which occurs in 
another sütra! of the same text which runs: 
marta aa | =: 
Dàrila? explains the word vanana as the affection a cow 
feels when she has her calf nearby (goh savatsam sambha- 
japhalam karmety arthah). And a cow which is apavata 
must therefore be one which has shed this affection 
(sambhaja). 

The form vanānā is as old as the Rgveda (9. 86. 40). 
Sayana explains it as vananiyd vacah, ‘winning speech’. 
The word vananiya occurs in the Nirukta (6. 31) and 
means ‘to be won’. The form vanana here (9. 5) appears 
to have a different meaning not suitable in this context. 


2. astakya : 
The word occurs in the Kaustkasūtra (19. 28) which ` E 
runs: 1 
Taal Z Bars aa WWE Wap gada fawizif | 
Darila® explains the word astakya here to mean ‘a < 
employed in the aslaka-performance’ (astakayam bi 
astakya; tasya gor vapām juhoti). The paddhati* of S 
claborates the ritual called astakā karma. 

3. pumsi 

The word occurs in Aausikasütra (35. 
runs: 


aaraa fa wediedsPer faa dear: aí 


141.18. —*ibid,p.llán. a 
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Dārila' explains the word j 
2 NEALE a pumn. re ac 1 ps o 
=, ai 1 š rien pinsi here as pumvatsäyäh 
Sognilenapr praksipya. Kesava? explains that 


this rite 
in Which the mixture is given to a woman is the 


pumsavana. 


Fhe word therefore means a cow which has brought 
> 


forth a male-calf?, 
4. Karki 
Phe word occurs in hausikasūlra (56, 13) which runs: 


guru vy aj amai garfa | 


Darila does not explain the word. Kešava”s explana- 
ton” of the passage is not clear. The word seems to 
Incan a white calf? to Bloomfield. lt may be a 
‘female calf’ as the form of the word suggests, that is 
intended to be sacrificed. 
5. Sird 
haušikasūtra (39. 30) runs: 
afa Heat zor afer | 
21114? ` 20211 z 
Darila’s explanation of the Passage scems to suggest 
that the word sira here means an ‘ox at the plough or 
> 7 I ? Bed T š ° 
a draught-ox (halagabhyah dasa gāvo'dhikā daksiņā deyāh). 
ATOMS : ; N I 
Kešava” does not explain the sūtra at all. Normally? 
the word would mean only a * plough *.7 


! p. 95n. 2 p. 336. 
4 p. xlviii. 5 p. 109 n, 
7 TS. 4. 2. 5. 5 for instance. 


3p. 361. 
9 p. 341. 
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S. SANKARANARAVANAN. 


THREEFOLD INFERENCE OF THE 


NATYAYIKA-S: A HISTORICAL STUDY 


STUDENTS of Indian Logic know well that the Naiyayika-s 
classify inference into three categories, namely, Affirm- 
ative-and-Negative, or Anvaya-Vyatirekin (AV); Exclu- 
sively Affirmative, or Aevaldnvayin (KN) ; and Exclusively 
Negative, or Aevalavyatirekin (KV)* The Natyayika-s 
maintain that all the three are necessary for their scheme 
of inference. On the other hand, the Mīmāmsaka-s and 
the Vedantin-s approve of only the first and regard 
the other two as unessential. In this paper an attempt 
is made to see how, why and when they came to be 
considered essential by the Naiyayika-s and how far 
they succeeded in maintaining their position in this 
regard. 

As far as AV is concerned, there is no problem, 
for it is the basic form of inference accepted by all 
schools of Indian philosophy, with the singular excep- 
tion of the Cārvāka-s, who fall outside the purview of 
the present paper. In fact, even the animals behave, 
as Sri Samkara would say,” in a sort of rational way, 
which can be explained provided we accept that they 
too have some kind of AV inference. Hence this 


! See the Nyāyavārttīka, 1. 1. 5, ete. 
* cf. pasvādibhis ca avisesāt, etc.; Samkara's introd. to the 
Brahmasūtra, 1. 1. 1. 
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inference may be as old as Man himself. Gonse 
quently, only the other two form the subject matter 
of our study. 


Let us start with KV which came to the Nyaya 
school earlier than the KN as we shall see in the sequel, 
At the outset it may be pointed out that the KV is not 
a monopoly of the Naiyāyika-s. The Sāmkhya-s and 
the Vaisesika-s also accept it. In fact th concept of 
KV does not seem to have even originated in the Nyava 
school. For, Gautama (c. 400 B.c.—a.». 200) the 
author of the Nydyasiitra-s and Vatsyayana (c. A.D. 300), 


the author of the Nyāyabhāsya appear to be indifferent to 
or ignorant of the KV. The same also is the case 
with Pragastapada (4th century A.D.), the author of 
the Padárthadharmasamgraha. It scems to have been 
left to the genius of Uddyotakara (c. A.D. 650), the 
author of the Nyāyavārttika, to introduce it while e lucida 
ing the word irividham of the Nyāyasūtra on inference 
that rcads: 


Atha tat-pitrvakam trividham anumánam pürvavat, 
sesaval, sāmānyato drstam ca ili (hela). 


He also introduces the same once again under the 
sutra on the definition of the udāharaņa (third member of 


the fivefold syllogism) based on difference. That 
sūtra runs: 


Tathā vaidharmyāt (1. 1. 35). 
Wherefrom did Uddyotakara get it? 


It may be suggested tentatively that Uddyotakara 
perhaps adopted the KV from the Samkhya-s. This 
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may be inferred from the fact that he employs, following 
the Samkhya-s! the words avita and vita to denote 
respectively the KV hetu and AV Ru. Vācaspati 
Misra explains the term vīta as a hetu, (the second 
member of the fivefold syllogism) that exists m the 
paksa (a given thing in which something is sought to be 
inferred) and is either found or is absent m the sapaksa 
(similar instance) and avīta as a hetu entirely opposed to 
vīta. Further he says that these terms and these 
concepts belong to other systems of philosophy. 

Tanirāntara-stddhena namna tanirāntara- 

siddhāntam daršayati —so'yam avila iti. 

However, Misra does not identify what that system is. 
Yet, the above statement of Misra seems to suggest 
that the concept was foreign to the Nvàya school. 
It may be noted further that Misra freely employs these 
expressions m his S@mkhyataitvakaumudi as if they belong 
to the Sāmkhya system.” Therefore it would appear 
that most probably the KV came from the Samkhya-s 
to the Naiyavika school. 

Why should Uddyotakara adopt the KV? Itisa 
difficult question to answer. However, it may be 
provisionally suggested as follows: The influence of 
the Vai$esika doctrines came to be felt more and more 

! Sec. Sāmkhyakārikā 5 and 9 and Sdinkhyatativa-kaumudi (STR) 
thereunder. 

* ibid. Though STA is to be placed after Télparyatikd in 
chronological order, there is every reason to believe that in his 


STK, Vacaspati uses only those terminologies and concepts that 
have already been accepted by that school. 
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on the Naiyayika-s by A.D. 600; and whatever may be 
the original differences between the Nyāya and Ven 
Sesika schools, both came to be regarded. as being in 
complete agreement except on some minor points 
Therefore Uddyotakara might have felt the necessity 
to accommodate, at least to some extent, the Vaisesika 


doctrine of salvation, achieved by means of the correct 


knowledge of the padartha-s (categories) on the basis of 


their common properties and their individual unique 
properties.? 

The common property is dnvayidharma and the 
most common properties, such as jūeyaiva ( knowability), 
vacyatua (speakability), etc., are KN-s. The individual 
property is zyalirekidharma and the most uncommon or 
exclusive property that distinguishes a category from all 
the rest in the universe is KV, like Desire, Knowledge, 
etc. of the Soul (āfman); the Smell of the Earth; and 
$0 on. So to gain the correct knowledge of the dtman 
on thc basis of its common and exclusive properties, 
the KN and the KV inferences might have been felt to 
be necessary. 

Thus it would appear that during the period of 
amalgamation of the Nyāya and the Vai$esika systems, 
the Naiyayika-s thought it necessary to bring in the con- 
cept of the KV and that in this conte 


xt they had been 
influenced by the example 


$ of Samkyha-s, at least to 


1S. N. Dasgupta, A Hist. 
p. 310. 

2 Padarthandm sādharmya-vaidharn 
kasūtra, 1. 1. 4. 


of Ind. Philosophy (1975), vol. I, 


wabhyam nihireyasam-—Vaitesi- 
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a certain extent. Ifwe could, from this angle, view the 
vila and avila inferences on the one hand and the AV, 
KN and KV inferences on the other and review the 
scanty information we have, regarding the Dasepadarthi, 
a Vai$csika work (available only in the Chinese transla- 
tion made possibly by Yuan Chwang in a.p. 648) 
which is stated to use the terms vīta and avīta,! perhaps 
in similar senses, then we may surmise that the Vaisesika 
school also contributed its mite in inducting these idea: 
into the amalgamated JVyáya-Vaisesika school. 

Here what we should not lose sight of is this: The 
early Naiyāvika-s who, swearing by the first sūtra of 
Gautama, hold that salvation is possible through the 
right knowledge of the sixteen categories like Pramana, 
Prameya, etc., cannot digest the idea of attaining 
salvation through sādharmya-vaidharmya-jīāna or the 
correct knowledge of the categories on the basis oftheir 
common and unique properties. Hence Uddvotakara. 
the first known Naiyàyika to speak of the KV, | 


lllustrates 
the anumana in question by using it as a weapon against 
the exponents of the No-Soul theory (nairátmya-vàdin-s) 
like the Cārvāka-s, etc. His illustration runs as follows: 

nedam jīvac-charīram nirātmakam, aprāņādimattvapra- 
saūgāt: yad ubhaya-paksa-sampratipannam aprāņādi- 
mal tai sarvam nirātmākam drstam | na ceda 


ee Š m Sarīram 
aprāņādimai bhavati ; tasmad nedam nirātmaka 


m 


(b. 1:85 


` 


1 Sce the Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. 2 p. 275 
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Uddyotakara specifies also the purpose of the 
avila KV by saying that it is intended only to refute the 
opponent: 

so'yam avitah parapaksa-nisedhartha eva bhavatt. 

It may be of interest to note that the purpose of the 
avita seems more or less the same with the Samkhya-s 
also. For, they too employ the vita-hetu-s to establish 
the satkárya theory by saying: 

asad akaraņād upadanagrahanat saroasambhavabhavat| 

saktasya šakya-karaņāt küranabhüvüc ca sat káryam]] 

(Sdmkhyakarika, 9) 
On the other hand, they use the avita-hetu-s to refute 
their opponents, such as the Naiyāyika-s who hold to 
the duality of the material cause and its effect. Their 
avita syllogism runs as follows: 

patas tantubhyo na bhidyate, tad-dharmalvāt; jad yala 

bhidyate tat tasya na dharmah, yathé gaur asvasya; 

dharmas ca patah tantūnām; tasmān nārlhāntaram. 
(Vācaspati Misra on the above) 

However, slowly the idea of KV as a means to 
vaidharmya-jiidna asserted itself and hence we find 
Gangesopadhyaya (c. A.D. 1200) providing an example 
of KV: 

prihivi itarebhyo bhidyale, gandhavattvál. 

4 1 T ~ . 

Thus the KV anumāna came to play an important 
role in the Sāmkhya, Vaiéesika and Nyāya schools. 
Perhaps it 1s necessary for the Yoga school also as it has 
much in common with the Samkhya-s. 
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On the other hand the KV has been summarily 
rejected by the Mīmāmsaka-s and the Wedantin-s. 
They accept arthāpatti (inference by circumstances) as 
the fifth means-of- right-knowledge (Pramāņa). This 
arthápatti too seems to be a pramána of high antiquity. 


Kaghunātha Siromani and Gadādhara Bhattācārya 
give arthāhayāmi as the form of mental perception 
(anuvyavasdya) of the arthapatti. To derive the form 
arthapayami and the like Katyayana (c. 4th century B.C.) 
gives a special vārttika.* Patafijali seems to derive the 
word arihāpayāmi as artham karomi.2 Šabarasvāmin (c. 
A.D. 200), the author of the Mīmāmsābhāsya, is perhaps 
the first known writer to define artkāpatti clearly: 
arthapaitir api drsiah sruto và arthah, 
anyatha nopapadyate ityartha-kalpaná. 
(on Jaimini, 1. 1. 5) 


The Mīmāmsaka-s say that they need artkāpatti 
for certain purposes like assuming a sruéi on the basis 
of a given smrti, as explained by Kumārilabhatta: 

smrtyà Srutir ya parikalpyate 'smin, etc. 

(Slokavaritika, on the above) 


Similarly Advaitin-s swear that they require arthapattt 
in order to establish the prapaūca-mitkyātva (illusoriness 
of the world of objects) and so on. Besides, both the 
Mīmāmsaka-s and the Vedantin-s make use of arthapatti 
also wherever the Naiyàyika-s and others employ the 


! Artha-veda-saiyānām dpug vaktavyah under Panini, 3. 1. 25. 
2 cf. satyam karoti satydpayati under the above. 
8 
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KV. The different interpretations and definitions offered 


by these two opposed schools, their respective concepts 
and their arguments and counter-arguments, since 
the days of Gautama, Vātsyāyana and Prašastapāda E 
through the ages of Uddvotakara, Kumārilabhatta 
Vācaspati Mišra, Udayanācārya, Pārthasārathi Migra, 
Sriharsa, Gangesopadhyaya, Raghundatha Siron A 
Dharmarājādhva:in, Viśvanātha Paūicānara and maii 
others—are well known to scholars and thev need boi 
be touched upon here. Thus the KV divides the 
Vaidika-daršana-s into two conflici ing camps—the Sām- 
khya-s, the Yoga-s, the Naiyayika-s and the Vaisesika-s, 
all upholding it on one side, and the Mimamsaka-s and 
the Vedāntin-s, rejecting it on the other. Both go to 
the extent of swearing by their respective anuvyavasdya-s 
of the forms anuminomi and arikāpayāmi (or kalpayāmi). 
However, on the basis of what we have seen so kari an 
impartial student may observe this: Both these groups 
earnestly desire to establish the itarabheda (uniqueness) 
of the prthwi (Earth); the absence of soullessness of the 
living body; and both the groups are very much 
interested in assuming an unknown 5ruli (a Vedic 
injunction) on the basis of a smrti of unk 

The thinkers of the first group try to 


the anumāna alone obviously bec 


own origin. 
achieve it through 
ause the founders of 
their respective schools do not subse 
arthāpatti as a means-0f-knowledge. At the same time 
the later writers of these schools themselves have realized 
that an ordinary anumāna Cannot. deliver ndi 
And hence they invented a 


ribe to the idea of 


the goods. 
special anumāna and gave it 
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the name avila or KV. Similarly the teachers of the 
other group cannot escape noticing the strong anumāna 
elements contained in what they call arthāpatti, in 
spite of its uniqueness. - What they have in their mind 
is quite discernible when we read Kumārila Bhatta’s 
concluding observation on the topic: 

evam-svabhāvo ? byanumána-sabdam 

labheta ced astu yothepsitam nah | a 


A few sūtrāa-s of Jaimini also may support: this 
suggestion of ours. For, we have already seen that 
according to the Mimamsaka-s. etc., the assumption 
of sruft on the basis of a smrti of unknown origin is 


possible only by artkāpaiti, as Kumarila puts it. But 
atleast in two instances, the sZérakára Jaimini calls such > 


an assumption anumana only and not arthapattt. cf. 


apt và karirsāmānyāt pramanam anumanam syat ERO 

virodhe tvanapeksam syād asati hy anumānam. xe 

(1.922991 
Kumārila's Vāritika also in -the -context runs: 
virodhe tvanapeksam syād asati hy anumiyate. 

However, in the same context he writes a` bit earlier: 

arihāpattyāpi yatkimcin malam. ity avagamyate. 

Further, it may also be noted that in the Bralimasütra — 

sabda itt cet, na; atah prabhavāt, pr atyaksānumānābkyām 
+ od (1. 3. 28) 

the word anumdna denotes a smrü that leads to the 

inference of a sruli. And Samkara too speaks of some 

subject matter of a smrtt leading to the inference of a 

yruli : 
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tai smāryamāņam rüpam mūlabhūtām šrutim anumäpayat, 

(Samkara’s Bhasya on Brahmasūlra. 1.2.2592 
All these would show that even these Opponents of 
KV find it difficult to think of arthāpalti unalloved with 
the anumāna clement. 

Now it remains to sec whether the Naiyayika-s 
have succeeded in maintaining KV as an anuméana, 
It appears that they have not succeeded in their efforts. 
Uddyotakara’s KV anumana, quoted above, it is to be 
admitted, smacks of arthapatti. And this seems to be 
indicated also by his own statement that it is meant not 
for establishing a new truth, but only for refuting 
opponents who raise objections against the conclusions 
of a system. The point may become further clear if 
we examine the question as follows: The form of the 
Vyatireka-vyapti (universal pervasion of the negatives of 
two things) is given by the Naiyāyika-s as: 

ādkņābhāva-vyātakibhūtābhāva-pratiyogitvam. 

If the knowledge of this vāplt is taken to be the karana 
or instrument of the KV inference, 
inference be avoided when onc entertains the idea that 
the hetu is wabhicarita, namely, it is sadhyabhavavadortti, 
meaning the hetu (the ground of inference) exists where 
there is no sádhya (that Which is to be inferred) ? That is 
to say that anumiti would be inevitable even when one 
entertains the above idea. For, the said knowledge 
of vyäpli cannot be obstructed by the above-mentioned 
knowledge of vyabhicära. On this score, namely the 


! i.e. Smaryamīņam anumānaņ 


then how can the 


syāt. 
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lack of proper badhyabadhaka-bhava (the relationship of 
the hinderer and hindered), Raghunātha Siromani 
has rejected the KV vyapti and concludes that a oyapti 
(concomitance) like sddhyabhavavad-avrttih alone can 
be the cause of anumili in all instances and hence the 
knowledge frthivi ttarebhyo bhidyate, gandhavattvāt and 
the like are to be considered only as artkāpatti and not 
anumili. Širomaņi argues in the KV section: 
evam  sádhyabhavavyapakibhutübhava-pratiyogitvam api 
nünumilyaupaylkam, gauraval, vyabhicāra-jūānāvirodhi- 
tvācca . . . vyatirekavyāptigrahādhīnā ca dhīļ na anumitih, 
iativena ananubhavāt . . . kim tu vijātīpā; tatkaranam 
api pramāņāntaram arthapattir eva ( Ànumána-Didhiti, 
Chowkhambha ed., p. 1360). 
Later writers like Jagadīša and Gadādhara could not 
even think of meeting the above attack of Siromani. 
The case appears to be more or less the same with 
the KN also. There seems to be no definite evidence 
to show that Gautama or Kanàda or Vātsyāyana or 
Prašastapāda had even thought it essential. Even 
Uddyotakara, who seems to be the first Naiyāyika to 
introduce it along with KV, illustrates the KN inference 
only in the form known to those thinkers who held that 
all is transient, i.e., the Buddhists.! But it is Vācaspati 
Misra who is perhaps the first Naiyayika to give the ex- 
ample of the KN as usually accepted by the Naiyayika-s 
!'The Advaitin-s, excepting a few like Rāmakrsņa Diksita, 
the commentator on the Vedāntaparibhāsā, maintain that the 


supreme Brahman is devoid of any quality and hence they do not 
accept any quality to be KN and an inference of that. 
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of the subsequent ages. The rcspective introductory 
authors run as: 
anvayi vtvaksila-tajjātīva-vrititve sati vipaksahinah, y 
E ^ ^5 
sarvanuyatva-vadiniim *anilyaļi sabdah, krtakatz 


words and examples given by these two 


‘atha 
üt ili; 

asya hi vipakso nasti (Npūya-vārttika, 1. 1. 5): 
and 

udāharaņam aha —yatha iti. ‘svamate tu abhidheyo visesah, 

prameyatval, sāmānyavai”, paramāņoākāšādayaļ kasyacit 

pratyaksüh, prameyatvā!, ghatavat’ ity ādayo drastavyah 

(Tatparyatikà on the above). 

The fact that Uddyotakara went all the way to 
the Buddhist school in search of a KN inference may 
betray the fact that even during his time the KN had 
not yet been recognized by the Naiyāyika-s. For, had 
it been readily available in his own Naiyāyika camp, 
would he not have preferred it for the purpose ? 

arke cen madhu vindeta kimartham parvatam orajel? 

The above discussion would also show that after 
Uddyotakara, but before Vācaspati, the KN asserted 
its importance. This suggests that in adopting the KN 
the Naiyàyika-s were probably influenced by the 
Buddhists, just as they had been influenced a little 
earlier by the Samkhya-s in embracing the KV. 
Whether the comparatively | 
by the Naiyāyika-s was duc 
bial animosity towarcls 
talned now. 

Whatever may be the case, Raghunātha Siromani 
has rejected the KN Inference too on the ground 
that the knowledge of concomitance, ^ namely 


ate recognition of. KN 
to their age-old prover- 
Buddhist ideas cannot be ascer- 
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hetu-samānādinkarņātyantābhāvāpratiyogisādhya-sāmānādhikar- 
anyam that had been invented for maintaining the KN 
inference cannot be obstructed by the oyabhicaritatva- 
jitinam mentioned above. Siromani argues: 
südhyábhavavad-avrititvam eva vyaptth, lāghavāt, prayasah 
sādhana-bhēde "pi abhedāc ca . . . sydd evam, yadi 
vyāpakatā-jīānam —vyabhicara-buddhim mirundhyat, na 
caivam . . . vyapakata-jnandd eva anumilir iti nānubhā- 
vikam, na và yauktikam . . . prameyatvādeš ca... na tu 
jücyatvadi-helukünumitir ānubkāvikī . . . (Anumana- 

Didhiti, op. cit., pp. 1361 ff). 

Thus it would appear that the teachers, who 
adopted the KV and KN for the sake of convenience, 
provided them with suitable wyapti-s, but unfortunately 
failed to make necessary provision to maintain them from 
the point of the hetva@bhasa (fallacious middle term) of 
their own anumāna scheme. Hence it is of interest to 
observe that both these adopted children, namely KV 
and KN were to be rejected after a thousand years by 
Siromani (c. A.D. 1600) the greatest of the Navya- 
Naiyāyika-s. They stand rejected not because they are 
immigrants from the rival camps, but mainly because 
they do not stand the vigorous test of the bādhya-bādhaka- 
bhüva of the well-knit ketāvabhāsa-scneme of anumāna. 
It is better to treat the KV as arthāpatti and to hav 
additional means-of-right-knowledge, although . 
Sūtrakāra, etc. had not thought so, rather . 
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‘STRUCTURE’ AND < RHYTHM 
SANSKRIT DRAMATIC THRO] 7 


(Tllustrated by thc drama of Šākuntala) 


‘STRUCTURE’ and ‘Rhythm’ are the twin concepts 
that govern the construction of a drama, 
Sanskrit theory. Drama is a mode of 
of plotted events arranged according to causal and 
Hocessary “connections, And Sanskrit 
Nātyašāstra and Dašarūpaka to later manuals, lay down 
claborate rules (nālyadharma) for the conduct of the 
plot (itiortta). But there is also a parallel concept, 
namely, of ‘Rhythm? implied by the theory of Rasa, 
which provides a more comprehensive principle for the 
guidance of plot-construction. According to this, the 
plot of a drama is no move than the sequence of the 
material conditions (vibhāva-s and anubhdva-s) which 
manifest a given emotion, Ā play or Pocm is supposed 
to develop one principal emotion (sthāyin), while it 
may also attract other emotions and feeling tones 
(ayabhicarin-s) congruent with it, but necessarily su bordi- 
nating them to the ci riba In this view, the 


n, 
and subsidence, All elements of 


according to 


action, a Structure 


treatises, from 


a Curve descri bing 
Its rise, proliferation, 
structure, thus, become 
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subservient to the total emotive tone of the com- 
position. 


I 


Traditionally, in the Sanskrit treatises, the structure 
ofa drama is described in terms of three parallel systems, 
cach, in turn, having a fivefold division: Elements of 
the Subject Matter (arthaprakrti-s), Stages of the Action 
(avasthā-s), and Junctures or Conjunctions (samdhi-s). 
The last of these are again subdivided into 64 limbs or 
members (samdhyaiga-s). But on closer examination, 
we find that these systems are often inaccurate, and 
their minute divisions and subdivisions unnecessary 
and cumbersome, since they do not, except for the 
Junctures, bring out the defining property of drama, 
which consists in conflict and tension. A drama, by its 
very nature, cannot survive without some opposing 
force impeding the activity of the hero in the pursuit of 
his goal. The first division, arthaprakrti-s. provides for 
three important stages in the development of the action, 
namely, bija (the germ of the action), bindu (its expan- 
sion through subsidiary and allied issues), and karya 
(denouement, marking the final fruition of the hero's 
purpose). But the two other elements of the plot: 
pataka (collateral action or sub-plot) and prakarī 
(episodical incident) are not indispensable for a drama, 
since a good plot can be conceived even without these. 
For instance, Kālidāsa's Sakuntala has no sub-plot, 


1 Cf. Nātyadarbaņa (Baroda, 1929), pp. 46, 47,48. 
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though it has an episodical incident in the fisherman’s 
scene in the Prelude to Act 6, and the Vidi 
Mātali scene in Act 6. The Grthaprakrti-s are 
strictly speaking, divisions of plot; they are rather, 
as Bhoja points out, the material causes of the E 
(kathāšarīrohādāna-kāraņabhūtāļ) . The second parallel 
division of dramatic action into five stages | the 
realization of the  hero's purpose: arambhe E 
präphāśā, niyatapti and phalägama, no doubt describes 
the course of all human efforts, based as it is on the 
well-recognized objectives of human life (trivarga). 
Dramatic action is an artistic r presentation, or 
Imitation, if you will, of the whole universe of human 
action, and it must naturally follow these stages. But 
this system still does not pinpoint the clements of 
reversal, tension, and Suspense so vital to a drama, 
although fear of failure is also implied in the hope of 
attamment (frāpiyāšā) and cffort might scem to suggest 
certain obstacles to be surmounted. | E 
" ues system of Junctures ( samdhi-s), however, offers 
ee, "etim of te remena of» ama 
i ; : we 15 defined as the connection 
of one thing with another thing 
sequence ol events: skena prayojanena anvilānām kathāmsānāni 
avāntaraikaprayojanasambandhaļ.? As the i 
dramatic plot consists in the 
action, composed of a serie 


; When there is a single 


unity of a 
development of a single 
s of incidents, causally and 


1 Quoted in Raghvan: 


2 The D LN eae Srigdraprakasa (Madras), 1979, p. 578. 


Venkatacharya (Madras, 1969) p. 19. 
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psychologically inter-related, the * junctures ^ provide 
these links or intermediate connections, whereby the 
various incidents are unified into one developing 
situation. A juncture is the joining together of the various 
parts of the story: samdhih parasparam kathams énam sam- 
ghatanan.' A samdhi cen also.be understood as repre- 


centinge 


senüng that part of an ongoing action, in which a whole 


series of happenings and motifs is gathered together 
i 5 5 > 

and brought to a head so as to constitute a stage 

in its development. Thus, the first segment mukha 


/ 


Protasis) is the first cause that gives rise to an initial 
purpose, motive, or sentiment, which is to be devel- 
oped in various ways in the course of the drama, 
and it corresponds to the Beginning or bija. The 
second, pratimukha (Epitasis or Metabasis) is the stage 
in which the initial purpose is promoted or impeded 
by another event, and it is parallel with prayaina and 
bindu. The third garbha (Catatasis) represents a 
further development of the germ, but there are 
introduced frequent hindrances to its growth; the 
initial purpose is seen and lost by turns, but its pursuit 
is continued. This segment is supposed to coincide 
with praphasé and patākā. The fourth, avamaršā 
(Peripateia) introduces a definite change in the course 
of the story, by which the initial cause or germ is 
baffled and an unforeseen reversal ensues, caused by 
anger, passion, temptation, curse, ete.2 This segment 
1 Sāgaranandin, Nātakalaksaņarainakoša, 59. 


2“ nasah, kāraņavaidhuryam, kimeit Sreyah, savighnatà, Sāgara- 
nandin ; samdehatmakah, Abkinavabhārati, Nātvašāstra (G.O.S),3.p.26. 
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is supposed to match the fourth avastha, namely 
praptyasa. The fifth, nirvahana (Apodosis or the closing 
of the action) brings together the chain of happenings 
that were set in motion in the opening and developed 
through the intermediate stages, and causes them to 
end in the consummation of the initial object 
(phalāgama). | 
This system (of the samdhi-s), thus, seems to give 
a more objective analysis of the dramatic plot by dealing 
more directly with its structural! principles. More 
particularly, it provides for the clement of tension or 
conflict, which impels the onward movement of the 
plot. The second, third, and fourth segments admit, 
among other things, such elements as nirodha 
(obstruction), totaka (quarrel), udvega (dismay), 
sambhrama (consternation), apavdda (censure), vidrava 
(tumult), chalana (humiliation), etc. But it, too, suffers 
from certain defects: (i) The parallels with the artha- 
prakyli-s and avasthā-s do not 


for instance, avamarša does not correspond with ntyatāptt; 
on the other hand, it br 


ings to a head all those factors 
that cause a set-back in the attainment of the object. 
Again, the parallel between nirvahana and phalagama 
does not take into account the possibility of a calamitous 
ending. But as the Sanskrit tr ! 
nize pure tragedies, this may be Justified. In any case, 
a coordination between the three Systems seems difficult 
to maintain, and diverse Views exist in regard to this 
matter. (ii) pratimukha and garbha are not clearly 
distinguished, although garbha may Se | 


always work too neatly: 


adition does not recog- 


cm to represent 
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a further development of the elements found in prati- 
mukha. Thus we may have four rather than five seg- 
ments of plot: Exposition, Progression, Reversal, Con- 
clusion or Catastrophe. (iii) Then again, the 64 
samdhyanga-s often overlap, and their enumeration 
serves no purpose, inasmuch as they need not all be 
employed in one drama (a fact admitted by Bharata 
himself: MS. 21. 17. 105), and they can be introduced 
in some junctures irregularly or promiscuously. The 
critics themselves do not show decisively that any 
particular limb is essential for the juncture of which it 
is a part. In general, their procedure is to show that 
particular elements are present in the plays selected 
to illustrate them. Neither do they demonstrate clearly, 
by an analysis of a complete play, what elements, 
stages, or junctures, of a plot are its necessary conditions, 
without which drama as plotted action cannot exist. 
However, the theory of junctures, whether they are four 
or five, does furnish us with an instrument for analysing 
the basic structure of action in a tragedy, comedy, 
or tragicomedy. 

In Šākuntala, in terms of the junctures, we find 
that the opening is represented by the first meeting 
of Dusyanta and Šakuntalā, and their love at first 
sight (Act 1); the Progression by the deepening of their 
love, which is interrupted by a minor obstacle in the 
form of the queen-mother's call to the king requesting 
his presence at the court, which, however, is soon removed 
(Act 2); the Development by the second meeting 
between the lovers and the tantalizing prospect of a 
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consummation, unfortunately interrupted by the arr 
of Gautami and the call to the king to 
sacrifice. from the raid of th : demons, 


ival 
protect the evening 
until, subse 'quent- 
ly, the lovers do M consummatc their love——an 
event reported by Anastiya in the Prelude to Act 4. 
This Prelude also sets in motion the seeds of a reversal, 
caused by Durvāsas” curse. ` From this point on until 
the climax of Act S(Dusyanta's re ‘pudiation of Sakuntala 
and the tragic separation of the lovers) we have the 


avamaría or Peripateia. The Prelude to Act 6, the 


fisherman's scene, sows the seeds of 4 recognition; 


This is the beginning of the nirvahaņa, which is carried 
on until the.end of-the last act, where the lovers are 
finally, reunited, 


II 


While this is a bare outline of the gross structure 
of the drama, it does not fully explain its dynamis, its 
distinctive power as am ar tistic form, which. according 


to the Indian theorists, is’ rasabhivyakti or evocation of 


the emotions. Hence the § Sanskrit critics, from Bharata 
down, talk about another over- -arching principle, namely 
rasaucilya (propriety in re gard to the presentation of ihe 
emotive situation), which, they insist, 
construction of the plot.” The arrangement of incidents 
into a unified sequence is cer tainly i Important. But that 
alone is not sufficient to make the composition a kāva. 
As Ānandavardhana decl: ares: "The poet will not be 


serving any useful purpose simply by the management 
of the plot, because this aim is fulfilled even in 


must guide the 


a 
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historical chronicle”! Anandavardhana states further 
that the divisions and sub-divisions of plot should be 
constructed only with a view to the proper delineation 
of the sentiments and to the securing of unity of tone2 
Abhinavagupta points ‘out in the Abhinavabharati 
(MS. 1. 107) that no aesthetic delight can result from 
a bare outline of the story merely: * They did like this 
and this is what happened to them.’ The mere relating 
of events is not Kavya; it would be kāvya only when events 
are presented with a view to exhibiting the feeling 
qualities latent in them. In devising the junctures of 
a dramatic plot, the poet should therefore aim at the 
presentation of vasa in accordance with its causes and 
concomitant factors, and its rhythm of excitement 
(uddipana), cflorescence, and subsidence (prafamana). 
If rasa-cvocation is thus the aim of all drama, it should 
also be remembered that no play, or anv extended 
composition for that matter, can have one rasa only, 
but must, for the proper elaboration of its theme, be 
composed of a variety of emotions, out of whose inter- 
action is produced the dominant mood of the piece. 
(na hy ekarasajam kavyam: NS. 7. 119-23). Feelings, 
again, do not remain stable for any length of time, but 
have a rise and a fall, and often they do not occur alone 
in their purity, but mingle and interact with other 


| na hi kaver iltvritamātranirvahaņena kimcit prayojanam, itikāsādeva 
tatsiddheh, Dhvanyāloka, 3. 14; vrtti. 

2 samdhīnām ... tadatgānām ca... ghatanam rasābhivyaktya= 
peksayā, Dhvanyāloka, 3. 14, vrtti; see also Dasarüpaka, p. 20: 
rasotpattihetor eva bijalvam iti, rasamātrasyaiva mukhasamdhi-prayoja- 
katvakathanaparatayā vyākhyeyam; also Nātyašāstra, 19, 104-5. 
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feelings. Therefore, a drama, which 


Structure of emotive tones, wil] follow the rhythm of 


and Subsidence. 
This in the Rasa theory is called bhivodaya ( 
bhavasamdhi (co-existence of equal 


Rise, Proliferation and Commixture 


rise), 
emotions), bhävq- 
*abalatà (variegation), and bhávatünti (subsidence), The 
only way of presenting an emotive situation in a drama 
is by following the rhythm of the various emotions 
treated, and by devising thc sequence of events in 
accordance with that rhythm. But while 
feeling may have its rhythmic rise and | 
movement of the dramatic action will foll 


cach auxiliary 
all, the overall 
ow the rhythm 
of its dominant emotion (sthàyin). Traditionally, no 
doubt, the terms bhāvodaya, ctc. are applied to the 
oyabhūcārin-s ( transitory mental states) only. (The 
Dhvani theorists call these cases of bhāvadhvani as distinct 
from rasadhvani. Thus, Abhinavagupta says: * When- 
evel a transitory fecling is developed to an acme of 
excitement and becomes exclusively important as the 
source of delight, it is called bhāvadhvani”)* ln this view, 
it appears that only ayabhicürin-s have this property of 
tise and fall. But this line of re 


asoning is not sound, 
since s//idyin-s, too, 


exhibit this property when treated 
in an extended Poem or play, and since no bhava has 
any existence except insofar as it culminates in or gets 
connected to some sthāyin. There is, in fact, no bhava- 
dhvani as distinct from rasadhvani. And the fact that a 
wabhicarin is necessarily subordinated to a sthāyin and 


1 Dhvanyāloka, 2. 3: Locana. 
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helps the cause of a sthdyin is also, contrary to the view 
of Visvanatha,! no reason for classifying bhāvodaya, etc. 
as alamkára-s; nor does it serve to distinguish the mode 
of bhüvübhivyakli from rasabhivyakti. 

In terms of its emotive rhythm, the drama of 
Šākuntala May be seen, in its sustained treatment of 
erotic love (smgāra) —which is its ruling motīve and 
total emotive tone and in its complex orchestration of 
various subsidiary tones, motifs, and images—to move 
irom pūrvarāga (courtship) to sambkoga (consummation), 
to pravasa-vipralambha (separation due to the departure 
of the lover), to karupa-vipralambha (sorrow due to loss 
of hope of reunion), and finally to union after separation, 
These parts, in turn, correspond in the following 
manner to the samdhi-s: 


pūrvarāga | mukha 


Bhāvodaya pratimukha Acts 1-2 
sambhoga garbha Act m3 
Bhāvašabalatā | pravāsa Act 4 
& avamarša 
Bhāvasamdhi | karuņa Acts 5-6 
Bhāvašānti | reunion | nirvahaņa | Act 7 


In addītion to the dominant emotion, several incidental 
conditions are also introduced, which have no direct 
bearing on the principal motive, but which harmonize 
well with it. Examples of these are: the Heroic and 

1 Sahityadarpana, 10 (ed. P. V. Kane), p. 62: Visvanātha 
argues that when bhdvodaya, etc. are subordinate to something 
else (to the main rasa, that is), they are called the figures bhdvedaya, 


etc. becaue they help the cause of that rasa. 
9 
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the Wonde rful in SC veral Passages extolling the ki > 
on ` . < x ^ 7 ung S 
exploits including the deer- hu : p 1 
` š Ini ol the 213 ^o 
oO O DC Tins scene; 


the Serene (Santa) in the descriptions of the hermitage 
the Wrathful in Act 6 when the king is x pe 
n King 15 roused from his 


Tespi > "V r - ` T atri ( VOCE * r. - 
despondency by the despairing cries of the Vidūsaka. 


the Comical in the Vidūsaka scenes and in the fish 
` ` ryt ^j E i f i 
man's episode. The main theme is also supported by 
several images or symbolic motifs. appropriate to each 
4 2 po. calli 


stage of the emotion being depicted. Thus. the images 
of the jasmine creeper and the bee (Act 1) symbolize 
the female and the male lovers respectively. The 
throbbing of the king’s arm heralds his exciting 
experience in the serene hermitage. Similarly. the 
twitching of Sakuntala’s eyelid (Act 5) is felt as a 
V QUAS of her tragic repudiation. ‘The image 
ars mala brara LD i à 

of the female Gakravāka bird (Act 4) symbolizes the 
heroine's ow ight i "avāsavi bha. T 

| cs own plight m pravasavipralambha. The meta- 
n of the cloud in Act 5 suggests the mind of the king 

arkened by the sace’s "se imi "dii 

2 y the sage’s curse, and the simile of the 
de xD dust and its restora- 
tion to its original lustre suggests the deliverance of 
his mind from darkness. 
its unity by subordinatine : "I 

all s clements— structure 

; : i : 8 all of its clements—structure, 
image, and motive—to the overr 
emotive tonc. 


surface of the mirror tarnished by 
d 
Fhe drama thus achieves 


iding consideration of 


To c ; '* the n i ç 
4 To conclude: the emotive rhythm is what guides 
MA RE RES uction and provide 
or the ordering of the indiv; 4 : 
i Nāc Ši € individual actions into an inte- 
KES stru 3 K he commanding form in any drama 
1g always a techng to be explored and exploited. The 


s the artistic motive 
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poct is, no doubt, initially presented with a story 
material, a sequence of human actions, which promises 
certain emotional possibilities. For feelings to be 
exhibited iu the artistic medium, they must of course be 
contained in the situation. Hence the given situation 
always precedes its treatment in a poem or play. The 
trinity of arthaprakyti-s, avasthā-s, and samdhi-s represents 
the total system of actions, moving by probable or 
necessary connections from beginning, through middle, 
to end. These constructive principles ensure the 
material continuity of the story. They constitute the a 
framework or mechanism (Kathafarira) of the drama. š y; 
The emotive rhythm, on the other band, describes the 

sequence of emotions or moods, the rise and fall of 

tension, generated by the events. But while both 

structure and rhythm must be at work simultaneously | 
in dramatic construction, the Sanskrit theorists, - 
especially of the Dhvani School, seem to give primacy ` 
to the latter as the chief regulative principle. Rasa is. 

the final end which everything in the work must b 
made, directly or indirectly, to serve. E 


m a 
kā 
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NOTES ON MIXED CASTES IN CLASSIGAT 
INDIA | 
S |. The so-called ‘ mixed castes’ in classical India 
have been studied in the past. The most compre- 
hensive collection of data appears in P. V. Kane's 
History of Dharmašāstra (vol. 2, pp. 69-104 Booi 
NC DE Oriental Rescarch Institute, 1941). Pn 
h S r ws ul " h 2 à e 
t pep l want to return to the original texts on 
wh - Ji "v Ure " ; ae 
z : l nid data are based, schematize some of the 
aterials, < 7 Z i 
eg. als, d» try to draw certain conclusions. The 
"s arc > r " «| TI ` 
= a ; LC dar masutra-s, the early dharmašāstra-s, 
and Kautilya’s Arthasastra, as follows: 
T o < mast 4. 16-21 (Stenzler’s edition, 
uler’s trans ation) —4, 14 17 (À às 
«4. 14- nandāšrama edition); 
B o nlt ! (Anandagrama edition); 
; x Wanadharmasiitra 1. 16. 6-8--1. 17. 3-8 
(Hultzsch's edition, Bühler's tr- S | ; 
i An gi "S translation) —1. 16. 7-8+ 
. 17. 2-8 (Kashi edition) ; 
~-Vasisthadharmasitra 18. 1-6 
j. i : 1-6, 8-9; 
—Pisnusmrii 16. 9.6. 
> 


1 The text of thi j 
ri 115 t a . 
Article was written belore the publication of 


Horst Brinkhaus: Di indi 
dekas 1978). 70 reiba Mischkastensysteme (Wiesbaden: 
“us treats the texts in far greater detail, but 


pays less attention to = 
uo general trends which ar : 
of this paper. are the prime concern 
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-Mānavadharmašāstra 10. 6, 8-9, 11-12, 16-17; 
Vājūavalkyasmrti 1. 91-95; 
~Kautiliyarthasastra 3. 7. 20-30. 
[t should be noted that one dharmasūtra, that of 
Āpastamba, does not discuss the matter of mixed 


Castes. 


$ 2. On the other hand, Gautama gives two sets. 
A first set is followed by a second one, introduced 
by: ‘Some say...’ The imteresting point is that not 
only the content but also the way of presentation in 
both sets are totally different; I shall return to this 


point later (§ 29). 


§ 3. Baudhayana also introduces mixed castes twice, 
one after the other. The situation is far more confused 
in this treatise, and considerable text-critical research 
will be required to solve the problem. The first 
passage follows immediately after the rules on the 
number of wives members of the four varna-s are allowed 
to have: from four to one. After a few rules which are 
difficult to understand Baudhayana exhibits a second 
set of sūtra-s on mixed castes. Although the presenta- 
tion in both cases is quite different, the contents are 
nearly identical, with one exception ($ 19), one 
omission in the first set (§ 9), and one uncertainty 
(8$ 9, 24). 


$ 4. Consequently the followmg analysis is based 
on nine different descriptions of mixed castes. Refer- 
ence to them will be as follows: 
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Gautama Ch 
12 
Baudhāyana Bı 
B: 
Vasiştha Va 
Visnu Vi 
Manu M 
Yājūavalkya Y 
Kautilya K 

§5. There are, of course, two basically different 


types of mixed marriages, in both of which the husband 
is the point of reference. If he marrics a woman of a 
lower varna than his own, the marriage is anuloma; 
if he marries a woman of a higher varna, the marriage 
1s pratiloma. 

; The brāhmaņa can conclude an anuloma marriage 
m three different degrees: 


— with a ksatriya woman: Alb 
—with a vaišya woman: A?b 
—with a $üdra woman: A3b 


There are T ; ; 
C are two degrees of anuloma for a ksatriya: 


—with a vai$ya woman: Atk 
—with a $üdra woman: A*k 


There is o 
‘ nl , ` Ta šā Š: ~ t, 
Y one degree of anuloma for the vai$ya: 


—with a $üdra woman ° Alv 
1 
Conversely, there 1S one 


= possible degree of pratiloma 
Marriage for a ksatriya: | 


—With a brāhmaņa woman: Pik 
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Two degrees of pratiloma are possible for a vaišya: 
-with a ksatriya woman: Ply 
-with a brahmana woman: P?v 

And there are three degrees of pratiloma for a $udra: 
with a vaigya woman: Pts 
-with a ksatriva woman: P*s 
-with a brāhmaņa woman: P*s 


$6. All together there are, thus, twelve different cases 
of primary mixed castes, i.e. those that come into being 
as a result of marriages the parties to which belong to 
two of the four original varna-s. Some of the texts 
on which this study is based discuss a smaller or larger 
number of secondary mixed castes, 1.c. those that come 
into being when one or both parties to the marriage 
belong(s) to one or two primary mixed castes. This 
article will not concern itself with secondary mixed 
castes; they will only be referred to occasionally m 
direct relation to one or the other of the primary mixed 
castes. Table 1 presents a complete picture of the 
twelve primary mixed castes as they appear in the 
nine versions of the texts mentioned earlier ($ 4). 


87. ‘The most striking fact in table 1 is that there 15 
absolute unanimity in all nine versions for one situation 
only: 

Ps = cāņdāla. 


That means that all texts agree on the name of the 
worst case of primary mixed marriage: the single 
highest degree of pratiloma. 
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§ 8. As might be expected, a nearly equally strong 
unanimity appears in the single highest degree of 
anuloma: A?b. However, in this case there is one 
exception. Visnu’s general approach to anuloma ($ 23) 
apparently did not tolerate exceptions, not even for 
anuloma, in the third degree. Morcover, Gi and Go 
call A?b pārašava, Bi nisāda, both terms evidently 
being interchangeable: 

B2 ^'nisáda; some say: pārašava, 

M ‘nisada who is called pārašava,” 

Y *nisāda or also pārašava,” 

K  'nisàda or pārašava.” 
A similar statement by Vasistha will be discussed later 
($ 22). 
$9. Besides P*s and A3b there Is quasi unanimity in 
one other case: i 

Pik = sūta. 

Bi is the only version in which sūta js absent. It lists 
eight pratiloma-s: āyogava, māgadha, vaina 
pulkasa, kukkuta, vaidehaka, and c Td 
of these are explained immediately 
castes: 


ksattr, 
aņdāla. Three 
as secondary mixed 


vaiņa = dk (ugra) X ksatriya 
pulkasa = ANAS (nisāda) X hats a 
kukkuta = vaišya x Aa}, (tada) 
This leaves only five primary pratilomq.s. | | 
all manuscripts used so far by editors of 
seem to confirm this situation, I Cannot 4 


Even though 
Baudhayana 
GCept that a 
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Table 1 


Std Se] tA vupeatut | Seq Fes 
vA urdkesvAvAyue VA EIVA = 
ar) VIJPIVA te) vsex[nd | aA 8 
| tg ¿iq eupessur 10) PIEUPIEA | JÑ TA PA t$ 3 

| MAWIA!D vavdokv | Y A JN stp erg bae | itgin O vIEpugo | 

AV g A vyisequie | Ard ^zd 
1€) vid | | E 
A TO vūvivy | vA (yewo) eyqeurea |Ë, 
eg VAVYVIIVA | $£) BIVAIUP zo) eupedeur * 
rh BPS | sq ¿ Ig vavdokv If) ei E 
IN vsipvs-A | TA VA eseyind | SAWN 
tqq vAgrva | MAW t vypeseur | TA ta cig (ey)eyoprea — 
MV x | uy, VA 19 vuisuqure | Ard |z 
$c) vuvAVÁ | A +9 vÁStqeur | a 
U) vjueurimep | TA VĀĢSIVA | š. 
MA NVA s ta van | JN vsipes | 3 A NIA VA ° 
IA vaīpn$ m Y Eg rep VAL es eq (1A) 79 19 gms = 
| qy | qv XP. vA vyišvgurv | É i> 
VA VSN | X 77) VIISVARUPINU | E 
ze) vipirefriuq Ir) BILIBARS | 

19 epv$štu | LA VĀLIJEŠS E 
ed | MA Net g vqisequre JN esipvs-g > 
; | (A vASIVA | — "NW *q Ig vūvuryvu( ae 

aJ Vwa vf Vlūuyvšy o] vůvwypag | 


p eu AE I INESE ASA EI AR SS AAE N 
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sūtrakāra would have neglected to mention the sixth 
pratiloma: sūta. I therefore include it, in parentheses, 
in table 1. 


$10. The reason why P!k is unanimous has to be 
different from that of the unanimity in the two extreme 
cases: P*s and A*b. Even though Kautilya (3. 7. 29) 
states that the sūta as P!k is different from the sūta 
who recites the Purāņa-s, I suggest that the question 
be reconsidered. Together with some of the other 
terms exhibited in table 1 —rathakara, ksattr, nisāda, 
māgadha, ugra, ayogava—sita appears already in 
Vedic texts (Kane pp. 43-44). It is at least surprising 
that of all these terms sūta alone has attained an un- 
questioned status among the mixed castes. 
to come back to this problem in another 


Í intend 
publication. 
S 11. In all other cases than the three discussed so far 
terminology varies greatly from one version to the 


other. 
ryt 
Ven terms occur only once: 


Gi krta TED 
dausmanta : A?k 
savarņa > Alb 

Ge dhivara 2 Pty 
bhrjjakaņtha > A?h 
yavana ITALK 

B2 rathakāra > Aly 

Va antyavasāyin $ Pis 


ramaka (romaka) : pe 
vaina 
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Four of these are used elsewhere for secondary mixed 
castes: antyavasāyin (Kane p. 71), yavana (Kane 
pp. 92-93), rathakara (Kane p. 94), and vaina (Kane 
p. 95. 


$12. Six terms are far better represented, but with 
up to two, three, or even four different meanings: 


ayogava Pis |: Gi ViM X K 
Ply : B1? Be 
pulkasa P?s : Ge 


Plv - Va Wa 
ambastha Alk 2 e 

Albkv : Va 

A?b > Bi Ba MY K 
ugra Aly S G 

A?bk  : Va 

A3k : BBMYK 
vaidehaka Pls : Ge 

P*s : Gi 

2y : Bi? Bs Vi M Y K 

māgadha Ply : (Gay MOYSES 

P*v > Go 

Pls : Bi? Be 

Pas : Vi 


$ 13. Terms occurring in more than one text and 
used with. only one meaning are rare: 


ksattr P*s >: Bo pa M Y K 
mahisya Alk 2 Ga 


mūrdhāvasikta Alb : 2 Y 
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$14. The only distinction which is strictly maintained 
throughout is that between anuloma-s and pratiloma-s: 
not a single term is used for any of the categorics of A 
in one text and for any type of Pin another. We shall 
now examine some characteristics which arc proper to 
either basic category. 


§ 15. First, anuloma as a generic type is considered 
superior to all species of pratiloma. Visņu, who adopts 
a uniform and relatively lenient attitude toward all 
anuloma-s (§ 23), labels pratiloma-s as a whole: ° despised 
by the Ārya-s.” Manu (10. 10) has a general dero- 
gatory term for P: apasada. And Yajfiavalkya con- 
cludes his brief Passage on mixed castes by calling 
pratiloma and — anulema ‘worse’ and better > 
respectively. 


$ 16. Second, table 2 clearly shows that the anuloma-s 
are normally given before the pratiloma-s. There is 
only one straight exception: Va, and one casc -G2— 
in which A and P—plus the regular marri 


; ages —are in- 
corporated following the four vertic 


al columns of table Jë 
$ 17. Finally, one important feature 


sets all anuloma-s 
apart from. all pratiloma-s: 


all six sub-categories are, 
| > ct sidered not as mixed castes 
but as members or assimilated members of on 
four varņa-s. 


aye) 


c of the 


$18. There can beno doubt that of 


all t es of ae 
i tes s rimary 
mixed castes Al, as a group, yp primary 


Was considered ] east 
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objectionable. As shown in table 2 they are listed 
first and together in three versions: Gi, B2, and M. 


$ 19. Both Bı and Be display the most lenient approach 
to Al, at least in two cases out of three. In both A!b 
and Atk the offspring retain thei fathers’ varna-s: 
brāhmaņa and ksatriya, respectively. This sequence 
is strangely interrupted by Be in the case of Atv, where 
the offspring is called rathakara. The term occurs 
nowhere else as the name of a primary mixed caste: 
($ 11). Itis used once more by Baudhāyana (1. 5. 9). 
* The snātaka may accept uncooked food from brah- 
mana-s, ksatriva-s, vaigya-s, and rathakara-s, which 
seems to indicate a lower status than that of a vaišya. 
It is interesting to notice that Yājūavalkya mentions 
only one type of secondary mixed caste: rathakāra, 
corresponding to the offspring of Atk and Alv. 


$20. Kautilya’s treatment of A! bears a strange 
resemblance to that of B2: Atb = brahmana and Atk = 


ksatriya as in Bi and Bs, but Alv = šūdra as agaiast 
Bs: Alv = rathakāra. 


$21. Manu, although less lenient, also has no special 
names for the three cases of Al. He consistently 
considers them sadrša ‘assimilated’ to their fathers’ 


varna-s. 


$22. At this stage I should like to combine the special 
position of A! generally (8$ 18-21) with the equally 
special treatment of the single case of A? (8 8) to propose 
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Table 2 


Ard izd] d d Sad 
ios aet de «d id | Ar Ye deV | WY Pops 
Sid cd Md "ed ^ Í | 
I izd l I 1 AW N-W Sa 7 
: | | Ic | PV 050 | ry | deV dz 
Sed S¿d Sid izd | | 
E c d \id Tid | ÍV | qV q;V AV | UV 
Aid | Az Se Sz | 
id | d ed d | vd Sid | EZ Š aes 'viuvaA suəunlour 
Gz Š oos "d | Ad | Asā | Sq | Sed 
SET he 2 E ww ] 
ERE xi 
- - | | | 
Jrd Sed | Ard Sed Sad Sd | ^iV. | AV | XV | deV | av | i 
IE | | | | ; k. e EL LET 
t6 `6 $$99s Qe V | ; | Ë | 
Ic V | MeV QV ALY | rv 
Ss)A V | ev | dew S.T IAS V | i ; T H 1 | 
[V | ?[c V Lev Sie] (AA) | qay Sed p UV Sd | Agg P 
ee BO a | LOT: 
| ———— d ats HIDE AE 
ost a hail Tr | | E 
sd | I d Sd | ^id. | Ard | ey AAS V | AW | dv 
| I 
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an interpretation for Vasistha 18. 8-9. The Sanskrit 
text reads: i 
ekāntarāduyantarātryantarāsu jātā brākmaņaksairiya- 
vaijyair ambasihogranisādā bhavanti. siidranam 
pārasavaņ. 
Jühler's translatioa is equally ambiguous: * (Children) 
begotten by Brāhmaņa-s, Ksatriya-s, and Vaisya-s on 
females of the next lower, second lower. and third 
lower castes become (respectively) Ambastha-s, Ugra-s, 
and Nisaida-s. (The son of a Brahmana and) of a 
Šūdra woman (is) a Pārašava.” 

Since siitra 8 includes a marriage of a brahmana 
with a woman of the ‘third lower caste, it already 
refers to A®b. In this respect it coincides with sūtra 9, 
which is not a different case as Bühler's translation 
might make us believe. In reality, pārašava in sūtra 9 
and nisāda in sütra 8 refer to the same mixed caste. 
If so, ambastha and ugra refer io the three cases of 
A! and the two cases of A?, respectively. My interpreta- 
tion of sütra 9 is radically different from Bühler's which 
also does not do justice to the genitive sūdrānām: * For 
pārašava.” Stated differ- 
ently, sūdra-s call pārašava the mixed caste that others 
label nisida. Thus interpreted Vasistha 18. 9 is a 
welcome contribution to the problem discussed above 
($ 8). 


$23. Visnu is lenient in a different way. For him 
all At have the—lower—varna-s of their mothers; but, on 
the other hand, he extends his leniency to all anuloma-s: 


šūdra-s he—the nisāda 
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Alb ksatriya 
A?b Alk vaišya 


Ab A?k Aly $ūdra 
The principle is applied. so strictly that it even overrules 
the unanimity elsewhere for A*b:pārašava or nisāda (8 8). 


$24. The treatment of pratiloma-s in the texts shows 
fewer general trends than we have been able to discern 
in the case of the anuloma-s. ‘The only two special 
cases » candala and sūta have been discussed earlier 
($$ 7, 9). Unlike in the case of anuloma-s. nothing 
MEUM the three less serious cases of P! from the 
two more serious instances of P?. In one version Pi 

it is not even possible to assign with certainty the five 
($ 9) terms mentioned for pratiloma-s. Since Bı generally 
agrees with Be elsewhere, and because its pratiloma 
terminology corresponds to that of B2, I have, in table 1 
arranged the five terms for pratiloma-s in By according 
to those of B2, followed by question marks, | 


$25. Looking back at the sources On primary mixed 


castes one cannot help being struck by the fact that no 
two single versions are identical. 


not one of those subjects which, 
laid down by onc authority, 
to by all others. There i 15, th 
encc between the four basic 


Mixed castes is 
Once they had been 
Was invariably adhered 
us, a fundamental differ- 


varna-s amd the 


mixed 
castes to which their combinations give rise 


§ 26. This does not mean that the 


i System of mi 
castes did not develop a number of i nixed 


Mvariables of its 
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own. ‘The most obvious one is the distinction between 
anuloma and pratiloma; also, the fact that candala 
and nisāda/pārašava occupy the two extremes. Sita 
as Pik is a very special and intriguing type of invariable. 
Finally, all nine versions make it a point to provide 
names for all twelve possible combinations of anuloma 
and pratiloma: this is no longer true when it comes to 
secondary mixed castes. 


$27. The question that remains to be answered is 
that of the nine different versions of primary mixed 
castes. The obvious answer is that they reflect differing 
situations in real life, both in time and in space. Al- 
though this argument cannot be a priori discarded, 
there are a number of reasons which make it difficult 
to accept without qualifications. 


$ 28. Here as elsewhere in Dbarmašāstra, Manu 
seems to havs had a greater impact than any other 
text. Except for the three cases of Al, Manu's dis- 
tribution of caste names is followed invariably by 
Yàajüavalkva and Kauülya. Therefore, the argument 
of differing local situations no longer applies for them. 
On the other hand, there is no pattern to Manu's agree- 
ment or disagreement with the—earlier—Dharma- 
sūtra-s. Manu follows either Gautama or Baudhāyana 
or Visņu or Vasistha or a combination of them. But 
no term appears in Manu fox the first time. Hence 
it looks as if Manu's contribution primarily consisted in 


systematizing the varied data of earlier texts, using 
10 
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some of them for primary mixed castes, others for its 
own secondary mixed castes. 


$ 29. Also, there is the problem of the two texts that 
exhibit not one but two passages on mixed castes. As 
indicated earlier, Bí and B2 seem to describe identical 
situations. Hence the question there is one of textual 
criticism rather than of content. Gautama, on the 
contrary, first gives his own sets of six anuloma-s and 
pratiloma-s, followed by the twelve primary mixed 
castes ° according to others” Gi and Ge are so differ- 
ently arranged (sce table 2) that G2 has to be more than 
Gautama’s providing us information on ‘another’ 
system of mixed castes; it is a direct quotation from 
some unknown source. Yet, the author again does 
not assign Ge to any specific part of the country different 
from his own. We are left, once more, - 
impression that the names of specific pr 
castes and their respective places in t 
important to the classical authors than their desire to 
present complete and coherent systems. 

itt It is possible that, for mixed castes as for other 
topics of Dharma$āstra, we shall never know the 

roles played by real life at the time and <page 
India the treatises were written in on the 
the systematizing influence of the 
This article wants to show that the latter: ah 
portant, and that it should not be sae too, is im- 
reconstruction of classical Indian society 90ked in our 


with the 
imary mixed 
able 1 were less 


m the part of 
one hand, and 
authors on the other. 
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SAMKARA AND SURESVARA: THEIR 
EXEGETICAL METHOD TO INTERPRET 
THE GREAT SENTENCE ‘TAT TVAM ASF* 


Tur statement of Sarvajnatman (750-800), ° Nobody 
realizes the non-dual Atman without the great sentences ° 
(vind makāvākyam ato na kascii pumāmsam advaitam avaīti 
jantuh, Samksepasariraka, 3. 303) clearly shows how much 
importance the Advaitin-s attached to the well known 
great sentences (mahdvakya-s). It is said that there are 
about twelve mahdvakya-s+ In their eyes the most 
important of all is of course the sentence * tat tvam asi °? 
* The substance of this paper is from my article in Japanese 
* Suresvara to seiku ** Nanji wa sore nari ” °, Journal of the Japanese 
Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies, vol. 27, no. 1, 1978, br 5 
pp. 70-7. My gratitude is due to Mr. Edgar Cooke who has taken | 
the trouble to correct and improve my English. The following — — 
abbreviations (and editions) have been used: ET 
Nais.--Naiskarmyasiddhi (Naiskarmya-siddhi of Suresvarācārya with the — 
Candriké of fnānottama, ed. by G.A. Jacob and rev. by 
M. Hiriyanna. Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Sat 
No. 38, 1925). MC 
Upad, — Upadešasāhasrī (Šamkara's UpadeSasahasri, critically ps 
S. Mayeda. "Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, 1973). 
1 cf. The Vedāniasāra of Sadānanda, together with the Co 


2 The sentence * tat (vam ast” is said to 
while another sentence ^ aham brahmàsmi `, 
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(‘Thou art That’) which Uddālaka Aruni, the famous 
Upanisadic thinker, uttered repeatedly to his son, 
Švetaketu (Ghāndogya Up. 6. 8. 7, ctc.). 

Today the sentence ‘fal (vam asi? is generally 
regarded as plainly expressing the idea of Atman’s 
identity with Brahman, which Samkara and his followers 
highly emphasized. Samkara himself dedicated the 
18th and longest chapter, named ‘Tat 'Fvam Asi’, 
of his Upad. to aa interpretation of the sacred sentence 
as expressing Atman-Brahman identity. Moreover, 
two further independent though small works. namely, 
Vākyavriti and Laghuvākyavriti, which aim at a similar 
Interpretation of the same sentence are ascribed to 
him.! 


However, judging from the fact that the philosophy 
of the Brahmasūtra is in line with the bhedābhedavāda, 
taking Ātman as portion (amía) of Brahman, it is 
difficult for us to Suppose that the Advaitic interpretation 
of the sentence was Supported by all the 


: : Vedàntin-s 
either before or after 


the composition of the Brahma- 

sūtra, although it was made very influential TS 

. 2 NC H € € 

and his followers. Even after Šamkara Bhāskara 

ë > ety < A, 

1 The Vakyaurtti consists of 53 stanzas 

in Minor Works of Shaitkarācārya, cd. by H 
(Poona, Oricntal Book Agency, 1925, PP. 34-8) but G kā 

suggests that there are manuscripts which contain 55 ( KE: : Jacob 

(sec The Vedāntasāra of Sadānanda, PP. 156-7), T > or 52 stanzas 

comprises only 18 stanzas. 'Phe 18th chapter of ge muäkyavriti 

Vakyaurtti, and Laghuvākyavrtti are almost the šame in d og 

but the 18th chapter is different from the | js 


t atter two in i 
method. The 18th chapter applies the anvaya ys 


according to the edition 
ari Raghunath Bhagavat 


., the 
Ir contents, 
MS exegetical 
Yatireka method 
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Rāmānuja, Madhva! and others tried to interpret 
the same sentence in opposition to Samkara from the 
respective standpoints of the bhedabhedavada, visista- 
dvaitavāda, dvailaváda, and the like. Therefore, it was 
quite necessary for Samkara and his followers to 
establish a firm exegetical method for the purpose of 
justifying their Advaitic interpretation of the sentence. 

[ have already traced elsewhere? the historical 
devclopment of the Advaitic exegetical method of the 


while the latter two depend upon the method of bhagalaksana, 
which is synonymous with bhdgatydgalaksana and jahadajahallak- 
saņā, and which is also used in Sadananda’s Vedāntasāra 23, p. 34. 
This fact is one of the negative evidences regarding Samkara’s 
authorship of the latter two from which I infer that they are not 
Samkara’s genuine works, although Dasgupta (4 History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 80) and S. K. Belvalkar (Shree Gopal Basu 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, Poona, 1929, p. 226; 228) 
regard both of them as genuine. For a detailed discussion on the 
authorship problems of these works, see my article (in Japanese), 
* Vakyavrtti-k6 °’, Dr. Hajime Nakamura’s Felicitation Volume (Tokyo, 
Shunjūsha, 1973), pp. 57-69. 

1! Madhva attaches importance to the sentences which state 
the difference of the individual self from Brahman and arbitrarily 
interprets those which set forth their oneness. For example, he 
interprets ` tat tam asi’ as ^ team tadiyah asi" or ° team tasya asi” 
C Thou belong to That’). cf. V. S. Ghate, The Vedanta [Govern- 
ment Oriental Series —Glass C, No. 1] 2nd ed. Poona, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 1960), pp. 31-2. For Rāmānujas 
interpretation, see note 1, p. 153 of this paper. 

2? * Funiichigenronha no seitenkaishaku no hēnē ni tsuite: 
Anvaya to vyatireka ` (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, 19-2, 
1969), pp. 74-8; A Thousand Teachings: The Upadešasāhasrī of 
Sankara, tr. with Introduction and Notes by Sengaku Mayeda 
(Tokyo, University of Tokyo Press, 1979), pp. 46-58. 
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sentence, chiefly aiming at the clarification of 
Samkara’s exegetical method. Here in the following 
pages the focus will be placed on Sure$vara's methodo- 
logical characteristics. 

As far as the extant materials show, it was pri bably 
Šamkara who first tried to apply an exegetical method 
to an interpretation of the sentence * lal (vam asi”. His 
was the anvaya-vyatireka method which Sureśvara in- 
herited, saying as follows: 

° You must tell us, then, by what method one 

knows the sentence meaning. 

We reply: [One knows it] by the anvaya-vyatireka 

method °. 

ucyaiam larhi kaya tu paripālyā vākyārtham vettīti | 

ucyate | anvaya-vyalirekābhyām | (Nais. 4. 9 prose). 
Samkara did not give a clear-cut explanation of this 
method, which he seems to assume is well known. His 
fragmentary explanation of, or references to, it here and 
there m his Upad. may lead us to the conclusion that it 
1s * the logical means (ukta, Upad. 1. 18. 96 


) by which, 
when hearing the words in 


à sentence, one can recollect 
(samsmrli, Upad. 1. 18. 176; smaraņa, Upad. 1. 18. 178: 
smaryate, Upad. 1. 18. 189), discriminate (viveka Upad. 
1. 18. 180), or ascertain (avadhāraņa, Upad. 1. 18 96) 
their meanings ?.! EE 

In his Nais. Suresvara also ch 


j ; aracterize 
vyalireka method as logical me 


s the anvaya- 
ans ( x 


anvayavyat trekanyāya E 


! See Sengaku Maycda, * Funiichigenronha no sei 
Seite 


no hoho ni tsuite’, p. 75; do, A Thousa nkaishaku 


nd Teachings, p. 51 
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Nais. 3. 54. cf. yukti, Nais. 2. 21).^ And he stresses its 
importance, saying: 
‘Without the anvaya-vyatireka method, there would 
be no understanding of the sentence meaning, and 
without this, nescience cannot be destroyed.’ 
anvayavyatirekābhyām vind vakyarthabodhanam| 
na syüt lena vinājūānaprahāņam nopapadyate| | (Nais.2.9). 
In Samkara’s view, the meanings of the two words 
‘tat’? (That) and ‘ asi’ (art) in the sentence ' tat tvam 
asi” are already known (Upad. 1. 18. 193). For him, 
the word ‘iat? means Brahman or Being (sat, Upad. 
1. 18. 196), or the Painless One (nirduhkha, Upad. 
1. 18. 169). The word ‘asi? means that the words 
‘fat’ and ^ (vam? have one and the same referent 
(tulyanidatva, Upad. 1. 18. 169; 194). Therefore, the 
sentence * fat (vam asi’ is taken to be an identity judge- 
ment and not a universal positive judgement. Although 
the meanings of these two words are known, the sentence 
meaning is still not understood since the meaning of 
the word * (vam ` has not been analysed (Upad. 1. 18. 179). 
Samkara asserts that the anvaya-vyatireka method is 
applied to recollect and ascertain the meaning of the 
word ‘wam’ (Upad. 1. 18. 180). Sure$vara also applies 
ihe anvaya-vyatireka method, repeating the same idea 
in his Nats.: 
" If the man who has heard the sentence ° tat tam 
ast’? does not understand the sentence meaning, 
1 cÍ. P. Hacker, Untersuchungen über Texte des frühen. Advaita- 


vada, l. Die Schüler Sankaras (Mainz, Verlag der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und Literature, 1950), p. 1999. 
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then it is because he does not understand the 
the 
. ` ryt ° . 
meaning of ‘wam’. ‘Therefore its meaning will 
be explained. * 
Sravito velli vakyartham na cel tatlvamasīly atah] 
toampadārthānabhijūatoād alas latprakriyocyate] / 
(.Nais. 2.1) 
Samkara’s examination of the exegetical method does 
not seem to go much further. However. Surešvara 
relying on his guru’s opinion, made efforts to strengthen 
LI . . Oo 
it further theoretically as will be seen in the following 
Age menti a r a 3 ° š < 
As mentioned above, the anvaya-vyatireka method is 
used to recollect the meaning of the word “am more 
exactly to recollect the wor ) x EE. 
cēsis : ect the word (pada) and the word 
ing (padartha). In Sureávara's case he analv l 
; x „Lu AMaAIVSeS the 
sentence ‘fal tvam asi? i , ea 
i syntactically and semantically, 
cxammnes the true sentence mea 
threefold relation between w 
therein. 
The first part of the + 
Brits, OPE part of the threefold relation 
samanüdhikaramya or appositional re] 
two words * (vam ' and * tat’ The 


mean- 


and 
mng on the basis of a 


ords and word meanings 


1S the 
ation between the 


M 4 à Second is the 
visesyala or the qualified-quali fie. ( As the 


relation between the two word me 
the laksyalaksanasambandha oy the relation <p: 
indicated-indirect indicator between E n of indirectly 
and the two word meanings (Nais 3 2) Inner 


of $a; 1 
method, sec S. Mayeda, A Thousand pans 
2 sāmānādhikaraņyam ca visesanavig gs 


e$yatā | 
laksyalaksanasambandhah badārthabratyagājy, 
anām || 


visesana~ 
O D N ^1 apt: ~ 

I Subject-predicate) 
anməps. The third is 


Atman 
! For a more detailed discussion 


=? 
8 anu 


'Ja-»yafirek 
MoxsQa vaka 


(Wais. 3, 3) 
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The sāmānādhikaraņya relation probably means not 
only the syntactically appositional relation between the 
two words ‘ fvam’ and * tat’ but also the identity of 
the referents of the two words. In other words, like 
Samkara, Sure$vara also seems to take the sentence 
* lal tvam ast’ to be an identity judgement. If so, the 
word sāmānādhikaranya is possibly synonymous with 
Samkara's term lulyanidatea mentioned above. Al- 
though Sure$vara uses a different term, he seems to have 
inherited his guru’s idea in this respect.! 


This stanza again appears in SureSvara’s Brhadāraņyakopanisad- 
bhāsyavārttika 185, p. 1271 (Anandas$rama S.S. 15, 1891). cf 
Samksepasariraka 1, 196-7; Vedāntasāra 23; H. Nakamura, The 
Vedāntasāra (Kyoto, Heirakujishoten, 1962), pp. 157-9; P. Hacker, 
Untersuchungen, pp. 1983-5. The Svātmanirūpaņa (st. 29) ascribed 
to Samkara also refers to this threefold relation. But this may be 
a spurious work by a later author since it contains such non- 
Samkaran terms as saceidānanda (st. 71) and jada (st. 87). 

tRāmānuja also applies the concept of szmanadhikaranya to 
an interpretation of the sentence * ¿at tvam asi". He defines it as: 
"the reference of two words to one and the same thing through its 
twofold aspect’ (samanadhikaranyam hi dvayoļ padayoh prakaradvaya- 
mukhenaikārthanisthatvam, Vedārtkasamgraka (ed. by J. A. B. van 
Buitenen] 65, p. 109). Furthermore, on the ground of this Vigis- 
tādvaita concept of sēmānādhikaraņya, he asserts in opposition to 
Suresvara that the words retain the primary meanings (mukhyārtha). 
According to him, * tat” refers to the perfect Brahman who is the 
universal cause and the possessor of all auspicious gualities 
(yagatkāraņam sarvakalydnagundkaram | niravadyam brahma), while the 
word * ivam ` refers to Brahman who exists as the internal Controller 
of the individual self, who has the individual self as His body, who 
abides as the nature of the individual self, and who has the indivi- 
dual self as His aspect ( jivantaryamirüpi tacchariram tadātmatayāvasthi- 
tam tatprakāram brahma, Vedārthasameraha 65, p. 109). The Advaitin-s 
maintain that the individual self is in essence entirely identical 
with Brahman. In Rāmānuja's view, however, the individual 
self is only the body (sarira) or the aspect (prakdra) of Brahman 
(cf. V. S. Ghate, The Vedānta, p. 25). 
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With regard to the second relation v7sesaņavi$e- 
syabhāva, he says that the word * toam * has for its meaning 
the qualified (vifesya, subject) while the word * tat’ 
has for its meaning the qualifier (vzsesana, predicate) 
(Nats. 3. 26). Probably relying upon the Mīmāmsaka 
theory, he further explains its efficacy (sdmarthya): 

‘The meaning of [the word] * tva is the * Painless 

One" (nirduhkhin) as it is qualified by the meaning 

of [the word] ‘tat’. The meaning of [the word] 

‘tat’? 

its proximity! to the word ‘ vam" 


is the ‘Inner One’ (pratyaüc) | 
nirduhkhitvam tvamarthasya tadarthena visesanal | 
pratyaktà ca tadarthasya tvampadenāsya samnidheh || 
(Nats. 3. 10) 
Thus he asserts that there is the ģualīfied (subject)- 
qualifier (predicate) relation between the two words, 
*tvam* and ‘ tal’. 

Then Suresvara explains the laksyalaksanasambandha 
between the Inner Atman and the two word meanings 
with reference to aham (I) in the sentence ‘aham 
brahmásmi? (‘I am Brahman A: 


ç ^s. x " 
It i not due to any cause that Atman as Being 
1s the changeless Consciousness and Inner One 
[Atman is] the cause of [the intellect’s] eh ack 
VI GAS 
! Suresvara does not explain the SM 
(samnidhi) at all, but it is likely that | proximity ° 
Mīmāmsā school according to which there are proxirni t from the 
suitability (yogyatā), and expectancy (ākāiksā) amity (samnidhi), 


Concept of é 
1€ borrowed i 


tuents of a sentence (Gf. K. K. Raja, Indian Among the consti- 


[The Adyar Library Series vol. 91, 1963], pp CI of Meaning 
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knower and bearer of * L”-consciousness. There- 

fore, [the Atman] is indirectly indicated by the 

two.’ 

külasthabodhapratyaktvam antmittam sadátmanah | 

boddhrtühamtayor hetus tābhyām tenopalaksyate || N 

(Nais. 3. 11). 25 
° Boddhr’ (knower), ° aham’? (I) and other words directly 5 
indicate the intellect (buddhi) which is the knower and x 
bearer of * L”-consciousness. However, it is the Inner Pe 
Atman that makes the intellect the knower and bearer 
of *I”-consciousness. Therefore, the words * boddār ' 4 
and ‘aham’ which directly indicate the effects of the E 
Inner Ātman indirectly indicate their cause, i.e. the 
Inner Ātman.! Hence just as there is a laksyalaksaņa 
relation between the Inner Ātman and the meaning 
of the word ` aham `, there is the same relation between 
the Inner Atman and the word ‘wam’. 

Now when people hear the sentence * tat tvam asi’, 
they do not always understand it correctly. The 
word ‘at? has many meanings in ordinary work 
usage, but it brings with it and never loses the mea: 
of * pāroksya ` (mediatedness) derived from its. direc 
significative power (abhidhdna). On the other h 
the word ‘wam’ refers directly to, and neve 


Tef. S. Mayeda, "The Advaita Theory 


und Ost-Asiens, Bd. 12-13, 1968-69, p. 
Teachings pp. 39-40. 
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from its direct significative power (Wars. 3. 23-4), For 
this reason people fail to understand the sentence 


properly. 

However, a Vedic text docs not intend to explain 
to people the sentence meaning derived from the direct 
significative power of the two words * tat? and * am ° 
since such sentence meaning is assumed to be known 
even before the Vedic text is heard (Wais. 3. 23), and the 
Vedic text only teaches what is not knowable through 
any other means of knowledge (pramäna, Nats. 2. 955 

Furthermore, according to the theory that the 
sentence Meaning is samsarga or the mutual association 


of the word meanings in a sentence,! the meaning of 


the sentence * /at tvam asi? is the samsarga of the subject 
"Dam and the predicate * tat”. But, as mentioned 
before, the direct meanings of * tyam? and * lat’, which 
are incompatible with cach other, cannot be mutually 
associated (Wais. 3. 25). Similarly, the 
the sentence meaning is bheda or the 
of the word meanings in a 


theory that 
mutual exclusion 
i i sentence is not applicable to 
an interpretation of the sentence * tat tuam asi" 
since the two word meanings 
ble. Therefore, neither the sams 


either, 
are mutually incompati- 


arga nor the bheda theory 
enables us to interpret the sentence r 


ably. Here Sureévara introduces, in addition t he 
subject-predicate relation, the Mīmāmsaku vic ; i Š 
the attribute (visesana) of the subject Which is Los sun 
by the predicate is not what the sentence Ur 


€ ` 
tat [yam asi? reason- 


!cf. K. K. Raja, Indian Theories of Meaning pp. 19] 
> Pp. 3; 
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say." For example, in the case of the sentence * tat 
vam asi’, ° vam’ and * lat” are in the subject-predicate 
relation. And attributes such as * being the sufferer * 
(duhkhitoa) which belong to the subject of the sentence 
' vam" are not the meaning it is intended to convey. 
The intended meaning is found in the predicate * tat”. 
Therefore, the direct meanings of the subject which are 
incompatible with the predicate arc to be discarded. 
Thus when the two words are in the subject-predicate 
rclation, they do not retain their direct meanings. 
Giving up their mutually contradictory meanings, they 
arc able to coalesce in an identity statement 
(ats. 3: 75): 

Moreover, in this case, the common referent 
(nisth@) of * toam? and * tat’ is Atman free from duality 
and unmediated (avgyapāroksyāvarjita, Nais. 3. 76). 
Therefore, of the two meanings of the word ‘tvem’, 
` sufferer ` and * Inner Ātman *, the first one is discarded 
(Nais. 3. 77). On the other hand, of the two meanings 
of the word ‘fat’? ‘Atman’ and ‘ mediatedness? 
(paroksya), the second one is given up (Mais. 3. 77). 
The attributes of ° being the transmigrator ° (samsāritā) 
and ` medīatedness * are only accidentally associated 


! uddifyamánasya ca visesanam avivaksitam iti sthitam eva, Tuptīkā 
3. 4. 22. cf. K. K. Raja, Indian Theories of Meaning, pp. 184-5. 

* Suresvara rejects the assertion that, although the meanings 
that have to be given up cannot be mutually associated into a 
sentence meaning, the purified meanings of ° ¿pam ` and ‘ tat ` whose 
mutually contradictory meanings have been discarded can be 
mutually associated into a sentence meaning as in the case of the 
sentence * The (blue) lotus is blue? (nilotpala-) (Nais. 3. 76). 
This sentence example * The (blue) lotus is blue ° is also used in 
the mutual exclusion theory (Mais. 3. 2). 
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with the non-dual Inner Atman and Atman respectively, 
Since they are in mutual contradiction, they are there- 
fore both negated: the first by */at? and the second 
by “¿am? (Nais. 2. 79). 

Thus, when the two words * (vam? and * tat ', with 
mutually contradictory direct meanings, have one and 
the same referent and arc in the subject-predicate re- 
lation, they indirectly indicate the ‘ non-sentence mean- 
ing’ (avakyartha) which stands beyond either the mutual 
association or the mutual exclusion of the words * vam? 
and ‘tat’. In other words, the relation of these two 
word meanings to the Inner Ātman is that of laksya- 
laksana or indirect indicator to the indirectly indi- 
cated (Nais. 3. 26-8). 

Sure$vara summarizes as follows: 

‘In our view, the * non-sentencc meaning ° 
(avākyārtha) is directly apprehended through the 
exclusion of [mutually incompatible 
from the meanings of [the two 
* vam" which arise from the t 
apposition, subject-predicate, 
cated-indirect indicator. dM 
sāmānādhkikaraņyāder ghaļetarak|, 
vyāvrtteh spad avākyārihah sāk 


meanings] 
words] * fai’? and 
hreefold relation of 
and indirectly indi- 


ayor tva | 

$n nas laltvamarihayoļi li 
| | (Wais. 3. 9)! 
When the compatible (anvaya) meanings are retaj «d 
from the meanings of the two Words * top, > ay tākā 
NP E ae 271) ang ge Brhadāranyakopanisad. 


tirīy x 
(2. 655). "Dep anisadbhasyavartiika 
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by the anvaya method, with the incompatible (vyatireka) 
meanings being excluded by the vyatireka method! 
on the ground of the threefold relation, the * non- 
sentence meaning’ which is not realized through the 
general way of understanding a sentence is directly 
brought out. 

‘The very moment he understands the meaning of 

‘tat’? in the meaning of ‘toam’, he attains the 

state of the **non-sentence meaning” (avākyārtkatā) 

and goes beyond the sphere of words and the mind.’ 
yadawwa tadartham tvamarthe vaiti tadaivavakyarthatam 
pratipadyate girmanasoh srtim na pratipadyata iti|(Nais. 

3. 2, prose) cf. Nas. 3. 64. 

In this way * the man, free from nescience and possessed 
of knowledge, himself abides as * One Apart’ (Kevala)? 
and is himself of the nature of the ‘non-sentence 
meaning’ (... niravidyo vidvdn avākyārtharūpa eva kevalo 
"vasisyale ... Nats. 3. 29, prose). In this case the 
° non-sentence meaning’ is nothing but Atman or final 
release.? The discussion of the * non-sentence meaning’ 
goes beyond that of exegetical method and reaches the 
topic of final release (moksa). 

The above is an outline of Suregvara’s arguments 
concerning the exegetical method for interpreting 
the sentence * lat (cam ast’. In his discussion, there is 

! Sce S. Mayeda, .1 Thousand Teachings, pp. 52-3. Samkara 
does not know the term *non-sentence meaning (avākyārtha) 
nor any other technical terms for it, but says that the meani 
of the sentence ` tat tvam ast’ is “One Apart’ (kevala, Upad. 1. 18. 
181) or * Not thus! Not so!” (neti neti, Upad. 1. 18. 195). 


2 Sec note 1 above. 
3 cf. P. Hacker, Untersuchungen, pp. 2007-8. 
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no reference to the jakadajahallaksanā (partial transfer) 
which the later Advaitin-s proposed.! Nor is the 
sentence “fai (vam asi compared with the sentence 
‘so "yam? or ‘ so "yam devadallah? as in the case of the 
Jahadajahallaksaņā. | i 

It is certain that Sureśvara, faithfully following 
Šamkara's opinion, intended to give a theoretical 
foundation to his guru’s anvaya-vyatireka method, depend- 
ing upon Mīmāmsaka exegetical theories. Suregvara’s 
merits in this respect lie in the two points: (1) he gave 
specific technical terms to, and clearly formulated, 
the threefold relation among words, word meanings, 
and the Inner Atman which is already recognizable 
in Samkara to some extent; and (2) he asserted that 
the meaning of the sentence ‘ lat tuam asi’ is the ° non- 
sentence meaning" (avākyāriha) 

Surcávara's theory of thc threefold relation was 
later adopted by Sarvajfiàtman (750-800), Sadānanda 
(1500) and other Advaitin's, an 
influence upon the later Advaita Vedānta school. 
Even the later Advaita theory of Jahadajahallaksana 
may be regarded as a development of his view, of the 
laksyalaksana relation. Further, another later Advaita 
theory satis akhandarthakavikya Or “sentence with an 
indivisible meaning ° which is referred to in relation 
re x T hadajahallaksan, may have its Origin in 
Suresvara’s theory of the ° non-sentence meaning * 

i Tana 5 Ee 
NU 1960), pp. 268-1 ge pe g atawing (University of 
sance de l'Absolu chez Samkara E PN nen bs Ct connais- 
tome 52 (1954), pp. 36-9; K, K. Raja, mdi, S higue de Louvain, 
pp. 249-56; S. Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings heories of Meaning, 


2 See S. Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings pp. 53-4, 


d exerted a significant 


PP. 54-7. 
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ON THE TEXTUAL STRUCTURE OF KAVYA 


Tue particular nature of classical poetry is shown most 
clearly if we compare Kazya texts with other, non- 
literary texts. This comparison is possible between 
any two works, but the contrast between literary and 
non-literary is demonstrated with the greatest clarity 
in texts having a high degree of lexical similarity. 
We observe that poems lose their attraction as soon 
as we paraphrase them or attempt to render in ordinary 
language what the poet has expressed in another and 
better manner. We frequently come across simplified 
renderings of a text in commentaries in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages where paraphrase has the 
function of explaining to the reader the connection 
(anvaya) in a verse or, in complex prose, in a complete 
sentence.) We will take the following example: 


da'vād düravarti le priyah tanunā taptena sásrena utkanthi- 
lend socchvdsena ca svangena tādršam eva te "ngam 
manorathair visati | 


*By [means of] desīres your lover, far away because of 
[the irony of] fate, with his lean, tortured, weeping, 
! As a simplified version of the text enables a given work to be 
understood at first sight, it has become a valuable aid in modern 
literary criticism. 
u 
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longing and sighing body penetrates your body, 
[which is] of the same nature.” 
And then this stanza: 


angenángam pratanu tanunā gadhdlaplena laplam 
sasrenasrudrutam aviratotkantham utkaythitena | 

usnocchvasam samadhikatarocchväsinë diiravarti 
samkalpais lair visati vidhind vairiņā ruddhamargah| l 


* By such dreams [of love] the absent one, whose wav 
[home] is blocked by hostile fate, penetrates your body 
with his: [his is] lean, [hers is] slim; [hers is] unusually 
hot, [his is] glowing hot; [hersis] full of tears, [his is] 
bathed in tears; [his is] full of longing, [hers is] endlessly 
longing; [his is shaken by] the heaviest sighs, [hers is] 
sighing hotly.’ 
The sentence in prose is taken from the modern com- 
mentary Bhavaprabodhini by Nārāyaņašāstrī Khiste,! 
ra ^ UNO from Kalidasa’s poem Meghadūta,* 
which 1s the subject of the T ] 
ARES a es commentary. These two 
arly t den 2 

i; : , Y the difference between non- 
iterary and literary texts. The first a 

“sri MERO ist example lacks 
artistry. Lt 1s obvious that its object is merely to i 
information, and the facts it gives are is S Nude 

P. abe ^ are not of an artistic 
nature. Although the long row of 
in case with the instrumental of tl 
is somewhat uuusual, the paraph 
close to the original, is written i 


appositions agreeing 
1€ noun anga (body) 
rase, which keeps very 
0 more or less ordinary 


1 Meghadita, KSS 88, Benares 1931 
2 Meghadūta, 2. 39. d 
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language. The sentence does not appear to have been 
written with painstaking care; indeed, it creates a 
loose, rather spontaneous effect insofar as some words 
could easily be omitted entirely, moved to another 
position or replaced by others without affecting the 
sense of the passage. The commentator might equally 
well have begun the sentence with the words: priyas 
te daivād dūravartī, etc., priyas te dūravartī lanunasrasahitena, 
etc. Kalidása's stanza, on the other hand, surprises 
us by its density of expression, by the strictness with 
which it is constructed. All the elements in the sentence 
are welded together into a complex and unalterable 
whole. The stanza is composed with the care that is 
characteristic of literary texts, and yet the lines are 
elegant and accomplished although the poet has 
conformed to a number of rules. In addition to the 
ordinary rules governing the use of language, which 
of course also apply to poetry, there are new restric- 
tions which, although artistic, nevertheless leave 
the poet considerably less freedom than is available 
to the author of ordinary texts. The first limitation is 
imposed by the choice of a difficult metre, the manda- 
krāntā, others arise from the poets endeavour to create 
a maximum of euphony and also to establish exact 
congruence between the stanza and the sentence. 
Like other poets, Kalidasa aims at achieving consonance 
and assonance by repeating words in forms that resemble 
each other or are derived from the same root or stem 
(angena angam, pratanu tanund, “taptena taptam, °utkantham 
ulkanthitena, ucchvasam Vucchvāsinā). Furthermore, he 
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may employ alliteration, as he does towards the end of 
the stanza (vifati vidhinā vairiņā). 

The symmetry and balance of the stanza reveal 
the hand of the true master. Whereas the first three 
lines contain pairs of words (pratanu: tanu. ctc.) which 
describe the bodies. of the separated lovers with 
increasing intensity, the fourth line docs not continue 
the series but allows the emotion to ebb out in a kind of 
diminuendo: samkalpais tair visati vidhina ¿atina ruddha- 
mārgah. One word in cach pair refers to the body of 
the Yaksa, the other to that of his beloved 
does not meaa that the distribution of the words is 
done in a mechanical manner, as I shall show. The 
poet doss not consistently place cach accusative after its 
corresponding instrumenta] Or vice versa; neither does 
he put every instrumental: before 
as Khiste's paraphr 


; yet this 


the accusative,” 
ase does, Kalidasa avoids any 
arrangement of this sort. 

pattern which, although m 
comprehend the sense of the text, engages the reader or 
the listener more actively and gives the stanza a certain 
heightening of effect and 1; a: ; ` > ; 

ach of the five pairs 
c long word. 

ngth of cach wc 


es approaches the 
Kalidasa’s arrangement 


He constructs a complex 
aking it more difficult to 


However, one 
rd in a pair 
Si end of the series. 
15 done on an alternating 

1 fanund 1. 
Svangena. 

2T īdršam... an : 
tanum is iaptap 2 xa: $ wii pheas replaces the original's 


: $0cchuq sap 5. cāigam. 


laplena 2. say, ‘ A 
ip ma 3. utkanthiteng 4. socehvāsena 5 ca 
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system. In the first pair he uses the short word for the 
instrumental, īn the second for the accusative, but 
he interrupts this order when he comes to the fourth 
pair of modifiers (aviratotkantham, etc.): here he stops, 
begins the pattern again and thus, by doing the 
opposite of what the reader is expecting, heightens 
the density and tension of the text. This interruption ET. 
of the system is also to be found in the order in which ; 
the accusative and instrumental cases are arranged 
in the five different pairs. The following table will 
illustrate the system: 


ON THE TEXTUAL STRUCTURE OF KAVYA 


Distribution of the words Length Case Sequence 


in appositton to: in ihe Stanza. 
angena angam 
l. 1anunà pratanu SS a3 īt 


2. gādhatap- — iaptam 
lena 1 S i 


sāsreņa asrudrutam 8 l 1 L ws 


4. ulkanlhi- — aviratotkan- ! 
lena tham s ] a. c ES 


5. samadhi- ^ usnocchvàsam 
kataro- 
cchvàsinà 1 s uS 


1 The short apposition. 
2 The long apposition. 
3 The accusative. 

4 The instrumental. 
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We could imagine a much more detailed and exact 
paraphrase of the stanza than that given in the Bhäva- 
prabodhinī; the wording might also have been different, 
for instance: aügena tanunā taplena sāsreņotkaņlhitena 
Socchvasena ca svangena tanu laplam sūsram ulkanthitam 
socchvāsam cángam (visali) ; ° [He], by [means of] desires, 
penetrates with his lean, hot, weeping, longing and 
sighing body your body [which is likewise] lean, hot, 
weeping, longing and sighing.’ The poet, however, 
organizes his text, as we have shown: he puts the 
considerable number of nominal modifiers in pairs, 
which he makes longer and longer as the stanza proceeds, 
and, following an important rule in the poetic 
replaces the second modifier from time to time with an 


alternative expression having a similar sound, pratanu 
tanunā instead of tanu tanunā, 


sāsreņa sāsram, etc. This substit 
x": `" already been used is a special characteristic of 
poetic sty e The direct repetition of lexemes is carefully 
avoided in literary works ;in poetry for 


N a minimum of one 
stanza, but often for a UUULLDENTOS stanzas sa. aa 
stanzas in succe ssion, 


canon, he 


ution of variants for words 


! In Saund. 7. 36. = š 
names, in Kirt ee = dua ro 55 called by three different 
3 A a “ight differe M. eas Ad 
9. 17-30, the moon by twelve different Senis, UA nemen MTS 
fire by ten different names, in Stay 3. 35.40 aD NM 16. 50-61 2 
names. The: descriptions of nature in Kūns e by six different 
ieu es the god Siva who, whenever he jose E. ge. 
married Umā, uses a quite different a Peaks to the newly- 
(34), pivaroru (36), adrirājatanaye (47 " valeuvad; > (he) mitakathe 
Satlardjatanaye (53), dirghanayane (55) Suva din; (48), sutanu (52), 


(64), etc. (58), parvati 
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in prose, in the neighbourhood of the expression 
replaced. 

The analysis we have just made shows clearly 
that no single element in this stanza is haphazard. 
Any tampering with a single part, a word or even a 
syllable would not only upset the structure, the delicate 
balance of the various components, but would also 
damage the fine poetic character of the verse. This is 
not true of the paraphrase, however well it is done. 
The prefix pra itself, one single syllable, as in the word 
pralanu, is pregnant with poetic meaning: for one thing, 
the poet needs the variant form fratanu as a substitute 
for /anu, for another, 1t gives him the contrast pratanu: 
tanu, which from the artistic point of view is—like the 
following gādhatapta: tapta—an integral part of the 
pattern the poet has been building up from the beginning 
of the stanza: the increasing length, the variation and 
the same sort of construction. 

In order to allow his text not only to convey 
information but to convey it in an artistic manner, the 
poet uses a complex structure, as the stanza from the 
Meghadūta shows. Natural language is the foundation 
on which poetry is built. It is, however, in the nature 
of poetry to create for itself a language that to some 
extent has a character of its own, that departs from 
ordinary linguistic usage; it wears alien clothing, so 
to speak. The poet arranges his bricks in a manner 
quite different from that employed by the writer of 
non-literary texts. He assembles his material in a 
non-standard fashion, and, as the theorist Vāmana 
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correctly realized, his creative processes involve using 
a meow canes (padaracanā) which, as it is formed in a 
particular way (we), possesses particular charac- 
teristics.* With considerable acumen Vamana advanced 
the view that the special characteristics (otsesa) of 
kāvya are mainly due to the fact that the poet aims at 
quite definite stylistic effects on the phonetic and 
semantic plane. The theories held by Vamana and 
other critics with similar opinions are only partly 
correct, however, when they regard style (ritt, mārga) as 
being the most essential thing and consider the total 
number of guna-s to be the traditional ten. The omai- 
present characteristics of accomplished Āčzya are rather 
its structure, the accompanying textual density and its 
above-mentioned alienation in expression and content 
from the norms of non-literary writing. Im order to 
achieve these aims, the poet employs certain processes 
which give every word such significance and meaning 
that they render the understanding of the text morc 
difficult and frequently lead to the poctic message being 
polysemic. IÍ these processes are not present, we 
cannot properly call the text kāvya. 

This point of view may profitably be tested on 
epigrammatic literature, on so-called didactic and 
gnomic ‘poetry’. Didactic poems and epigrams arc 
scldom presented in the form of kāvya; generally they 
are little more than versified maxims but, as the 


boundary between literary and non-literary is casily 
1 Kāvyālamkārasūtra 1. 2. 7 and 8. 
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eradicated by the devices employed by the author, 
they may well prove to be genuine poetry. A verse like 
the following, for instance, cannot claim to be regarded 
as kāvya: 
Jena yatra ca bhoktavyam sukham và duhkham eva và | 
sa latra rajjvā baddhvaiva balād daivena niycte |! 


‘He who is somewhere to taste sorrow or joy [to the 
full], him Fate carries off by violence there as though 
[he were] tied to the end of a rope.’ It is difficult to 
see any characteristics whatever in these two lines 
that would justify calling them poetic. The dictum 
lacks density and the language is in no wise 
heightened; nor do the possibly chance alliterations 
(y—» in yena yatra, ba°—ba° in baddhvaiva balād), the 
interior rhyme (sukham —duhkham) or the repeated va 
suffice to give this sentence, a typical gnomic statement, 
the character of a genuine poem. Furthermore, the 
stmile of a man carried off by fate as though he were 
tied to the end ofa rope is banal.! On the other hand 
another stanza of a diadactic and gnomic nature 
(.Nitisataka 60) is of high poetic quality; its attribution 
to the lyrical poet Bhartrhari is probably correct: 
namratvenonnamantah paraguņakathanaih svān guņān 
khyapayantah svarthan sampādayanto vttataprthutarā- 
rambhayatnáh pararthe | 


1 The stanza is included in the Adyar version of Bhartrhari's 
Nītišataka (9. 14) as well as in the well-known anthology Subhdsita- 
ratnabhāņdāgāra (pp. 91, 33), but is almost certainly not by the 
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ksantyaivaksepartiksaksaramukharamukhan duryanan 
duhkhayantah 

santah süfcaryacaryá jagati bahumalāļ kasya nābhyarca- 
niyah || 


“Ro ` do not the highly regarded of the world seem 


B sublime in E ity. alu dii ir exce lle nce by 
speaking of the excellence of others; who reach their 
goal by working far and wide for the good of others; 
and who, only, by forgiveness, cause pain to the 
evil ones from whose mouths harsh words of reproach 
issue? We meet here a broad, flowing utterance 
which, eschewing brevity, strives to attain richness of 
words and expression. The stream of words is, 
however, controlled and the ordering of the inten- 
tionally rather long, impressive-sounding words, mostly 
compounds, is carefully articulated. While cach of 
the first three pada-s contains a complete thought of its 
own, the last one sums up these various ideas and ends 
in truc praise of these genuinely noble beings who are 
above fraud and deceit. We also find here, as we 
found in the example from Kalidasa's Meghadūta and 
can find again in countless other poems, a very close 
correspondence between the length of the sentence 
and the stanza; in this case it is complete. Bhar trhari 
takes pleasure in repeating words and elements of words 


which, we feel, lends emphasis to his maxim. Their 


hand of Bhratrhari; see D. D. Kosambi, Sataka-trayam of Bhartyhari 
(The Southern Archetype of the Three Centuries of E, ipigrams, etc.), Bombay 
1946 (Bharatiya Vidya Series IX), p. 54 f, = 
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constant repetition is also intended to drive home to 
the reader the truth of the message the poet is 
proclaiming: 


l. -anlah, -guna-, sunan, -antah 

2. -anto, -lata-, -atnāh, 

3. -āntyai-, -mukhara-, -mukhán, dur-, duh-, -antah 
4. -antah, -atāh, -āh. 


We obtain an equally compact pattern if we consider 
thestanza from the purely phonetic point of view and 
just look at the dentals (4, th, d, n): 


n- -[- -n- -nn- -nl- -n- -n -n -ni- 

-th- -n -d- -nt- -t- -t- -th- -i- -tn- -th- 
-nt- -n d- -n -n d- -nt- 

-ni- -l- -l- n- -n-. 


JN» — 


" 
- 


r 


Characteristics such as these are certainly not the work 
of pure chance; they put the lines on a plane far above 
that of ordinary everyday writing. We could extend our 
analysis to include other traits, but consideration of the 
obvious features we have just mentioned will be sufficient 
to convince us that, in contrast to the first, merely 
didactic verse, the second stanza quoted is a genuine, 
accomplished work of verbal art. 

We have come to a very important feature of 
classical Indian poetry: Sanskrit and Middle Indian 
languages offer writers a rich opportunity of varying 
linguistic elemeuts and of putting them in any order 
they choose so as to obtain the maximum effect. 
The great majority of authors concentrate on the sonic 
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qualities of their sentences and verses and do not hesitate 
to make full use of the possibilities their language 


offers them. From the point of view of cuphony the 
most important factors to consider when. selecting a 
word were the multiple meanings often carried by a 
word! and the vast wealth of synonyms in Skt. and 
Pkt? The language of kāvya went even further in that 
poets were constantly enlarging the existing number and 
scope of synonyms and were able to create new desig- 
nations almost at will by forming compounds or add- 
ing suffixes. We must regard this aim as being a tradi- 
tional one in Old Indian poctic language, which in 
certain fields has built up a real synthetic vocabulary 
that is peculiar to itself. Many new names are formed 
by replacing at will the prior or the final member 
of a certain semantic model, generally a determinative 
(tatpurusa) or possessive compound (bahuvrihi), with 
some word of the same or of a similar meaning. Thus 
a possessive compound whose prior member always 
means ‘cold’ (adj.), ‘ cold’ (noun), or * snow’ and 
whose final member always means * lustre’ or * ray(s) ’ 
serves as a scmantic model to signify the moon. The 


poet now has complete freedom to use quite different 


! Some of the meanings of Skt. go are: cc S S R 
bull, herd of cattle, milk (of cow), hide, beef, hice, EOS 
light, sky, heaven, sun, moon, water 
can mean: originate, originating, 
(property), place, material. 

2 M. Leumann, Merkmale des Sanskrit 
und als Kunstsprache, Asiatische Studien 18/19 ( 


, rays of 
» sense-organ, The word bhū 
origin, universe, earth, land 
als Brahmanensprache 


1965), pp. 207 fr. 
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lexemes with the same or approximately the same 
meaning anywhere he wishes. The word he chooses 
may be different cach time he returns to the concept; 
it may be an old choice, it may be abstruse; the only 
important thing is that both members retain the sense 
of * cold-radiating *, * cool-gleaming °, * snow-radiant ^ 
ctc. Any synonym may be employed for the prior 
member, for example hima-didhiti, sisira-didhiti, sīta- 
didhiti, tuhina-didhiti, ctc., and the final member may 
also be varied ad libitum: hima-dīdhiti, himámsu, hima- 
bhās, hima-dhàman, hima-dyuli, hima-rašmi, hima-ruci, etc.! 
This extreme flexibility often enables a poet to put to- 
gether names so as to create the tone-colour he desires 
and to suit the length and sound of the vowels and 
consonants in an expression to the demands of the 
context. If we keep to the example of the moon, he 
can casily produce names in which the vowel i is domi- 
nant (c.g. ststradidhitt,) or those containing only à 
(c.g. agharmadhāman) or compounds with members 
containing : sounds, which may convey a somewhat 
darker impression to the reader (e.g. tuhinadyuti) . 
Sound and word play of this nature is used by 
most pocts, as we have said. They call euphony to 
their aid, sometimes to the extent that it seems to us 
exaggerated and uninhibited, but they do so with the 
object of achieving agreement between content (artha) 
and expression (sabda). In the following stanza from 


! Insted of hima, one could of course choose sistra-, sita- or 
tuhina-. 
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the Kumárasambhava. (1. 18), which describes the young 
maiden Mena, the succession of soft consonants in the 
second line, particularly m, n, v and p, evokes a 
feeling of gentleness and charm: 
sa manasim merusakhah pitrnam kanyām kulasya sthitaye 
sthitijūah | 
menām muninam api mánaniyám ātmānurūpām vidhi- 
nopayeme |] 
‘In order to ensure the continuance of the family, 
knowing the custom, he, a friend of Meru's, married 
Mena in accordance with the ritual: (she) was the 
spiritual daughter of her ancestors, resembled him in 
nature, and seemed worthy of respect even to the 
ascetics. In contrast, let us look at the following 
harsh consonants, above all the aspirated palatāls, and 7 
and ks, which reproduce the spraying and splashing 
of water: 


ucchalacchīkarācehācchanirjharāmbhahkaņoksitah || 


‘(The wind), sprinkled with drops from a very pure 
cascade whose spume sprays up . . .'* One cannot fail 
to recognize that endeavour to achieve such aims is 
one of the basic demands of Indian poctry and poetics. 


t Kāvyādarša 1. 48. Cf. the first quarter of the stanza in kāvya- 
prakāša 1. 5. 4. which gives a similar depiction in sound of the swift 
currents of the Ganga: svacchandocchaladacc hakacchakuharacchátetari | 
bucchaļā and the first half of Sifup. 3.37, which describes the tale 
waves of the ocean: "uāridkivārivīcicehaļorc kalacehaiikhakulākulen, 
(vapreņa . . -)- < 
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The idea of kāvya as a close association of sound and 
meaning, an intimate interweaving (samparka) of sabda 
and artha, runs like a red thread though practically 
all poctry.2 The concept of poetic art, of literary 
composition, is caught very well by the term sahitya, 
which stresses precisely this close relationship, this 
unity of expression and content.? 


1 Cf. Raghuvamsa 1. 1: 
vagartháv iva samprktav vāgarthapratipattaye] 
jagatah pitarau vande parvatiparamesvarau!| 


* So that [I] may be granted (insight into) words and meaning, 
I greet you, Pārvatī and the Highest [i.c., Šiva], parents of the 
world, twined togther like word and meaning.’ 


2 The following definitions of kāvya, given, by various poets 
are illuminating: sabdārthau sahitau kāvyam * poetry is word and 
meaning together’ (Bhāmaha, Aavyalamkara 1. 16) ; nanu Sabdarthau 
kavyam, ° poetry is word and meaning’, (Rudrata, Kavyalamkara 
2. 1) ; tad adosau sabdárthau saguņāv analamkrti punah kvāpi, ° this (i.e., 
poetry) is word and meaning: without faults, furnished with excel- 
lencies, sometimes without (decorative) figures? (Mammata, 
Kāvyaprakāša 1. 4); adosau-sagunau sālamkārau ca fabdarthau kāvyam, 
* poetry is word and meaning: without faults, furnished with excel- 
lencies and figures ` (Hemacandra, Kāvyānusāsana IT, KM, p. 19); 
sādhūšabdārthas amdarbham guņālamkārab hūsitam | sphutaritirasopetam kā- 
uyam kurvīta kīrtaye, ‘let (the poet) compose poetry with the object 
(of gaining. fame :an intertwining of word and meaning decorated 
with excellencies and figures and furnished with a clear style and 
(a clear) poetic sentiment’ (Vāgbhata I, Vagbhatdlamkara 1. 2); 
sabdārthau nirdosau saguņau prāyah sālamkārau kāvyam, ° poetry is 
word and meaning: without faults, furnished with excellencies and 
—often—-with figures" (Vāgbhata II, Kavyanusasana I); Cf. also 
Kuntaka, Vakroktyivita 1. 7. 

2 Skt. sahita, ° together * ‘joined’ * put together’, from which 
comes sahitya. Cf. Rājasekhara, Kavvamimdmsa II (GOS, p. 5): 
Sabdārthayor yathāvat sahabhdvena vidya sáhityavidyà, The science of 
literary composition is a science consisting in the correct matching 
of word and content.’ 
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This is not the place to mention in detail the numer- 
ous devices which give literary works their particular 
character. What is valid for the small number of ex- 
amples given above is also valid, on the whole, for others, 
Time and again the common aim proves to be the 
endeavour to make the language of literary texts differ- 
ent from that of ordinary speech; it should have a 
quality of freshness about it and it should be relatively 
difficult. The earliest means of marking this divorce 
between poetry and everyday language were of course 
metre, enlivening the text with decorative figures 
(alamkāra) and detailed descriptions. Of far greater 
significance to the development of a poctic language 
possessing striking characteristics of its own, however, 
were metaphor, the repetition of certain conventional 
patterns and images and the use of long, unusual ex- 
pressions. Moreover it is worth noting that a literary 
text frequently does not yield up its meaning at first sight; 


it does so only slowly and by degrees, the meaning must 


be deciphered. The technique of poetry makes use of 


these different devices in various w 
that distance is kept from ordinary language the general 
rule is that banal words are to be avoided Whendies 
possible. To replace words that have already been 
used, poets employ substitutes. They have a decided 
preference for compounds and striking or polysemic 
words, which are often archaic. | : 

Hand in hand with the divorce of the two styles 
on the linguistic plane goes a Parallel Beka 
which affects the conception of what a Work of literary 


ays, but to ensure 
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art is, since a sort of transformational process also 
influences content, the message. In actual fact the 
basic mechanisms which govern the poet in his choice 
of words are also active where content is concerned. 
Here, too, the three principles of rearrangement, added 
difficulty and selection are valid. As it cannot be the 
task of a kāvya faithfully to mirror reality to the reader, 
the poet generally selects only some aspects of reality, 
transforms them and presents them as whatever he 
wishes from a new, poetically rendered point of view. 
Among other things the very lavish use of polysemic 
words and, above all of various forms of simile, leads 
to a broadening of perspective and produces a sort of 
multiple vision of the phenomena presented; it is unique 
and conveys the message in an artistic manner. Not 
only do poets show us familiar objects in a new light, as 
Anandavardhana’s criticism correctly recognizes;? they 
also reveal truths, relationships and beauties that are 
cither not present in ordinary life or else remain un- 
recognized. 

It is obvious that Indian tradition could not have 
remained unaware of the distinguishing characteristics 
of poetic speech. Sanskrit poetics is fond of referring 
to the difference that is clearly appreciable between 
sāstra and kāvya, i.e. between didactic writing and poetry. 
The two sorts of writing show fundamental differences. 


+ It is true that he regards the effect as being achieved only 
through rasa, poetic sentiment: 
drstapūrvā api hy arthah kāvye rasaparigrahāt)| 
sarve navà ivābhānti madhumāsa iva drumák]] 
12 
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The former is purely informative and monosemic in 
style; the latter is a linguistically complex, organic 
whole which, although built up on the same linguistic 
foundations, is loaded with meaning down to the last 
detail and is frequently polysemic. Indian tradition 
might equally well have created other categories for 
other forms of text, but the division into £ioya and šāstra 
is motivated by more than one reason. l'or one thing, 


poetry could hardly have employed the language of 


common speech, firstly because the everyday language 
of pocts was not identical with the language of poetry 
and, secondly, because Sanskrit, even at the time when 
it was used by the greatest poets as a vehicle for their 
works, had long ceased to be a living language; further- 
more, kāzya and sāstra were by far the most important 
contemporary forms of literature. 
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WILHELM RAU 


A. NOTE ON THE DONKEY AND THE MULE 
IN EARLY VEDIC LITERATURE 


THERE can be no doubt that an accurate dating of the 
Veda is a major problem of early Indian history and 
that, therefore, no line ofinvestigation possibly conducive 
to it should be neglected. Research—literary and 
archacological—with regard to the material culture 
of the Vedic Aryans is one of them and still capable of 
no slight improvement: to this day, the majority of 
scholars evidently use A. A. Macdonell/A. B. Keith’s 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects (London 1912, reprinted 
Varanasi 1958) as their most recent source of informa- 
tion; really, it is out-of-date in many respects. The 
live-stock known in Vedic times may serve as an example 
to show that after nearly seventy years more numerous 
and more detailed facts can be culled from the Vedic 
literature accessible now. For this purpose I have 
selected two genera of animals which may have 
been introduced to India from the ancient Middle East 
and are moreover noteworthy on account of their 
association with several Vedic gods. 


The Indian donkey may derive either from the 
Asiatic Wild Ass (Equus hemionus Pallas) still surviving 
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in ‘ the deserts of the Rann of Gutch and parts of the 
desert zone of north-west India and Baluchistan ’,! 
or from Equus asinus, descendant of Asinus laeniopus 
Heuglin, a native of Ethiopia and the Soudan. In the 
latter case, it would have been brought to north- 
western India probably via Egypt, the Middle East 
and Iran. 

The mule was, according to ancient Greek tradi- 
tion, first bred in several parts of Asia Minor.* We are 
therefore here too, faced with an alternative: cither 
cross-breeding of a donkey and a mare was invented 
independently by the Vedic Aryans or they derived 
such knowledge —indirectly of course —somehow from 
westernmost Asia. 


What follows is an attempt to report briefly and to 
record preciscly all references in early Vedic literature 
to (I) the donkey and (II) the mule with the intention 
to facilitate further research, mainly to be conducted 
by zoologists, prchistorians and archacologists. 


The abbreviations used to designate Vedic texts 
are the following: 


AA Aitareya-Aranyaka 
AB Aitareya-Brahmana 


1 Prater, S. H.: The Book of Indian Animals. Second (Revised) 
Edition, Bombay Natural History Society, Bombay 1965 997 

2 Hehn, V.: Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere in ihrem asas 
aus Asien nach Griechenland und Italien sowie in das übrige Euro 
Historisch-lingutstische Studien. Herausgegeben von Oita Ve e in 
Berlin 1911 (Nachdruck: Darmstadt 1963), pp. 139.5 — ^^ 


Übergang 
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AV 
AV(P) 
DhS 
DhS 
GB 

GS 

JB 

JUB 
KB 
Kps 
KS 

MS 
PVB 
RV 

R Vi(kh) 
x 
SB(K) 
ŠB(M) 
SS 
SVB 
TA 
TB 
TS 
VS 


Atharvavedasamhitā (Saunaka recension) 
Atharvavedasamhita (Paippalada recension) 
Dharma-Sūtra 

Dharma-Šāstra 

Gopatha-Brāhmaņa 

Grhya-Sūtra 


Jaiminīya-Brāhmaņa 
Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana 


Kausitaki-Brahmana 

Kapisthala-Katha-Samhitā 

Kathaka-Samhita 

Maitràyaniya-Samhità 

PaficavimSa-Brahmana 

Rgveda-Samhitā 

Rgveda-Samhitā-khilāni 

Šatapatha-Brāhmaņa 

Satapatha-Brahmana (Kāņva recension) 

Satapatha-Brahmana (Mādhyandina recen- 
sion) 

Šrauta-Sūtra 

Sadvimša-Brāhmaņa 

Taittirīya-Āraņyaka 

Taittirīva-Brāhmaņa 

Taittiriya-Samhita 

Vajasaneyi-Samhita 


Figures in square brackets [ ] refer to pages and lines 
of the standard edition of the text quoted. 


Want of space prevents me from adding transla- 
tions to the passages quoted, but their language hardly 
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presents difliculties and I have proposed emendations 
in a few cases where the printed texts are presumably 
faulty. 


I 


In our sources we mect with three names for the 


donkey: rāsabha, gardabhd (fem. gardabhī) and khdra. Of 


these, rasabha is an archaic! and khara a recent word? 
Since the Atharvavedaparisista mentions khara and garda- 
bha side by side? there must have been a difference 
between the two. The donkey figures regularly in the 
lists of domestic! or more appropriately, of whole- 
hoofed domestic animals? In value, it was deemed 
less than a horse? or a mule." Its colour resembles that 
of ashes? or dust,® while there were three varieties 


1 TS 5. 1. 5. 7 says of the gardabha: rūsabha ily hy čidm rsayó 
"vadan. 
2 First occurrence, as far as I can sec, AV(P) 20. 39. 2. 
* Atharvavedaparisista 71. 7. 5-6 
*MS 1. 5. 10 [78. 6]: gais cáśváś cāsvatarās ca gardabho 'já 
cái ca párugah. KS 7. 7 [69. 14]: sauf cāsvas cavit cājā catvatarat 
ca gardabha ca purusah. PVB 16. 1. 10: Sauf cāsvas cāšvataras ca 
gardabhas cājās cāvayas ca. 
> AV(P) 20. 39. 2: asvah ... kharah ... asvatarah. SB 12. 7 
1. 5: tád čkašapham abhavad: dsvo "fvatará gardabháh. - ; 
° MS 3. 1. 3 [3.17]; KS19. 2 [2. 1]= KpS 29. 8 [157.9]; TS 
5. 1. 2. 1-3; §B 6. 3. 1. 28; 6. 4. 4. 12-13. s: 
7 JUB 1. 4. 4: tasmād asya [scil. gardabha 
Jàyale *fvalaro vasvatari và. 
5 bhasman: AB 3. 34. 2; JB 3. 264 [464. 12]: 
note 6, p. 184. 
9 ása, pamsú SB(M) 4. 5. 1. 9 and SB(K) 5. 5, 4. 4. 


sya] fāpiyasas Šreyo 


text see below, 
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of the khara: black, dun and white.! Mention is made 
of the donkey's long ears and if the reading akarna 
in three Šrautasūtra-s is more than an inadvertence of 
Rudradatta’s, or does not merely mean the blemish of 
an individual animal, we must assume that there was 
a short-cared variety, too. Equus hemionus does possess 
shorter ears than Equus asinus, indeed.” The size of its 
penis is noted? and it is referred to as * possessing 
twofold sexual power'5, since it mates not only with 
the she-ass but with the mare as well. Its shriekmg 
bray is described by a number of verbal roots: krand 


1 krsņa-, gaura-, Svetakhara: VāsDhS 21. 1-3. 

2 The gardabhé is karnd: MS 2. 2. 4 [18. 16]: kūtam dāksiņā 
karnó và gardabhih. 3. 14. 21 [177. 4]: tardksuk svā krsnáh karņo 
gardabhds té ráksasám.—VS 24. 40: svd krsnéh karné gardabhds tará- 
ksus té rdksasām.—akarņa : BharSS 9. 16. 18: krsņājinam va kütam 
vākarņo và gardabhe hariņo và hariņaprņākā va saphakasyāmākafātrau 
và dve và kambusūrpe daksiņeti vijūāyaie |. . . an ass with short ears . . . 
G. G. Kashikar]. ApSS 9. 14. 14: krsnajinam daksiņā kütam vākarņo 
ved gardabho hariņo và hariņaprņākā và syāmākapātrau vasaphako veti 
vijūāyate [. . . ein stutzohriger Esel . .. W. Galand]. Saty$S 15. 4.21: 
krsņājinam và kūtam vākarņo và gardabho daksina |harino và hariņaprņākā 
vd syāmākapātro(sic!) và | dve vākyāmbū šūrpe (sic!) šayyām (sic!) va l 
sā hi tasyeştik | - Rudradatta ad ApSS 9. 14. 14: akarnak karņa- 
vikalah, repeated by Mahadeva Sastri ad SatySS 15. 4. 21. 

S AV 6. 729; 355 ME CP TUO DO 

! dvirētas: TS 5. 1. 5. 5: text sec below, note 6, p. 184; 737. 
1. 1. 2: agnistomēna vai prajápatih prajā asrjata tā agnistoménaivd páry 
agrhnat tásám pārigrhītānām asvataró ty apravata tásyanuhdya rēta ádatta 
tád gardabhé ny āmārt tūsmād gardabhé dvirétah. AB 4. 9. 4: text see 


below, note 5, p. 185. JB 1. 67 [30, 24]: text see below, note 
l, p. 187. ŠB 6. 3. 1. 23. 
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(intensive: kanikrad-),' nad (intensive: nānad-),* nu,® rasi 
and vas.’ Satisfied with meagre feed? and no care the 
donkey normally reaches its full span of life, and it is 
considered a bad omen when it dies prematurely.’ It 
is praised for its strength* and sturdiness to carry 


1 MS 2. 7. 4 [79. 5]=KS 16. 4 Í 
30. 3 [162. 23]— TS 4. 1. 4. 3=5. 1. 5. 6— VS11. 46=$B 6. 4. 4. 7. 

* AV8. 6. 10— AV(P) 16. 79. 10; AV10. 1. 14— AV(P) 16. 36. 4: 
gardabhi; AV(P) 6. 14. 2; 20. 39. 2; MS2. 7. 4 [79. 5]=KS16. 4 
[224. 15]— ApS 30. 3 [162. 23] — TS 4. 1. 4. 3—5. 1. 5. 6— VS 11. 46 
—$B 6. 4. 4. 7; JB 3. 37 [370. 4]. 


SAVE. 29175: 


4 $B 6. 1. 1. 11: dtha Jád árasad iva sé rásabho "bhavat. SB 
6. 3. 1. 28: átha yát tád drasad tvaisd rásabhah. Pāņinīyadhātupātha 
I. 745: rdsd fabde. 


REV B 20.8: 5. 


6 TS 5. 1. 5. 4-5: sthiré bhava vidvanga ili gardabhd d sādayati 
[|4/] sám nahyaty evainam eldya sthemné gardabhéna sám bharati tdsmād 
gardabháh pašūnām bhārabhāritamo gardabhēna sám bharati tdsmād 
gardabhó "py anālešt "ty anyün pašūn medyaiy ánnam hy čnenārkdm 
sambhdranti gardabhēna sám bharati tésmad gardabhó dvirétah sán kdnis- 
tham paíündm prá Jāyate *gnir hy āsya yónim nirdáhati. JB 3. 264 
[464. 12]: bhasmana eva gardabho "srjyata | tasmát sa bhasmanah prati- 
rūpah (*rūbam MS. ga} | tasmat sa [sa missing in MS. ga] babhriyamāno 
aane MS. ka mriyamāņo MS. ga; read: tasmāt so "bhriyamáno] 
Jīvat. á * 


5. 
9: 


—The following two passages may have the sa 
É E ' Same purport, but 
I confess that I fail to understand them: PREP! Šu: 


MS 3. 1.3 [3. 15]: gardabhéna Sdmbharaty es M pte. 
pajivaniyátamah. š J esd hi pasiindm anu- 


KS 19. 2 [2. 3]=KpS 29. 8 [157. 11]: vard ; 
tasmād esa samāvat patünam reto VD Seman anlar any 
reto niradahad yad elenāsyām ürjam arkam sambharati tasmād i- yy asya 
Jivitatamah [KpS: jivitrtamah]. so “sydm 

? KS 19. 5 [6. 5|=KpS 30. 3 [162. 25]; TS 5. 1. 5. 7 

8 viryà: MS 3. 1. 6 [7. 16]; sthemdn: š 


sec the passages I. 
under the next note 1, p. 185. Passages listed 
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loads better than any other beast of burden.) At the 
same time it often appears as a draught-animal,? 
although it is the slowest of them.? To account for 
this, a curious myth is related, namely that the Ašvins 
who (despite their name) are frequently pictured as 
driving a donkey-ckka,* once won a race of the gods 
with this vehicle but thereby ruined the donkey’s 


nimbleness.? Once even Indra uses a donkey-chariot.® 


t bhārabhāritama: KS 19. 5 [6. 1]=ApS 30.3 [162. 20]; TS 
5. 1. 5. 5: text see note 6, p. 184 above. 

?* RV 1. 162. 21—AS V. 6. 5 [179. 1]= TS 4. 6.9. 4= VS 
25. 44; JB 3. 328 [488. 29]: tad yathā vijite nayanti saindhavàn ajanti 
hastinam vahanti dhürgrhitam ratham yati hulubhyam yati vicchidvaha- 
bhyām evam gardabharathena | evam etam dvitiyam tryaham devā atyāyan. 
443. 2. 4 [137. 3]: kharair varāhair yuktair yati [scil. in a dream]. 

? AB 18. 1. 11-17: tā [scil. devatah] abruvann ājim āyāmāsmint 
sahasra iti. |11/ tā ājim āyan [12] tad asvinā udajayatàm rāsabhena |13| 
tasmād bahuyo devatah Sasyante |14| athāsvinam ity ākhyāyate /15/ 
tata u haitad uta rāsabho na sarvam iva javam dhavati |16| srtam mayeti 
haiam (vead: ha tam scil javam [?] ] manyamānaķ /17/. See also AB 
4. 9. 1-4, quoted below, note 5. 

‘RVI. 34. 9; 1. 116. 2; 8. 85 [694]. 7; RV (kh) 1. 3. 4; TS4.1.4. 
3; AB 4. 9. 4: text see below, note 5. AB 18. 1. 13; text see 
above, note 3. The Asvins are called rdsabhāsva: RV (kh) 1. 2.5 
=AV(P) 12. 6. 2— TA 1. 10. 2 [46. 1]. Only Nighantu 1. 15 
speaks of two donkeys: rdsabhāv asvinok. 

5 AB 4. 9. 1-4: asvatarirathenágnir ājim adhāvat tāsām praja- 
mano yonim akūļayat tasmāt tā na vijāyante (V) gobhir arunair usa ājim 
adhāvat tasmād usasy āgatāyvām aruņam ivaiva brabhaty usaso rüpam 
(2) afvarathenendra ājim adhāvat tasmāt sa uccairghosa upabdiman ksatrasya 
rüpam aindro hi sa (3) gardabharathenāšvinā udajayatām ašvināv ašnuvātām 
ad asvinā udajayatām asvināv āsnuvātām tasmāt sa srtajavo dugdhadohah 
sarvesam etarhi vāhanānām anáfistho retasas tv asya viryam nāharatām 
tasmāt sa dviretā vāji (4). 


5 RV 3. 53 [287]. 5. 
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This story proves that in carly times the donkey 
was considered sacrificially pure: together with a horse 
and a he-goat it plays an important role in the agni- 
cayana-ritual, and serves occasionally as a daksiņā.? 
It must, however, be noted that during the asvamedha 


it is as a sacrificial animal offered solely to the ztarajanáh 


a to the raksas,* 


—which here means ‘ to the fiends 
to nirrti,? and still later serves as an expiation for a 
brahmacarin who has broken his vow of chastity.* From 
middle-Vedic times onward it is associated more and 
more with things inauspicious.’ 


II 


The mule, asvatará (fem. asvalarī), i.c. the offspring 
of a donkey and a mare, was known to be 


1 Sec e. g. the passages referred to under note 6, p. 182, above. 
^ > Ry 8. 56 uo 3=RYV(kh) 3.8. 3; MānšS 6. 1. 1. 41 and 
ic passages quoted above, in note 2, p. | “x t the se 
PĒRS q OS To trie p. 183, except the second 
3 KS V. 7. 9. [181. 2]; TS 5. 5. 19. 1. 
4 MS 3. 14. 21 [177. 4]; VS 24. 40. 
2, p. 183. 
5 TA 3. 10. 3 [179. 14]: nirrtyā 
14. 11. 3—Saty$5 10. 6. 20 [1097. 23]. 
° BharSS 9. 17.1; ApSS 9. 15. 1; Baud DAS Sh 
ApDhS 1. 9. 26. 8; HirDiS 1. 7. l9--Saty$$ 26 2 VM 
KātyšS 1. 1. 13 [17.9]; PārGS 3. 12. 1 sgg; GauiDAS 23 qo l 
3.5.17; VasDhS 23. 1; Manusmrti 11. 118; Jājūavalk eas au 
7 PVB 21. 3.5; BaudhDhS 2. 1. 1.2 sqq.; ĀpDIS 1 C STS 
HirDhS 1. 7. 54, 57—Saty$S 26. 7. 54, 57 [112-3]; Vienu 28.19; 
SankhalikhitaDhS 379; Manusmrti 11. 122. Vāsph$ 211 mrii 28. 49; 
khitaDhS 313 and 325. « 1-3; Sankhali- 
s PVB 24. 11. 5; TB 1. 8. 6. 4; $B 12.7 
on ApSS 13. 5. 3: gardabhād vadavāyām jāto 'fvata; 


Text see above, note 


asvataragardabhat — ApSS 


2490]: Rudradatta 
rah. 
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barren! and is enumerated regularly among the differ- 
ent kinds of cattle.? Considered more valuable than 
a donkey, it was of fallow* or white? colour, and 


1 TS 7. 1. 1. 2: text see above, note 4, p. 183; TiS 7. 153159 um 
Lásmád afvataró ná pra Jayata āttaretā hi tásmad barhisy ánavaklptah, sarvave- 
dast và sahdsre vávaklptó ^ti hy dpravata. JB 1.67 [30, 18]: prajāpatir 
yat prajà asyjata tà agnistomenāsrjata | dasamena ca vai sa tā agnistomasya 
stotreņāsyjata dašamena ca masa samvatsarasya | tà dvādašena caivāgnisto- 
masya stotreņa paryagrhņād dvādašena ca masa samvatsarasya | tasmat 
pasavo dasa māso garbhān bibhrati | ta ekādašam anu prajāyante | na 
kā cana dvüdaíam atiharati | parigrhītā hi tena |] tāsām parigrhitanam 
ašvataro "tyaplavata | tasyānuhāya reta ādatta | tad gardabhe nyamart tad 
badabāyām | tat pasugu tad osadhisu | tasmād gardabho dviretās tasmād 
badaba dviretāļ |tasmát pasavo dvau-dvau janayanti | tasmád osadhayo *nabh- 
yaktaé rebhanti | tasmād ašvataro barhisi na deyak | ati hy aplavatapa hy 
akrāmat | āttaretā hy aprajā hi | sodasinas stotre deyah | atirikto vat 
sodasi stotrāņām atirikto 'svatarah pasūnām | atirikta eva tad atiriktam 
dadhati yajītasya salomatāyai. See also Oertel, H.: Contributions from 
the fāiminīya-Brāhmaņa [Seventh Series]. III. Why the mule is barren 
(FB. 1. 67) = Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, vol. 15, July, 1909, pp. 175-80. 

? See the passages quoted in notes 4, p. 182 and 5, p. 182 above, 
and also AV 4.4.8: dsšvasyāsvatardsyājdsya pétvasya ca | 

dtharsbhdsya yé vājās tán asmin dhehi tanūvašin [| 
JB 2. 323 [299. 5] —2. 342 [307. 17]: 

na ha vai gaur nàsvo nāsvataro virājam adhitisthati | puruso ha vàva 
virdjam adhitisthati | tasmāt purusah pašūnām atta Í 

3 See note 7, p. 182 above. 

‘hari AV(P) 20. 39. 2; haritmat JB 2. 420 [341. 32]: text 
see below, note 7, p. 188. 

5 Gp. Švetāsvatara, nom. pr.- AB 7. 18. 16=Ā$v$S 2. 3. 11. 23 
[399. 13]: ... svetas cāsvatarīratho hotuh [scil. daksina]. Y suspect that 
the original reading has been svetdsvatariratha$ ca hotuh, in spite of 
Sāyaņācārya who remarks: . . asvatarirathak | sa ca rajatenālam- 
kytatvāc chvelah. ‘The sentence is missing in Šāikh$S 15. 27. 
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mainly used as a draught animal. As a costly item 
of property? it could be accepted as a sacrificial fee 
but later on it was less appreciated." 

Higher prized than the male was the she-mule, 
erroneously believed by the Vedic Aryans to be barren, 
too. A chariot drawn by she-mules was considered 
the swiftest and the most fashionable means of trans- 
portation,® especially when more than two were yoked 
to it While Indra uses he-mules, Agni? and other 
gods prefer she-mules. An asvatariratha represented, 


SAVOS O7S AB 3 47-1: JB L. 38 [16. 9]: lad vai tad 
agnihotram dvādašāham eva pitrve manusyā juhuvām (read: juhavām] 
cakruh | tasmat tesām duhe dhenur vahaty anadvān ādadhānah (ādhānah all 
MSS. except sa] prahito [pratihito MSS. ya ra la, va ša; read: ādhānapra- 
tihito| ío "svatara upatisthaty adhikaksyo hasti vahali. JB 1. 59 
[25.27]; 333 [139. 4]; 3. 279 [471. 2]; $B 12. 4. 1. 10: very similar 
to JB 1. 59 [25. 27]; GB 1. 3. 1 [64. 14]. i 

2 AV(P) 12. 7. 13: niskah kamso ’svataro [haļstī. FB 1. 974 
[114. 15]: balivardo *$vataro hasti niskah ane Bk, ae 

> PVB 1. 8. 16.-asvatari: MānšS 2. 5. 3. 9 Bhār$s 
12; Ap$$ M. 3. 7. S 2. 5. 3. 9 BharSS 14. 16. 

1 See above, note 5, p. 186. 


_ > AB 4.9. 1: text sce above, note 5, p. 185; PVB 6. 1. 1-4: pra- 
Japatr akamayata bahu[s] syām prajāyeyeti sa etam agnistomam apasyat 
lam aharat tenemāļ prajā asrjata || V |]... tāsām parigrhītānām asvalary 
atyakrāmat tasya anuhdya reta ádatta tad vadavayam nyamārt tasmād vadat 
dviretās tasmād asvatary aprajà āttaretā hi. SVB V ( TL) e: 
asvatarigarbho jāyate: a bad omen. ? ` 
€ TS 7. 3. 1. 4; JB 2. 121 [211. 31]. 


7 JB 2. 286 [283. 1]; AV 8. 8. 22 Arp: : 
JB 2420 [341. 32]: sa yatha sad Ziemu: ibe tour; 
jigamiset tad gacched evam evaitābhir ilavibhaktibhi[s| samyujya yatra 
abhyasnuvate. 

sAV(P) 9. 6. 4. 

° AB 4. 9. 1: text see above, note 5, p. 185 


19 AV 8. 8. 22—AV(P) 16. 31. 1. ; 


| svargam lokam 
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therefore, a much coveted daksina' and is never omitted 
in the enumeration of luxuries.” 

It thus appears that both animals were part of the 
Vedic live-stock from the very beginning: the first 
reference to the donkey occurs in the Rgveda, to the 
mule in the Atharva-* and in the Black Yajurveda. The 
regard for them was highest during the earliest period of 
the Vedic age and gradually declined. At first vākana-s 
of Indra, the Asvins and Agni they were at the end 
transformed into symbols of barrenness (the mule) or 
lewdness (the donkey) and the latter especially associated 
with zirrti, with the rāksasa and with the saudra varna. 
The cause for this development may have been either 
the fact that both animals proved to be less useful in the 
plains than in the hills, or that their masters grew more 
pretentious as they moved castwards into the Ganga- 
Yamuna doab. 


LAB 7. 18. 16: text see above, note 5, p. 187; PVB. 1.8.16; 
Kāty$S 22. 2. 25 [997. 23]. 

* AB 6. 27. 2=GB 2. 6. 7 [253. 11]: kastī kamso vaso hiranyam 
asvatarīrathah silpam. JB 1. 263 [109. 32]: etāni vai ksatre šilpāni 
hastinisko (read: hasti nisko) 'Svatarīratho 'Svaratho rukmah kamsaļ. 
JB 1. 341 [141.32]: rajüah pariskāras šārdūlājinam manihiranyam 
hasti nisko "svatariratho *Svaratho rukmah kamsah. JB 3. 113 [401.35]: 


alamkurvanto ”syāsate grhesv amšum rukmam niskam hastinam ascatari- 
ratham asvaratham. 


t e passages AV(P) 10. 1. 8; 17. 14. 4; 19. 38. 10; 19. 

; 20. 19. 7; 20. 24. 10; 20. 38. 3 and 20. 52. 13 cannot be 

utilized for our | urpose as long as a sed reliable edition of the 

Paippalāda-Atharvaveda is lacking. It is a pity that Durgamohan 

and Dipak Bhattacharyya with their recently discovered Orissan 

manuscripts have since 1959 edited no book 1 (Calcutta 1964) 
and books 2-4 (Calcutta 1970). . 
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LUDWIK STERNBACH 


ON THE POETICAL PART OF AMARASURT'S 
AMBADACARITRA! 


1. To the least known fathd-literaiure belongs a 
work of Amara-sūri entitled Ambadacaritra (AA), 
or * Adventures of Ambada’; this fairy-tale belongs 
to the cycle of legends of king Vikramāditya. It 
narrates the story of Ambada, a great magician who 
could fly in the air and change men into animals and 
then back again into men, and who himself could 
assume any form he liked. In the fairy-tale Ambada, 
using his magical skill, carried out seven complicated 
tasks and won thirty-two? beautiful wives, wealth and 
kingdom. 

2. Ambada was a Saiva but, in the last tale he 
was converted into the Jaina faith; the whole work is 
Šaiva rather than Jainistic in nature, but the ideals 
of Jainism were built up at the expense of Saivism. 
'The language is Sanskrit, but with many Old Gujarati 
words and with Prakrit infusions. 


1 This is a continuation of the author's 
Portions in the Kathà Literature—an analysis (Me 
das, Delhi, vol. 3, 1976). For details regarding references to Ç 
tion in subhasita-samgraha-s, etc. and variant readings refer ei P 
volumes as well as the volumes of Mahàsubhásitasa, Code zd e 
published from VVRI, Hoshiarpur, ng vols. l- 


2 [n the Vikramacarita also 32 stories are told 


study on * The hüvya 
harchand Lachhman- 
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3. The text was published once only, in MS. 
form by Hiralal Hamsaraja, Jamnagar 1919 (1910); 
it was translated into German by Charlotte Krause 
and published in Indische Novellen L; Indische Erzaehler, 
Band 4, H. Haessel Verlag, Leipzig, 1922. Ch. Krause 
in Annex I (pp. 152-71) to this translation included a 
concise but very useful study of the work as a whole. 

4. The narrative of AA, like most narratives 
of kathā-works written in prose and verset, contains in 
the prose part the story itself and in the poetic part 
(also called kāvya-portions) either wise-sayings—maxims 
or subhāstta-s of general nature of no moral and ethical 
value. This poetical part of Ad, never analysed 
before, is the subject of this study. 

5. There are 44 verses in AA; some of them are 
introductory verses, being prayers or devotional verses, 
some are closing verses and narrative verses belonging 
to the story itself and some are descriptive verses; 
the majority of verses in AA are, however, wise sayings 
—maxims. Some of these maxims are well-known 
sayings; some of them were quoted extensively in the 
Sanskrit literature, including primary sources; some 
were less known and were quoted only in subhasita- 
samgraha-s, since they belonged to the floating mass of 
oral tradition. Some are not quoted elsewhere and must 
be considered as new maxims. 

6. Many of the verses of 4A occur also in other 
Jainistic primary sources: the Jainistic version of 


1 Paūcatantra, Hitopadesa, Vikramacarita, Sukasaptati, Mādha- 
vānalakāmakandalā, etc. 
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Vikramacarita (VC), Sivadasa’s version of Vetālapaūcavim- 
satikā (Vet) and the Mādhavānalakāmakandalākathā (MK). 
The close relationship of these four works seems to 
prove that these works were all composed, or were 
prevalent, at approximately the same period and belong 
to the same region. That would mean that AA belongs 
to the fifteenth century A.D. and was popular in Western 
India where Old Gujarati was spoken. 

7. Among the well-known maxims and subhāsila-s 
in AA six occur in primary sources and subhásita- 
samgraha-s(21, 29, 33, 34, 35, 39); seven occur in 
primary sources only (2, 6, 12, 16, 8, 26, 28) and six 
occur in subhāstla-samgraha-s only (4, 9, 25, 29, 31, 40). 
The Jainistic sources (VC, Vel and MK) contain 11 of 
the sudkāsita verses and maxims found in 44 (2, 6, 12, 
19, 21, 22, 29, 33, 34. 35, 39). 

8. Some of the maxims and subhasila-s are ° new” 
and are not found elsewhere in anthologies or kathā 
līterature; some are based on old maxims, but their 
wording isnew. These two types are the most interesting 
as they bring us something new (3, 7, (10), 14, 17, 19, 
27, 41, 44 and 11, 13, 93 and 24). Some are well- 
known maxims or subhasita-s, but contain new and 
interesting readings (6, 9, 12, 18, 26, 29, 33, 34, 39, 
and 40). The remaining verses show the 

9. Verses which are devotional ( 
in other sources), or narrative and ar 
nor subhasila-s, as well as Prakrit vers 
other sources) and corrupt verses 
in extenso. 


ir popularity. 
and not quoted 
€ neither maxims 
es (not quoted in 
are not quoted here 
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10. The verses are in different metres: 
Anustubh 1-4, 7, 8, 11, 13, 15, 23-25, 31, 33-35, 39, 

41, 44. 
Āryā 9, 16, 26, 28, 40. Upagīti Arya 10, Giti Arya 22. 
Sārdūlavikrīdita 6, 9, 36. 
Sragdharā 32, 42. 
Vasantatilaka 27, 29. 
Bhujaūgaprayāta 37 
Svāgatā 18. 
Viyogini 21. 
Drutavilambita 43. 
Malini 12. 
Mandākrāntā 14. 
Sikharini 17. 
Irregular Prakrit metres 5, 20, 30. 

11. The verses are analysed below: they are 
given m the order in which they occur im the text. 

Tale I—verses 1-9; Tale II—verses 10-11; Tale III 
—verses 12-15; Tale IV verses 16-22; Tale V—verses 
23-32; Tale VI —verses 33-34; Tale VII —verses 35-43. 
Analysis of the Poetical Part 


1. Introductory devotional verse dedicated to 
Mahavira. 


2. Also introductory and devotional, dedicated 
to Sarasvatī. It occurs also m MK and Vet almost 
without variants (without changing even the fourth 
pada) which proves that these three works are closely 


connected. 
13 
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STE TIT AAT SAATAT ALEATTTA | 
MET: AATGATTA BCAA HATTA |1 
aeei, pasë MK (D).] 


3. Also introductory, but didactic; it is a * new? 
maxim. 
TA Aad TAIT gut wenn a 
anig APTS p data ad sfēra li 
4. A well-known maxim, quoted in secondarv 
sources only. 
Fare frat afa: aatar | 
= a WT: T] 
TATA CO UAT eret: ATTA OAT | 
lasara AA) 
Learning is the result of constant practice, the 
intellectual faculty depends on past karman; fame 


results from liberal donations and prosperity results 
from virtuous deeds. 

5. A Prakrit maxim in irregular metre 

6. A subhasita describing the beauty of a woman: 
Sardüla-vikridila metre. It occurs in MK, VC and in 
M m 5 , 4 < 
Katharatnakara. 


mara ata arcam atana 
TU mennaf | 
LAT ATR A EET 


[ ° qeu AA] (corrected on the basis of MK.) 
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7. A new maxim; in anustubh. 
aaae ASTATAT Tisa <: | 
STETIT dui Fat ZARA l! 

(aaea AA). 

[t is difficult for the less fortunate to see a great 
holyman, a great medicinal plant, a great lord or a 
great ascetic. 

8. A narrative verse. 

9. A well-known maxim, known only from 
secondary sources, (Katharatnakara, Indische Spruche (IS) 
1018, etc.); in Āryā metre. 

amga Rrfxfarerz ARASA ATA TATA | 
faferferferarereaTet FTA mure fz ware 1 
[arafa AA corrected on the basis of IS.] 


One might climb to the top of a mountain, or 
diving into the sea, go to the nether regions; but the 
letters inscribed on one's forehead by fate will certainly 
fructify, O king! 

10. A Prakrit maxim in Upagiti Arya metre: 
corrupt text. 

It says that there is no heat like that of the sun, 
no dishonour like poverty, no pain like hunger and no 
evil like death. 


ll. Well-known maxim, in anustubk; but the 
verse is new. 
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afa afaa: afer arfawr: afer aries: 
tire sfera: afar erri qfrersq gi 
Strong men will find stronger men: pleaders will 
find better pleaders; virtuous people will find people 
more virtuous; therefore one should always put aside 
pride. 
12. A subhasita in Malini metre; also occurs in 
Mk. It is an eulogy of music. 
gafa querar <:faarat faiz: 
FATS UT cave «d: 
ATTA qe: arf rai 
sala sata are: T: dy dz: | 
(TRATAR: MK.) 
13. A well-known maxim in new form; in 
Anustubh metre. 


faaea qui ari fate qi Tq: 


qur UAT dui qui SIT sfera ll 
[Ferrer AAJ 

To a man not in love a woman i 1S 

to one who has no ambition a king is a mere nothing; 


to a (common) man the daughter of the king is noth 
ing and to a hero life js a mere nothing, 


a mere nothing; 


14. A new maxim in Mandi 
text is corrupt. 

15. A loka dealing with 
verse. 


krā ñ fr ° 
anta metre; the 


ascetics; a narrative 
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16. A subhāsita in Arya metre; also occurs in 
VC (southern recension). 
zata alu qeg fasraufā | 
ANT FHA aq: di 
[b. afa freq AA) 
The god of love, Kama, torments, m a moment a 
man skilled in arts, laughs at a pure man, mocks at a 
scholar, and lays low a brave man. 


17. A well-known proverb illustrated by the story 
of Hari$candra. A new verse in Sikharini metre. 
WRIT: AAAS: quot 
art 4 anit Ragas = TAA | 
STEHT THOT Agg AIAT: PATAT: 11 
18. A maxim in Svāgatā metre; occurs also in 
the Jain version of VC and Subhdsitavali (3316). 


(d. fa sri: afar gay v.l.) 
Fortune is unsteady like billows of the sea, youth is 


short and life is uncertain like an autumn cloud; only 
dharma counts. 
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19. A subhasita in Šārdūlavikrīdita, describing a 
woman. 
TATA MATI UTTA: Hos s kara 
am shutter vestregvarfeaar | 
"ISRTSIT TATA gafa Arte sehr 
great efa aeaa qzrsf WT 11 
20. A subhāsita in old Gujarati in irregular metre. 
It compares a lover with a sick person. 
21. A well-known verse in Viyogini metre from 
kūrātārjunīja (2. 30). Oft-quoted in collections, MK, ctc. 
dem fast + Prarafada:: quuni TOW | 
qa fe faerie qat: cater az: || 
[wrong reading vrpute found in some texts] 


No act should be performed in haste, 


ill-conceived 
Judgement is the 


cause of misfortunes; fortune itself, 
desiring good qualitics, chooses of its own accord, him 
who acts with deliberation, 


22. A well-known maxim, but in Pr 


also occurs in MK, VC (Jain version), etc. In Arya 
metre. 


facet sofea orr 
faxar qrafa fago She | 
IAT RSAT 
Tara sss faza 1) 
[Paar AA tafa AA.]. 


akrit form; 
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Few people recognize good gualities; few show 
affection towards the poor; few give service to others 
and few grieve at the grief of others. 

A parallel Sanskrit verse in mukhacapala metre is 
found in subhasita-s (IS. 6175): 

facet: gala frat FIBA | 
fae: TTT: 
pa dalu g:fad facet: odi 


23. A maxim in Anustubh; it is well known in 
Subhāsitasamgraha-s; here the first line is different and 
corrupt. 


faada faa UTE Tred dat AT | 
aaa faan fae qut da faw di 


[Well-known first line is: guru-$usrüsayà vidya] 
Knowledge can be acquired through humility 
(towards the teacher), or by paying plenty of money or 
by exchanging some other knowledge. 

24. A well-known maxim: but the form is new; 
in anustubh. 


ATAT aTfet Get: AAT qefr ATE āga: qa: d 
Sart ata dt fret ert ATT =<: TSA || 
If there is no village, there is no boundary; if there 
is no wife, there is no son; if there is no intelligence, 


there is no knowledge, and if there is no dharma, 
there is no happiness. 
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- 


25. A maxim in Sloka, quoted in Subhāsita- 


an 


samgraha-s also. 
qaedy at AAT TÄTA T< TT | 
AS S v N ^ 
Ga N SM es TE m RSEN OS 
yaaa Hr mer ay favate farsfa 1 
Knowledge, a sum of moncy, or a girl given away 
in previous existence will later become the property of 
the giver. 
26. Popular maxim, in Āryā metre; occurs also 
in MK. in this form; itis in Prakrit. 
EWT Wott at saq wafer HAHA | 
"Hab AAA AAT awa wort || 
Hamsa-s are happy in ponds, bees in the Ketaki 
flower, snakes in the sandalwood forest and men of 
taste m the company of people of the same type. 
27. A beautiful ‘new? maxim in Vasantatilakā 
metre; it says that without good deeds, the desired 
object will never be fulfilled. 
SET TY Wert ru 
< fret ancora Fei JJF | 
ga Bees Ufa du gather apex 
qafa +T fe safa aigat: |1 
28. A Prakrit maxim found in MK 


variant second pada. 


ATAKA ATER ASAT Wuvj g IIE | 


A 


T Tore fafa fa sree Tasa T 


also, with a 
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(ATM ATTA ATA + ATAATTĀ | 
gg Taney amate satis emm 11) 

The death of the mother for a child, the death 
of the wife when young, the death of the son for an old 
man—these three are heavy blows. 

The MK (A) reading is: 

aac ATA ATS ALT fUDSDWSSITE | 
aged arden fata fa wears wars I 

29. A well-known maxim m Vasantatilakā metre; 
occurs also in MK and various secondary sources 
(IS, 6443) etc. Many variant readings are found. 

mea gaaaf eras 
arettacistt qafa: threat: | 
Wea T A gadi A mur T4 11 
[a.gtafadatu qf”) b. carried, dāfadī... 
qaaa: c. tech Ref... APS ] 

Onc must reflect upon learning though well 
studied, must be suspicious of the king even while m his 
favour, must always be watchful of a young woman 


even if she belongs to him; how can learning, a king or 
a young woman be steady (faithful) ? 


30. A Prakrit maxim in irregular metre. 
(dt) Wax +< ATT. ssifsrar aE are | 
FT OT ala sae fari SIT ares fears 11 
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A woman in the father’s house (i.c. an unmarried 
daughter), a man in the house of his father-in-law, 
and the residing together with an ascetic woman 


become more and more unpleasant the longer they 


last. 

31. A maxim in Anustubh; it occurs also in 
Subhasita-samgraha-s, IS. 3042, etc. There are many 
minor variants. 


ATAUG AÀ = | 


D 
AER AEN 4 ATA: Jar HAT 11 
In the case of money or grain, in acquiring 
knowledge, in cating and in business the man who is 
not timid will be successful. 


32. A verse on a religious topic, in Sragdharā 
metre. 
33-34. Maxims which go together; in Anustubh. 


They occur in Vet. MK, etc. with vartant readings. 


ATA q greti giaet fg | 
T8103. AA eT et fata |] 
TATA Tene rrr fe "irm | 
rad aafaa qaia aya far T 
(a. FART b. tefa TUI: d. gifs... 
fafaat: f. faar CATA h. afery enm) 
The pots of nectar in heaven are of no use; who 


crcated woman, the best foy enjoyment ? Of all we 
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woman is the most attractive. One desires money for 
her sake. If one gives her up, what for is money then? 


(Án 


35. Well-known maxim in Anustubh; also occurs 
in VC and many Subhasita-samgraha-s. 
c ca E 
ayaa IATA eub da 4 da "| 
` ^ [o N 
THT YAHA gtel Tel Ja SATA ll 
(d. Tare Bate ATT, tat asof TTTaT: ) 
There is no help for a man who has no son; heaven 
is not for him; therefore, only after seeing his son’s 
facc, a man should become an ascetic. 
36-38. Neither maxims nor subhasiia-s. 36 deals 
with karman, 37 a Jainistic devotional verse and 38 a 
Saivite devotional verse. 


39. A well-known maxim in Anustubh; occurs 
in VC., MK. and Subhāsitasamgraha-s . There are 
many variant readīngs. 

AAAS AAMT Wi MaS | 
Adam FATT AMAT AT SRT di 
( b. ATRITATARTAT:, Amos faATA, aaa 
[WT A41 c. Tae WAT A ATTA ) 
For kings, defiance of their command; for the 


great disrespect; and for the common man, wounding 
words—form killing without the use of weapons. 


40. A maxim in Arya; occurs in many Subhasita- 
samgraha-s JS. 681. 
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^ N um ^ 
aaar mu sn gada TTT | 
d 
^ nN . im" ` . * 
fa«derda fase da + gta dd Fare || 
One who docs not know the highest bliss will Say 
* This is the most attractive; he who has not seen clari- 
fied butter considers sesamum-oil a delicacy. 
41. A new maxim in Anustubh. 
farsi querar fret wee | 
= —M Ss D ^ MC PES 
far Weta qud: ARATA || 
Through good deeds only one can achieve that 
which shuts the door towards the evil p 


the seat of all Prosperity and which is the 
bliss of liberation. 


42-43. Narrative. 


ath, which is 
cause of the 


44. The last verse is in Anustubh ; 


; à new maxim 
on dharma. 


Dharma brings happiness and wc 
heaven and finally liberation; 
fulfillmg trec. 


alth, and bliss of 
īt is similar to the wish- 
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METRICAL EMINENCE OF VEDANTADESIKA’S 
YADAVABHYUDAYA 


VEDANTADESIKA in his Jādavābkyudayat has closely 
followed all the prosodiacal rules and conventions 
relating to Mahākāvya-s. A careful study of the work 
from the prosodiacal point of view reveals that he has 
observed the principles laid down by Ksemendra in 
his SuorHatilaka, namely that in poetry metres should be 
chosen in keepmg with the sentiment to be portrayed 
and the objects be described and framed in appro- 
priate expressions.” 

l. General features 


_ An examination of the metres in the work shows 
the following facts: 


l pub. Vedanta Desika Research Society, Madras. 
Tren ATTA ATT T | 

ala aaa faari farted u 

TIAA FA: SIEUT MATTA, | 

afa waar aft zem U 

TAIT: STHUISRTRÍCAUT: | 

AIM WAR Ta: ATA š l| 

(Suvytiatilaka, 3. 7, 10, 12) 
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1. Thirty-one metres are used, and if the dif- 
ferent varieties of Upajàti are separately taken, the 
number rises to forty-four. 

2. The sargavrita-s or the main metres for the cantos 
are ten m number, namely Anustubh. for four cantos, 
Upajāti for eleven, and Drutavilambita, Puspitāgrā, 
Malabharini, Rathoddhatā, Vam$astha, Vasantatilakā, 
Viyoginī and Svāgatā for one cach. 

3. In Upajati, all the different combinations are 
represented. 

4. Among mātrāvrila-s only one, namely Āryāgīti 
is seen. | 

9. Among the aksaravrita-s, V isama is not repre- 
sented, Ardhasama is represented by three, (Puspitagra, 
Malabharini and Viyogini) and sama by all the rest. 

6. Metres at the close of the cantos are compara- 
tively longer. Malini occurs in the closing portions of 
16 cantos. 

7. Examples of rare metres are, Narkuta, Pramāņī, 
Mattebha, Taralanayanā, Vidyunmālā, 
Simhavikridita. 


Samānī and 


Desika’s sources 


We are not in a position to Say for ce 
works on prosody De$ika has followed. 
not be wrong in presuming that he was 
this Sastra and utilized all the major wo 
that had gained popularity in his time 
Sastra of Pingala, Chandonušāsana of 
Vritaratnakara of Kedarabhatta, 


rtain what 

But we may 
well-versed in 
rks in the field 
; like the Chandas- 
Hemacandra and 
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Desika on metrical propriety 


There are veiled references in the work to the 
effect that metrical propriety is a factor that contributes 
to make a poem commendable. For instance the 
statement 

a las . š 

= 4 FT a frat qaseq | 1.22 
that Yadu did not respect learning (vidya), in a person 
if he was not of good conduct (ortta) may be taken to 
indicate, by the force of the words vidya and urtla, 
that poetic ability (vidya) without proficiency in metres 
(orta) does not command appreciation. This may be 
compared with Ksemendra's statement 

gada Wad AAAT: ATAAT Sq | (Suvrtta. 3. 12) 
that poetry shines through good metres (suortta) as 
good people do by right conduct (suorita). A similar 
indication can be read into the verse 


Ta! aieea fauríxsrmat 
Fenfir Afia AT 
ATTA AT AST ATH ASHTA || (18. 
Herein, the reference to Vedic knowledge devoid of 
proper conduct, using the words vrita and vidyā seems 
to pertain covertly to metre and poetry. Again, the 
verse 


sary deg: Gaara 
Hea Teresa: | 
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sequel faa q: 
gadgtadatafad qq: 11 (14. 77) 


which speaks of the eight noble wives of Lord Krsna 
being attached to him by a common bond of love, and 
who, living in great barmony and equality, shine like a 
string of pearls. This may be taken as indirectly 
indicating by the power of expression im it (saddas akti) 
like nayaka, manmathasütra, sadvamsa and sula that a 
composition having a noble person as hero, love as 
the sentiment and appropriate metres arising from the 
sacred chanda-s attains great beauty; thus as emphasiz- 
ing the value of properly chosen metres. It may also be 
noted that the Vedic chanda-s like Gayatri (to which 
belongs the first classical metre Anustubh) has cight 
varieties, Arsi, Daivī, Āsurī, Prājāpatyā, Yajusi, Sāmnī, 
Ārcī and Brāhmī, and this suggests a correspondence 
with the number of Krsna's wives. The last pada in 
this verse seems to echo the last pada in Kse 
verse 


Taa: FIT Aft Tae faf | 

fafi: spretalfaerdfer 11 
in Suvrtlatilaka (3. 1) and this deserves 
Rare melres 


mendra's 


attention. 


Let us now have a glance 
handled by Dešīka. 

1. Pramani-Samani. First there is the 
Samānī pair, also known as Pramāņikā-S 
This belongs to the Gayatri group with ci | 


at the rare metres 


Pramāņī- 
amānikā, 


ght syllables 
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in cach pēda. In the first, long and short syllables — . - 
alternate (u— x 4) and in the second it is in the reverse — 
order (—u x 4). In 6. 98 both these are illustrated. * 


TAUITTATHAHTHAHTTSTHATHATHUT | 
THTHTATHAHTHATSHHTHTATASTHAUT 11 
ATTATHZTAATTATHAHTHATHITA | 
ATTA TAT Ta Tata aaa 

Pramani is used in four other verses also, 6. 71-74, 


2. Taralanayanā. In verse 6. 36, all the 12 syllables 


in cach foot are short. 

TAA AAA Ter 

ATTAT4 fawerfug + 

aqaa | wem! qaq! N 

This isnot mentioned in the common works on Prosody 
but Prakrtapaingala calls it Taralanayana. If, by the 
general rule that the final syllable m a pada can be 
optionally considered long, we take the final short 


3. Vidyunmalé. In 6. 96, in each päde, t 
9 long syllables. 
ATATATĀTATATATAT 


This is repeated in the other padi 
illustrates ekāksarabandha. This 
when considered from the A 
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and Anangakrīdā when considered from the Matravrtta 
point of view, respectively defined as 

AT AT TESTE PASAT | 
and 

ATTA TESTUTET AUT: ATT SATS TAT | 


This is used in two other verses, one illustrating Sarva- 
tobhadrabandha and the other Astadalapadmabandha 
(6. 99, 105). 

4. Narkuļa. The next rare metic is Narkuta, 
also called Narkutaka and Nardataka. As in the case of 
Vidyunmālā this also is first used in the Citrasarga (6) 
where we get three instances (42, 43, 45) and later on 
in three more places (20. 99; 24, 88, 89). To take one 


example, 


[d NITET: | 
q ^. f c c P 


` 


bai EKE : ll (6. 43) 

we find the gaņā-s na ja bha ja Ja la ga (6 
17 syllables with pause after the ci 
5. Simhavikridita. In the verse 


43) constituting 
ghth. 
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We get the grouping of 18 syllables as 2 na + 4 ra. 
‘his rare metre has various names. Vrttaratnākara 
calls it Simhavikridita. Hemacandra gives it the names 
Nisa and Tāraka. Appaya Diksita in his commentary 
on the Yddavabhyudaya gives an alternative name Sudha. 
According to Pingala it is Naracaka. 

6. Maltamayūra: Mattamayüra with the gana 
scheme ma ta ya sa ga is used in 10. 119. 


7. Maitebha: This is another very rare metre 
used in 6. 124 


i A 


AEGATTA Wels itis i 
where we get the gaņa-s ta bha ya ja sa ra na ja. More 
simply stated, its scheme is — —u—uuu x 3 plus à 
long syllable. We don't come across this in common 


treatises on Prosody. It is named Mattebha and is 
illustrated in the Mandāramarandacampū. 


Metrical propriety 


We may now examine the propriety observed by 
Vedāntadešika im the employment of metres. As 
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observed before, he has carefully followed the 
observations and injunctions in the  Suoritatilaka in 
general, but has also exercised freedom in the judicious 
selection of metres. We may consider some examples. 

1. Anustubh. Anustubh is the main metre in 
cantos 1, 10, 16 and 22. Ksemendra states about the 
use of this metre as follows: 


(Suorttatilaka, 3. 9, 16) 
that x: m works which are of the nature of Purāna-s 
m clear e iti of poli in di MN 
ixi exposition of policy, in didactic works. in 
Š : ees of a Mahākāvya dīvided into cantos 
` 7 ; st l 1 e 
d irs long stories and in imparting advice 
All the above four cantos are of the nature of DEM 
of events, the first giving des ature of summaries 
VA S > the incidents oO t 

Lord entering Devaki’s womb, the mu the 
> the tenth narrating 


the deeds < sna at M: 3 
of Krsna at Mathura, the Sixteenth oiv; 

x nth giving 

o o 


= ECI he ase ‘ 
Narakasura and the twenty-second the slaying of 


ne a Ç Narrati 7 Š 
Digvijaya. Each of the first three dude ung the Lord's 
The whole Kāvya has as its ezis " dans a siuti also. 

e 


as narrated in the Bhāgavatapurāna 
vistarasamgraha and upadesafrad, hina 
5 


. E and it jc. 
that the starting canto is in Anustubh, 18 appropriate 
>: Wiss 
remember that Anustubh is the ve € may also 
ry irst cl " 
assical 
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metre, being the metre revealed to Adikavi Valmiki, 
and the one in which the great poet Kalidasa begms 
his famous Raghuvamsa. 
2. Vamšastha.  Vaméastha is the sargavrtia of 
14. Ksemendra’s remark on this metre is that it is most 
suitable in the depiction of the sixfold policy of state— 
qarar ATA facts | (3. 18) 
The canto deals with the Symantaka episode and 
Krsna’s marriage with Jambavati and Satyabhama, 
and state policy is somewhat involved in it. There is 
explicit mention of sadguņa and naya in verse 74, 
q Were: TTI 
TTT WATATSTT: | 
S > 
qat gafa nfa: qq 
mafaia: MARA qzqaq 11 
indicating the author's awareness of the rule. 
3. Rathoddhatà. Rathoddhata is the principal 
metre in canto 17. "This is stated to be appropriate 
for descriptions of love-excitants such as moonrise. 


Taigat fawrdw weurexreurfaw | (3. 18) 
A good portion of canto 17 is devoted to Krsna's descrip- 
tion of the beautiful Nandana garden and the attractive 
Pārijāta flower. The exciting nature of this garden 
is particularly referred to in the line 

gere GATT KI TATA TK: | 


in Sloka 9, and Krsna’s deep love for Bhāmā in Sloka 11. 
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AGA TAMA AGA AYA aT: | 

separa Hacer Homil ATTAT |1 
The charm of Bhāmā is shown by the numerous forms 
of address like taralāksi, snigdhakan(hi, sumadhyame, dirgha- 
locane, priye, ctc., and in the description of her in verse 13: 


afaa aia wesprer rg enr | 


Every verse in this canto is indicative of uddīpanatva 
in general, but some are particularly so. Verse 17, 


die the celestial damsels embracing their husbands, 
who are torment 1 i inti 
$i tor mented by Cupid, and Imprinting on them 
1C : 1 ere on their breasts as token of having been 
w 7 Z 1 
on y him (who has the fish as his banner). Appaya 
Diksita observes in his commentary: ; 


Coro f m Sem verse 39 
Here the Pārijāta tree bending ( C ) 


ming with bees iç fan: 

ies with I ji a ancied as the servant of Cupid 
i 2 vunility and speaking sweet EU 

too Appaya Diksita ed ‘et words. Here 


4 M BAe Tea ee, 


with fruits and hum- 
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It may be noted that this description of the Nandana 
and the Parijata (12-43), is one of the best portions in 
the poem and the author himself calls it fine and 
charming poetry (saukumdarya-subhaga sarasvati) and claims 
that because of this he is the foremost among poets 
(verse 44). 
semana sf <q 
arafa fra SANAAT | 
AACE du SITTST 
AIRAA AAT 11 
although in the expressed sense here ddzkavi refers to 
Lord Krsna and saukumāryasubhagā sarasvati relates to 
what he spoke. 

4. Vasantatilaka is the main metre m canto 19 
and is prescribed when there is an admixture of heroism 
and anger. 

B . N nN > N 
AMATA Aft dat FRAT: | (3. 19) 

But here Desika does not follow Ksemendra, but 
masters like Kalidasa. The whole canto describes the 
waking of Lord Krsna from sleep, and describes the 
dawn at great length. Kālidāsa has used this metre 
m the famous prabhatavarnana in the fifth canto of 
Raghuvamsa where the bards woke up Aja by describing 
the dawn and its beauty. Vasantatilaka is the metre 
for the popular Verikatešasuprabhāta. 

3. Malini. Malini is prscribed for the close of 
vargd-s, like the /ála in fast tempo at the close of a 
musical presentation— 
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aq TET Tae Atal agre | (3. 19) 


It is also pointed out that this metre becomes more 


beautiful with compounds in the latter half 
fedora ATi qreareat aa ar | (3. 22) 
The ending of the sloka in visarga is also commended— 
famidda mait a fasaa | (3. 23) 
Dešika has used this metre in the closing part of 16 


out of the 24 Sarga-s, with compound expressions in 
the latter half. 


fama aANT 11 (2. 96) 
The culmination in visarga is found in 
aafaa qiqi- 
HRR MET emer: | 
aafaa a Sitat 
TH TENT: || (5. 96) 
and elsewhere too. 


6. Mandākrāntā 

° ua. | ZI ss 

E qe atin is most suitable 
š Pangs of sepa. ° i 

rainy scason— 8 of separation dur mg the 


TATT TÀ | (3. 21) 


Our author has adopted it in 5, 95 
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qeq: ga SAMU rad SITRISBTUT | 
Taras sZ FATA AAT TIT |1 


where Laksmī and Bhūmi are spoken of as eagerly 
awaiting the awakening of the Lord from the yoganidrā 
into which he falls in the rainy season. 


7. Šārdūlavikrīdita. Šārdūlavikrīdita is particularly 
appropriate to praise kings and nobles— 
iieri qure aréachifsd AR | (3. 22) 
This 1s used in 6. 104. 
TAS KRUTA NA TATA ATT 
wea pH aaga! adie: s= | 
aera AAs wet: ahs RÀ Pease 


which is in praise of the mountain Govardhana, which 
is declared by Krsna to be even more important than 
Indra, the king of gods. The grandeur of this stanza 
is increased by its being a cakrabandha with six spokes 
and ten concentric circular rims, the third of which 
from the outermost in the clockwise order gives the 

. word verkatanathiyo and the sixth similarly taken gives 
the word yādavābhyudaya, thereby incorporating in a 
dexterous manner the name of the poem and the name 
of its author. 
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Moods 

Some metres are used in this work for the depiction 
of the moods indicated by their names. Such are 
Praharsini, Viyogini and Prthvi. 

The name * Praharsini’ shows the sprightly mood. 
It is used in 1. 100, 


euer kaaa faa: | 
raat afaa q ga TAT 
Sarat: WWW aequ: |1 


which. speaks of Lord Visnu, who holds the entire 
universe in his belly, entering into Devaki in order to 
fulfil the desire of the deva-s to rid them of the oppression 
of Kamsa. The grouping of the syllables in this vrtta 
is such as to create the impression of walking, running 
and leapmg with joy successively. In 8. 121 again 


deat rafa: RATA | 
mami safes Tai + xa 
Ca erate =ar-=qrfur: 11 
the delight of the Gopa 


= - ta 3-. ; 7 
; : s at Krsna's destruction of the 
demons in various forn 


1S is indicated. 
Viyogini, which name sien; 
| J: s) ut signifies separation, is 
priately used m canto 9, where the theme is the 
vastha of the Gopi-s when Kren e. 


appro- 
viraha- 
a Was taken away by 
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Akrūra to Mathura. The metre provides ample scope 
for delineating the delicate feelings of the cowherdesses 
tormented by love. 

Prthvi employed in the description of prthvidhara 
(the Govardhana mountain) is apt. Its beauty is 
remarkable in 

GETREE Aaa ere 
MATA aaa facade tata: | 
PACTA: Paar pape taa: 
auld faga wa: wart + fasse: J 
(6. 41) 
where it is compared to Lord Visnu, and m 
Weg sat! AKTA umi 
faea stata aa aTi ATAATA | 
Kaa q peqana aT afao 
sasol afaa yai: Tdd: 11 (6. 44) 
where it is extolled as worthy of worship. 

In addition to these are the metres like Mattebha. 
It is very appropriately adopted for Krsna’s dance on 
Kahya’s head. Appaya Diksita observes: 

Such onomatopoeic stanzas stand out as glowing 
monuments of Desika's admirable skill. 
Upajāti speciality 

In the handling of all the above mentioned metres, 

and in many others too, Vedāntadešika has displayed 
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commendable skill in adjusting form to theme. But 
by far the metre in which he excels, and excels in an 
astounding manner, is Upajati which combines Indra- 
vajra and Upendravajra. Ksemendra prescribes it 
for the description of a heroine in love and in the 
description of the spring and other scasons—- 
TSA AAT ATT STAT TT | 
quema dag a onaf: 11 (3. 17) 

Among the cantos composed in this metre, the 12th 
devotes a major part to the description of Rukmini 
with a detailed angafralyanga-varuana in a kešādipāda, the 
Sth is mainly a description of the summer, rainy and 
autumn seasons, and the 8th portrays the spring season 
and Krsna’s Rāsakrīdā. This is in keeping with the 
above prescription. In Canto 18 Krsna, while returning 
from Indraloka to Dvārakā riding on Garuda, describes 
to Satyabhama vividly all the places and things they 
sec on the way, mountains, rivers, countries, ctc. pha 
1s reminiscent of the thirteenth c 
which Rama makes a simil 
all that they saw on the w 
seated in the aerial car, 
same metre. 


anto in Raghuvamsa in 
ar description to Sita of 
ay from Lanka to Ayodhya, 
í and which is couched in the 
The rest of the cantos can be seen to be 
either fine descriptions as of the sunset | 


x m ; and moonrise 
in 2, the construction and S 


and the *ncounter with 


se, obviously, the author has 
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used his own discretion and we find it used in an 
agreeable way. 

With regard to Upajati, Pingala gives sixteen 
varieties cach with a distinct name like Ardra, Rddhi, 
Kīrti, etc., based on the possible types of combination 
between Indravajrā and Upendiavajra. Our author 
has handled all these types, and most of them im 
abundant measure. But the lon’s share among them 
is for the type Hamsī im which Upendravajrā and Indra- 
vajrà alternate and thus present the symmetry of an 
Ardhasamavrtta. “he commencement of this type 
in short syllable is in keeping with Ksemendra's obser- 
vation— 

saara frat safe daru: | 

TT ATA TA JAITA TA |1 (2. 6) 
The Bhadrā type, with the reverse order, although 
equally symmetrical, has very few representatives. 
In fact, m this poem the verses belonging to the types 
beginning with long syllables are comparatively much 
less tn number. 

Desika has handled Upajati with great dexterity 
and unfailing effect. This metre seems to be his 
forte. Many great poets are associated with particular 
metres, as for instance, Kalidasa with Mandakranta, 
Bhāravi with Vamšastha, Ratnākara with Vasanta- 
tilaka, Bhavabhūti with Sikharini and Vidyadhara 
with Anustubh, as pointed out by Ksemendra, in view 
of the unique charm of the verses of these poets in the 
respective metres. ‘To this category we may add our 
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/ 
44 


author for his unparalleled proficiency in delightful 
compositions in Upajati, and call him * Ūpajāti-Vedānta- 
dešika ’, or ‘ Hamsī-dešika ' im view of his predilection 
for this particular varicty and the wonderful skill he 
has displayed in its handling. 

In conclusion, we may state that Vedantadesika 
follows the prescriptions of renowned prosodīsts, but 
also respects tradition and follows the great masters 
on the practical side. He exercises enough freedom 
in the choice of metres and selects what commends 
itself to him as most suitable for the particular situation 
in the poem. Consonance with context, evenness of 
rhythms, charm of cadence and richness of variety are 
the factors that seem to have weighed with him in 
adopting the metres ia this magnificent work. 
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SPHOTA AND SAMKARA 


A few years ago during a session of the Sequence 
Seminar on Advaita and Nyàya held under the auspices 
of the Philosophy Department, University of Poona, 
a question was raised as to why Samkara refuted the 
Sphota theory. I thought Samkara never refuted the 
Sphota and expressed my view. But mostof the scholars 
and Professors of Philosophy present there did not agree 
with me and thought that Samkara refuted the sphota 
which was against his Sat-cid-ànanda Brahman. I 
was not convinced. Subsequently I examined the 
statements made by Samkara as well as his commentators 
and also the views ofthe modern scholars on the problem. 
I do not fmd it necessary to hold a view different from 
what L expressed in the Seminar. Why? That is the 
subject of this paper. 

Samkara refers to the Sphota theory only once in 
his entire writings. It is when he comments on the 
Devatādhikaraņa (Chapter 1, Pāda 3, Sütra 28) of 
the Brakmasūtra-s. The topic discussed in this context 
is that since the deities are born out of Vedic Šabda, 
they are eternal (xitya). Here Samkara raises the 
question what is the nature of this sabda which is eternal 
and gives birth to the deities who are eternal. First he 
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refers to the view that it is Sphota (spAotam ilyaha). He 
elucidates the concept of Sphota and the necessity for 
recognizing such an entity apart from the syllables 
which are perceived by the auditory sense. The 
arguments are similar to those implied in the 
Sabarabhāsya on the Jaiminiyasiitra-s and discussed 
in the Sphotasiddhi of Mandana. After clucidating the 
Sphota theory and concluding that since sadda which is 
Sphota is eternal, the deities merging out of it are also 
eternal, Samkara states that the Venerable Upavarsa 
holds that the syllables alone are sabda (varná eva tu 
sabda itt bhagavan upavarsah). There is no need for 
assuming something apart from the audible syllables 
in order to explain reasonably the experience of com- 
munication through language. Here he gives the 
counter arguments to the Sphota theory which are 
similar to those found again in the Šabarabhāsya. Then 


he concludes that there is nothing unreasonable 
(aviruddha) in maintaining the syllables w 
as the Sabda from which t 


It is to be noted here th 


hich are eternal 
he deities are originated. 
atSamkara does not speak 
anything against Sphota or Varna theories of Sabda. 
He only shows that there are two theories on Sabda 
the Sphola theory and the Varna theory both halda 
Sabda eternal. There is no necessity | ki 
to refute the Sphota theory; and those 
Samkara carefully will ze 
thinker who would refy 
own sake, unless it go 
position. 


for Samkara here 
who have studied 
admit that Samkara 
te or approve 
CS agai 


is not a 
a theory for its 
st Or supports his own 
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Now we shall see what the commentators on 
Samkara thought about the position of Samkara. 
Vacaspatimiéra maintains the Sphota theory as Pūrva- 
paksa and Varna theory as Siddhanta. Vacaspati’s 
opposition to Sphota is well explained m his JVyaya- 
bindu. But commenting on the so-called Vyasabhasya 
on the Yogasiitra-s, Vacaspati Misra argues for accepting 
the theory of vācakašabda as against the Varnasabda of 
the Mīmāmsaka-s. Although the Vyasabhasya does not 
mention the word sphela, Vacaspati specifically states 
that it is nothing but the Sphota theory. Citsukha m his 
Bhāsya-bhāva-prakāsikā qualifies the Sphota theory as 
ácüryadesiya-maía, but introducing the Varna theory he 
states: tad eiat svamalam upapadayannapakaroti (This is refut- 
ed hereunder advancing reasonable arguments m favour 
of his own theory). The Vāritkakāra, Narayanendra 
Sarasvati, makes it clear that the Sphota theory is ac- 
cording to Patafijali and is not the view of the Vedantin. 


qae srferqarquret eraraxi—emrefaetrefr | sTëfq 
miarana, TEATS AT SAAT: | 


Here he reads the non-acceptance of this theory 
by Samkara by the force of the word aka. Further he 
discovers a suggestion that the Varna theory is accept- 
able to the Siddhantin because it is held by the Vener- 
able (Bhagavān) Upavarsa. Ratna-prabhā supports the 
view that Varna theory is the siddkānta. The Prakatartha- 
vivardna states that the Sphota theory is of the Gram- 
marian and the Varna theory which is the siddkānta 
is according to the tradition of the ācārya-s: 


15 
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(Āgra are-entefafa | STHUTHNADDTHTRT 
feran- wa (rata) 


Amalananda, the author of the Aalpataru, however, 
cautions the readers that they should not mistake 
the Sphota theory as Pürvapaksa and the Varna 
theory as Siddhdnta, since taking such a view has no 
relevance to the context. What is challenged here is 
that the deities cannot be born out of either Sphota 
or Varna. Appaya Diksita explains this saying that 
the problem posed here is not connected with the nature 
of sabda, as otherwise the Sphota theorist has to explain 
how the deities are born out of Sphota and the Varna 
theorist the same out of Varna. However. the mw. 


Appaya Diksita has used a considerable amount of 


his energy i refuting the Sphota theory and upholc 
the Varna theory m the same 
Nyāyaraksāmaņi. 
Coming to the modem scholars, Mm. S Kuppu 
i fares » E . D 5 x 
swami Sastri S remarks deserve our attention. He 
p e his introduction to the Brahmasiddhi (p S 
jut Samkara completely differs from Mandana in 
this respect and criticizes amd entirely der de he 
Sphota doctrine of Bhartrhari ° Dp 
ln ABO VL ik 
) R I (Vol. LVI, 1975 PP. 67-76) t i 
an article entitled * Samkara’s obj Pee reds 
ni "e. > VDJéction to the S p 
vāda wra 2 Kenneth H. ost. He ih ap oti 
hee - 2L. Tn ` o ` 
clucidatcs low Samkara refutes Sphota i ee 
adhikain ZOBI obviously ta A m the Deva- 
there is a refutation of Sphota Rs Pranted that 
A Á š 
«and explains the 


ling 
context in his 
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arguments. There is no reason to accept his fundamental 
point that Samkara refutes Sphota in the context. 
But his statement, ° Mandana Misra in his Sphota- 
siddhi defends sphotavāda from Kumārila and Samkara? 
has to bc substantiated by proving that Maņdana 
came after Samkara. So far no scholar has shown 
convincing arguments to fix the relative chronology 
of Samkara and Maņdana. 

Among the traditional scholars, I have found 
atleast one pandit, Peri Suryanarayana Sastri, a 
great exponent of Vyākaraņa and an erudite scholar of 
Advaita Vedanta holding the view that refutation of 
Sphota is not the intention of Samkara in the context 
of Devatadhikarana. 

Why do the commentators, excepting a few like 
Amalinanda, hold that Samkara refutes the Sphota 
theory as a Pürvapaksa m the Devatadhikarana? I can 
imagine only one answer. They are obsessed by the 
stand of the later Advaitm-s that the Pūrvamīmāmsā 
theories hold good for explaining all phenomena in the 
empirical sphere (272m wert). But Samkara never 
says so. He is not at all concerned with what others 
say om a topic in order to find support for himself. He 
relics on the Upanisadic passages, reasoning and 
experience. Modern scholars are led by later Advaitin-s 
and make such statements without considering how a 
refutation of Sphota helps Samkara to explain his 
view, in the context, and what Samkara has to do with 
a linguistic concept in propounding the Advaita 
Vedanta. 
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—-— 


Therefore we come to the conclusion that: 

(1) In the Devatadhikaranabhasya, 5amkara is 
stating two theories regarding 5abda, both 
holding Sabda as eternal. 

(2) In either theory, the deities who are born out 
of eternal Sabda can be held as eternal. 

(3) Sphota is a linguistic theory; it has nothing 
to do with moksa or the deities. 

(4) Samkara will be the last man to enter into 
an argument which is not concerned with his 
views on truth and rcality. 

(5) There is no warrant to hold that Samkara 
totally discards the Sphota theory in the 
context. 

(6) The views of the commentators and modern 
scholars are vitiated by the | 
Vyavahàre Bhāttanayah whic 
granted whenever 
Vedānta. 


ater dictum 
h they take for 
they write on Advaita 
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A. C. KRISHNA WARRIER 


THE LOGIC OF .NIVRTTI IN ADVAITA 


Tut aim of this paper is to examine briefly how far the 
concept of nivríl? or cessation from activity, culminating 
in the celebrated repudiation of jüanakarmasamuccaya 
by Samkara, is integral to Advaitic metaphysics. It 
is suggested that it is not due to any kink of Samkara’s 
mind that he has fought against and rejected the 
arguments in favour of samuccaya, establishing, m 
its stead, the doctrine that perfection in spiritual life 
is the fruit of exclusive Self-knowledge.t The logic 
of facts, as Advaita perceives them, left him with no 
option. 

That the term nivrit? had acquired a halo is clear 
from the reference Manu has made to it in the last 
chapter of his Smrti. In contrast to pravritam karma 
whose spring is desire for fruit, cither in this world or 
the worlds to come, and which is aimed at prosperity, 
sukhāmābhyudayikam, nivrttam karma is rooted in an attitude 
of aversion to the empirical world, characterized by 
desirelessness and inspired by knowledge or jūēna. 
The term zieríitam draws attention to the fact that this 
type of activity leads the agent away from the empirical 


1 BGB, 18. 66 ātmajūānasva tu kevalasya niksreyasahetutvam. 
* MS,12.88,89. 
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state that includes life in heaven, whereas the pravrtiam 
karma only maintains or prolongs the empirical states 
It is weil known that this ideal of action constitutes 
one of the main strands of the rich texture of thought 
enshrined in the Gita; but then it marks only one, and 
by no means the final, step on the long? path leading to 
perfection In spiritual life. Samkara’s firm position is 
that man being essentially Self, ātmax, which is identical 
with Brahman, the seat of all values 3 perfection is 
only a matter of insight, recovery, and conscious 
possession rather than an effectuation, construction, or 
gift from on High. On the Upanisadic principle nasty 
akrtah krtena’ Karma can have, at best. 
role in a necessary process of purification of the mind, 
the instrument of insight; by itself it cannot deliver 
the goods. The decisive step which makes the all- 
important difference between the darkness of bondage 
and the light of freedom js Sele know 
sāksālkāra. Let us briefly exa 


a preparatory 


ledge or átma- 


A j mine how the Advaitin 
establishes Š siti 1 ~ 5 zis . 

ne position in the hght of the Upanisad-s 
and the Gītā. 


I Kullūka on 12. 89, drstadystaphalak: 
pasapiirvakam samsāranivritihelutnāpni ri; S : 
a paper entitled « A neglected ideal r 2 Hiriyanna in 

t after P. ; B. Salle >> reproduced in The 
Quen afler Pefetin, Viju fe Coded in 
passage, MS. 5. 56, whi š TE Savon to a different 
problem dealt with in + Speaking, irreley 

2:80 7201 ūnām ; 4 

f BG, 9, bahūnām Janmanām ante Jūlānanān m- 

* Vide * Brahman as Value? 4 G än mám 
Volume, 1961. 22 M Warrier, 


* MU, 1. 2, 19: The atem 


amanārahitam brah majūānā bh- 


: » draws 
ch 15, strictly ant to the 
his paper, bo d 


prapadyate. 
ALB Jubilee 


al is 
not (won) through action, 
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Being an objective idealist, Samkara recognizes 
that adhikürin-s or eligible candidates for perfection 
arc few and far between. What is the attitude, the 
psychological make-up, characterizing the mumuksu or 
the secker after perfection? Im the language of the 
BU his mind is seized by an unquenchable thirst after 
2 On the basis of this 
yearning and the qualities listed, later, in the same 
text,* has been fashioned the concept of the sādkana- 


Truth, Light and Immortality. 


catustayasam palli,* the sine qua non of meaningful spiritual 
life. In contrast to the many who, * abiding in the 
gloom of nescience, self-wise but deluded, are like the 
blind led by the blind *,* stands out the rare candidate 
lor total freedom? who, with introverted gaze, looks 
within to glimpse his inner Self, the pratyagātmā. 
He looks within, for unlike the many who are carried 
away by the bewitchments of the senses, he is coavinced 
that while the world is fleeting, a vision of its eternal 
Maker, the Greator, is best had īn his own depths 
where He abides as his ° inner Ruler, immortal. Far 
from seeking an idle excuse in the plea that no man 
has seen God at any time he feels emboldened by the 
hope voiced in the resounding phrase visve amrtasya 
putrah,? and the claim zedáham etam purusam mahantam.19 
There is no question of its ideal being any lower than 


t EUs 1: BG z a € KU, 4. 1. 

? BU, 1. 3. 97. 7 BU, 3. 7. 3. 

3 ibid., 4. 4. 23. S St. John, 1. 18. 
A BSB; 1. 1. 1. 9. SEE 2: 5. 

5 MU, 1. 9. 8. 0 ibid., 3. 8. 
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= 


the very highest; he must become perfect while stil] 


living in the body; he must realize the ideal of jīvanmukti. 


The living hope ofimmortality, which all spiritually 
sensitive souls must entertain, finds practical expression 
in the ideal of Karmayoga that the BG teaches. Its 
heart is desireless action or niskdmakarma.' Karmayoga 
is the discipline that takes advantage of man’s inherent 
need to act, disciplining the active impulses by directing 


them to his higher Self or Spirit and curing them of 


their craving for immediate reward. Not only is this 
latter, or fruits of actions, ephemeral and unworthy of 
solicitude; also, strengthening the case for their ri ‘jection, 
is the Karmayogin’s perception that, being the ¿Iman 
or seat of all values, he docs not, in truth, need them 
at all.” That Reality, instrumentality to which makes 
things dear, must itself be the quintessence of all values 
is eloquently set forth in th 
denoting, at once, Self and Go 
that if the agent’s Self is v 
Himself, desire for the ephe 
casily eschewed. 

* You have been called 
enjoy the fruits of your 
Self, that is the Source 
infinite crave for the finit 
even the free agent of 
of God who, as thc M 


€ phrase, saccidananda 
d. Karmayoga argues 
alue, is the infinite God 
meral fruits of actions is 
.Upon to act and not to 
actions'3— for it is you, your 
of all values; why should the 
er Besides, in tr 
actions, but Just 
aster of Prakrti 


uth, man is not 
the instrument 
or Maya, gets 
1 MS, 12. 89 and Kulliika’s comment D 
* cf. BU, 2. 4. 5, ¿Imanas tu kāmāya 
? BG, 2. 47, karmany evādhikāras te 2s 


On it, 


Sarva priyam bhavati. 


phalesu kadācana. 
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them all executed through her constituents. This vital 
point is too often woefully missed. Radhakrishnan, 
for instance, writes as though the ego-soul may, in 
certain circumstances, act freely.2 Aurobindo Ghose 
clearly recognizes* that man is never a free agent, 
while Samkara radically traces the whole tragedy of life 
to the superimposition of agency on the Self by egoistic 
man.* Only in the light of Samkara’s analysis of 
adhyāsa” can one make any sense of the paradox formu- 
lated by the Gita in 4. 18: He alone is integrated, wise, 
and the performer of all works who sees inaction in 
action and action in inaction. How can liberation 
from evil follow except in the way elucidated by 
Samkara ?? 

That Samkara’s elucidation conforms to the Gita’s 
philosophy of action according to which the Self of 
man is no agent and ascription of agency to the Self 
is the root of all evil may be seen from its exhortations 
such as nava kimeit karomiti . . . manyeia tativavit; 


1B. 3 275 £ 52: 

* The Bhagavad Gita, Introductory Essay, p. 56, 4th Reprint, 
Blackie & Son (India) Ltd., 1976. ` 

3 Essays on the Gita, p. 166, New York, 1950. 

' BSB, 2. 3. 40, yatha ca taksobhayathā; cf. The Gospel, p. 328, 
* Those who have realized God are aware that free will isa mere 
appearance. In reality man is the machine and God its Operator.’ 

ere Saye IL Y 

€ Ramanuja arbitrarily equates akarma with knowledge of 
the self and takes this verse to refer to one * who sees self-knowledge 
in action and semblance of action in self-knowledge’. This 
exercise has no relevance to freedom from evil referred to in BG, 
4. 16; yet Zaehner warmly applauds Rāmānuja ! 
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nistraigunyo bhava . . .; naiva kurvan na kārayan; tasya käryam 
na vidyate, etc.; and, above all, from 18. 66 where 
dharma includes adharma, as Samkara has pointed out. 
Neither Radhakrishnan nor Das Gupta has cared to 
examine his arguments in their organic relation to the 
verses referred to above. 

Once it is seen that ntvrili, cessation from the 
activities falsely ascribed to the ātman, is what logic 
demands as first step towards Selfrecovery, the Up 
nisadic exhortations? to renounce desire for children, 
wealth and fame and embrace the life of mendicancy 
fall into their proper place; Karmayoga is seen, then, 
as signifying thc performance of svadkarma 
desire for fruits or with the dedication of fruits to 
God. Thus is affirmed, in practice, Self 
abode of all values. Far more, however, 
reach the final goal affirmed in the 
brahmavid āpnoti param. 


a- 


without 


"s status as the 
ls necessary to 
TU in the words, 
This next step BG indicates 
as the Bhaktiyoga of which the Dhyānayoga or quiet 
meditation is the heart. This too i aa 
of Advaita as Samkara h TU 
in his comments on the 
and comments virtually 


an integral part 
as clarified in BSB, especially 
BS, 2. 3. 41 and 3. 2. 


à 5 —sūtr a-s* 
ignored by wr 


iters on Advaita. 


! BG, 5. 8; 2 
2 BU, 3. 5. 
STU 945 31 
4° But from the 
moksa. . "5 * But by the meditatio 
is hidden (identity With the L 


| Ord becor 
M come 
Him : 8 bondage and release > 


: 45; 5. 13; 3. 17. 
1. 


highest (Lord 
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Despite his metaphysical status as Brahman, man feels 
himself to be a finite being in his empirical life, emancipa- 
tion from which is sought through nivrtti whose positive 
side is the reaffirmation of this very metaphysical status 
which Samkara describes as vārmanasātītam avisayantah- 
pāti pralyagātmabhūtam nityašuddhabuddhamuktasvabhāvam 
brahma." Formal renunciation of acts is an indispen- 
sable preparation for an intensive pursuit of the spiritual 
vocation consisting of sravana, manana and nididhyāsana, 
when the secker is a vividisu; it implies exclusive dedica- 
tion to such pursuit when the candidate is a vidvān 
like Yajñavalkva in the BU Significant in this context 
are the Upanisadic observations: tam eva dhiro vijūāya 
prajnam kurvita; ātmānam ced vijaniyád . . . kimicchan kasya 
kāmāya sarīram anusamjoaret ??. To the exclusion of all 
other interests and pursuits, the mumuksu is bidden to 
apply himself, with the integrated powers of feelings, 
thoughts and actions, to the conquest of the realm 
of the Spirit which is at once the Absolute and 
God, the Transcendent and the Immanent. The logic 
implicit in this demand is of course based on the 
perception that the unaided efforts of the seeker cannot 
ensure success. While he has to make an all-out effort 
through the purification of his desire-ridden mind to 
become worthy of the vision of God, the actual 


' BSB, 3.2. 22, Brahman beyond words and thoughts; non- 
objective, (one’s own) Self whose nature is eternally pure, awake 
and free. 

* Vide JMV, pp. 3, 4; ALB, vol. 41, 1977. 

S BU, 4. $. 12 91. 
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consummation is felt to be a gift from on High, a matter 
of grace. It is this view of the matter that has found 
its final formulation in the crowning counsel of the 
Gita > whence later theorists and devotees evolved the 
theory of the mārjārakisoranyāja and that of the markata- 
Kis oranyaya.® 

In contrast to this typical approach of the devout 
temperament to the problem of securing integral 
experience is the jūānayogins method of eradicating 
from his heart all desires contrary to and other than 
those relating to the non-dual Spirit. His main 
inspiration is drawn from the BU, 4. 4. 7; 4. 4. 19: 


Jada sarve pramucyante kūmā Je "sya hrdi sthitah, 
atha martyo ’mrto bhavati atra brahma samasnule. 


This process of stern repudiation of all that is irrelevant 
to spiritual illumination is what is enjoined in the 
celebrated words neti, neti ; nothing alien, merely 
objective, shall impede the Scarch for the truth of the 
Self. This process resembles the ascent on a ladder 
of values involving the rejection of all lesser ones in 
order to reach * the root and crown of the world ’.4 

1 cf. KU, 2. 23; AIRY 352851 

2 BG, 18. 66. 

3The two nyāya-s or approaches are 
the kitten’s total dependence on 
from place to place, and the baby 
while being transported by her. 
who trusts and surrenders to God 
who must strive a little, himself. 

4 KU, 6. 12; BG, 15, 1. 


based, respectively, on 
her cat which carries it 
-monkey?s clinging to its mother 
The first symb 
absolu tely; the s 


the mot 


olizes the acvotee 
econd, the devotee 
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Jūānayoga is apt to view the countless non-selves, 
items of the objective sphere, as veritable zeros when 
divorced from the One that precedes, supports, and 
fills them all with whatever values they are felt to 
own, and gladly rejects them whenever a choice has 
to be made. 

The crucial act of repudiation of the world of 
objects demands an explanation, especially in view 
of the Upanisadic affirmation, sarvam khalvidam brahma, 
where ¿dam, of course, points to the objective sphere. 
Extremely relevant is Ananda Giri’s note that here is a 
case of büdhàyàm sāmānādhikaraņyam,5 apposition in 
the light of repudiation. What was mistaken for the 
real stands annulled, sublated, when its ground, on 
which it was superimposed, is directly perceived, just 
as the rope-snake is sublated when the rope, its real 
ground, is directly experienced, as such. 

Here again the Advaitin clearly sees that the 
function of the grace of God is decisive; he insists that 
God is fully represented by the Teacher or the ācārya 
who is srotriya, and brahmanistha, whose example and 
guidance dramatize the mysterious operation of that 
grace." The sādhaka is inspired by the direction that 
he should set aside the vanity of knowledge, and become 
child-like,? guileless, to become a fit recipient of grace 


1 BG, 9. 22. 1 GU, 3. 14. 1. 
*GKB with Ananda Giri’s glos, p. 10, Anandasrama ed: 
1936, 


1 CU, 6. 14. 1; MU, 1. 2. 12. 
* BU, 3. 5. 1 pāņditvam nirvidya bālyena tisthaset. 
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< 


so that, like a light lit in the darkness of ages, the 
fulness of brahmasaksatkara may dispel his nescience for 
ever, and he may find himself in conscious possession 
of infinitude.1 

Samkara has explained in a passage seldom noticed 
just what happens when the qualified Teacher imparts 
* the liberating ' knowledge of fal tvam asi? to the inte- 
grated recipient.? * What is the content of this perfec- 
tion or nif like? It is like ätmajñäna. What is this 
latter like? It is like the Self or diman. The nature of 
the Self has already been set out in the Gita and the 
Upanisad-s in the light of reason. Now, knowledge 
conforms to its object, but the ¿man is formless. Hew 
then can there be a knowledge of the ātman? The 
import of the Passages describing the Self as “ sun- 
bright” (SU, 3. 8), “ luminous ” (QU 8: 14. 1), ete 
is only that it is not a 
It is formless or extremely subtle, anor aniyan—subtler 
than the intellect, mind, senses and body. These 
latter live and operate due to pervasion by the Self. 
*Ngender knowledge of 
ight of Intelligence. 
knowledge of the Self; it 
is the eternal knowledge that ts the Self All that 


4 calls for is the repudiation 


"MPosed on pt »4 Tt is freely 


3B UB 3. 4. 9 
^ BV, 1. 183: tattuamasyadi ya) VĒLOS DAS 
; Jotthasamyagdh;; d 


i bhavisyati Ii 
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admitted —indeed it is the recognized doctrine—that 
the repudiation becomes effective through the grace 
of God.! 

The proof of the pudding is, of course, in the eating. 
The final court of appeal in the matter of niortti, too, 
is furnished by the facts of spiritual experience authen- 
tically realized. Under the headings of the sthitaprajna, 
guņātīla, and aksarepasaka, BG supplies the classical 
record of such experiences. They may be taken as 
word-pictures of jīvanmukta-s, ° God in the guise of men < 
who are liberated in embodiment, triumphant examples 
of muytti. Their state has been styled brahmi sthiti? 
Undisturbed by the slightest breath of worldly desire;? 
or intellectual doubts,’ free from pains and pleasures,* 
they are the living Witnesses to the sole reality of the 
Spirit. The sphere of eternal awareness in which the 
liberated man lives and moves and has his being is of 
course a kind of night to the worldlings.* Having no 
private will of his own, no egoism, it would be an error 
to ascribe any sort of activities to the liberated man. 
Samkara rightly declares: The actions of the mukia-s and 
of those who, like Sri Krsna, are born with full enlighten- 
ment, are not egoistic and so are not, properly, actions 
at all.” Of the two kinds of dkarma-s laid down by the 


' BSB, 2. 3. 40; 3. 2. 5—vide note 4. p. 234 above. Above 
all BG, 18. 66, aham tvā sarvapāpebhyo moksayisyami mà sucah. 

* BGS DECIDE ? BG, 6. 18, 19. 

4 U 22 8: 5 BG, 6. 21-23. 6 BG, 2. 69. 

* BGB, 2. |l: yasya jūānam utpannam paramārihavisayam ... 
lasya karmani pravrttasya yadpravritirūpam dréyate na tat karma ... 
ahamkārābhāvasya tulyatvād vidusah. 
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Veda-s, pravriti and niyrtli, pointing to the entangling 
and liberating processes of life, the latter entails renuncia- 
tion of egoistic actions, systematic cultivation Of sattva, 
and the ultimate achievement of Self-abidance to which 
Patafijali refers in the aphorism fadā drasiuh soarüpe- 
"vasthānam.! In the words of SU, it may be concluded, 
nanyah pantha vidyate 'yanāya.2 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ALB — Adyar Library Bulletin 

BG — The Bhagavad Gita 

BGE = — Samkara’s Commentary on BG 
BS — Brahmasūtra-s 

BSB = — §amkara’s Commentary on BS 
BU — Brhadāraņyakopanisad 

BUB — $ 


Samkara’s Commentary on BU 


BV — Surešvara's Varttika-s on BUB 

CU — Chandogyopanisad 

GKB — Gaudapadakarikabhasya by Samkara 
The j ] 


Gospel — The Gospel of Sri R. 
Madras, 1976 
JMV = Jivanmuktiviveka 


amakrishna, Mylapore, 


KU —  Kathopanisad 
MS — Manusmrti 
MU — Mundakopanisaq 
SU = Svetasvataropanisad 
TU — Taittirīyopanisad 
Ys —  Yogasütra.s 

1 YS, 1. 3. 


* SU, 3. 9; 6, 16, 
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MADHAV M. DESHPANDE* 


ANNOUNCING A CRITICAL EDITION OF 
THE SAUNAKIYA CATURADHYAYIKA [alias 
WHITNEY'S ATHARVA-VEDA PRATISAKHY. A] 


l. Whitney published the first edition of the 
Saunakiyà Gaturādhyāyikā in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society in 1862. His edition is based exclu- 
sīvely on a single manuscript of this text which he 
found in Berlin. Whitney fully realized that this 
manuscript (Chambers 143) was in bad shape, and 
attempted to find more manuscripts in the libraries in 
Europe and in India. Having failed in his search, 
and having realized the importance of this text for the 
study of the Aikarvaveda, which he and Roth bad edited 
and published from Berlin in 1856, Whitney decided 
to edit and publish this text. He himself admits in 
the introduction to his edition 1 


* I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Centre for 
South and Southeast Asian Studies of the University of Michigan, 
and to the Rackham Graduate School of the University of Michigan 
for supporting my research which has led to this paper. I am also 
deeply grateful to all the manuscript libraries and to numerous 
individuals who helped me acquire this manuscript material. 

1 Whitney (1862: iv). 

16 
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Most unfortunately, considering the extreme rarity 
of the work, the manuscript is a very poor one, 
Not only is it everywhere excessively incorrect, 
often beyond the possibility of successful emenda- 
tion; it is also defective, exhibiting lacunae at 
several points. Some may be of opinion, then, 
that the publication of the Prātisākhya upon its 
authority alone is premature, and should not have 
been undertaken. 
Emphasizing the ‘ faintness of the hope that additional 
manuscripts would later be obtainable! and * the 
peculiar interest of this class of works ’,2 Whitney 
published his edition in 1862, with a translation and 
notes based on the commentary in the Berlin manuscript. 
From this poor manuscript, Whitney could only salvage 
the text of the Saunakiya Gaturādhyāyikā. He used the 
commentary therein, but was not able to publish it. 
Considermg the odds against Whitney, one must 
admit that he did a masterly edition which has been 
widely used by scholars since its publication, 
2. The Berlin manuscript did not call the text 
by the title of Atharvaveda Pratisakhya, but Whitney 
argued :? 


The treatise was first brought to light, and its 


It was recognized 
ed by our title, a 
arvaveda, That it 
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to the Atharvaveda is not, of course, claimed for it; 

but, considering the extreme improbability that 

any other like phonetic treatise, belonging to any 

of the other schools of that Veda, will ever be 

brought to light, the title of Atharvaveda Prātišākkya 

finds a sufficient justification in its convenience, 

and in its analogy with the names given to the 

other kindred treatises by their respective editors. 
Whitney’s text has been widely used under the name 
of the Atharvaveda-Pratisakhya. 

3. In 1923, Vishva Bandhu Shastri published a 
different treatise from Lahore under the name Atharva- 
Prātišākhya! This edition is based on six different 
manuscripts. Referring to Whitney’s earlier statemen ts, 
Vishva Bandhu Shastri pointed out that many new 
manuscripts of the Saunakiya Caturadhyayika had also 
been found and preserved and that “a new and revised 
edition of the Caturādhyāyikā has thus become a matter 
of necessity ”.2 

In 1937, Surya Kanta Shastri prepared a critical 
edition of this other Atharvaveda-Pratisakhya for his Ph.D, 
at Oxford, and this text was published from Lahore in 
1939.° This text includes Vishva Bandhu's text as one 
of the versions, and is most obviously different from 
the Saunakiya Caturādhyāyikā. In fact, several manuscripts 
which contain this Atharvaveda-Pratisakhya also contain 
the Saunakiya Gaturādhyāyikā. 


1 V. B. Shastri (1923). 2 ibid., p. 19. 
* S. K. Shastri (1939). 
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The existence of these other manuscripts of the 
Gaturādhyāyikā was thus known to the world of scholar- 
ship from the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
In 1937, the curator of the Scindia Oriental Institute, 
Ujjam, Sadashiv L. Katre discovered a manuscript 
titled Kautsa-Vyākaraņa, which is identical with the 
S aunakiya Caturādhyāyikā, and he published a detailed 
notice of this manuscript and its comparison with 
Whitney’s text! However, Katre does not show any 
awareness of the existence of other manuscripts of 
the Saunakiyà Caturādhyāyikā which were noticed by 
Vishva Bandhu Shastri and Surya Kanta Shastri. 

I myself located four more manuscripts of this text. 
The library of the Vaidika Saméodhana Mandala, 
Poona, has three manuscripts of tl 
bear the title Kautsa- Vyákarana. These two manuscripts 
also contain commentarie 


s on this text by Bhargava 
Bhàskara and Krsņadāsa, and m an article published 
in 1976, I have discusse 


d some points connected. with 
these manuscripts.? 


In the course of my personal 
search for more manuscripts of this text at Banaras in 


December, 1979, 1 located a manuscript of the Saunakiya 
Gaturādhyāyikā with a Maharashtrian 
pundit, Narayan Shastri Ratate, 
permission was able to obtain a xer 
Another very significant discovery is thatiofa m anuscript 
at the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, which ee id 
samc commentary as in the Berlin manuscript Ged by 


us text, two of which 


Atharvaveda 
and with his kind 
9X copy of the same. 


1 S, L. Kat 1938. g 
S atre (1938-39), Madhav Deshpande (1976). 
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Whitney, and, though incomplete, is in a much better 
shape. This will allow me in the course of time to 
publish the text of this commentary also. 

4. During my research visits to India in the sum- 
mer of 1974 (supported by an Office of Education 
Grant through the Centre of South and South East 
Asian Studies at the University of Michigan) and in 
the summer of 1976 and the fall of 1979 (supported by 
the Rackham Graduate School of the University of 
Michigan), I was able to put together and analyze all 
the available manuscripts of the Saunakiya Coturadhyayika, 
and I am happy to report that a critical edition of this 
very important text will finally be published within the 
next few years, along with the text of three commentaries. 
Below I will briefly describe the available manuscripts: 


A Gaturādhyāyikā. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, No. 1/1873-74. Devanagari. Complete. Folios: 
12-21, 10" x 5 1/2". From Bikaner. + 1700 a.p. 

D Gaturādhyāyikā. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, No. 179/1880-81. Devanagari. Complete. Folios: 
37-66, 9 1/2” x 4”. From Anahilapurapattana. A.D. 1659 

G Gaturādhyāyikā. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, No. 2/1884-86. Devanagari. Incomplete. 
Folios: 1-8, 9 3/8" x 41/4". From Anahilapurapattana. 
+ A.D. 1700 

D Gaturādhyāyikā. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, Nos: 178 (vii)/1880-81 and 87/1880-81. Deva- 
nagari. Incomplete. Folios: 58-69, Folio 63b missing, 
10 1/2” x 4 3/4". From Anahilapurapattana. A.D. 1695 

E Gaturādhyāyikā. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, No. 11/1870-71. Devanagari. Complete. Folios: 
1-13, 8 1/2” x 4 1/2”. From Kaņvālaya. a.p. 1660 
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Caturadhyayi-Vyakarana. Gore Collection, Vaidika Sam- 
$odhana Mandala, Poona, No. 4177. Devanagari. 
Complete. Folios 1-12, 9 1/2” x 4 1/2”. From Mahuli near 
Satara. A.D. 1819 


Kautsa-Vyākaraņasya Caturāädhyäyätmakasya Bhārgava-Bhäs- 
karīya-Vrttih. Gore Collection, Vaidika Samśodhana 
Mandala, Poona, No. 4178. Devanagari. Incomplete, 
Folios: 1-24, 7.9" x 4.2". From Sangli, Maharashtra. 
+A.D. 1700 


Gaturadhyāyībhāsya. Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kultur- 
besitz, Berlin. Chambers 143. Devanagari. Complete. 
Folios: 1-77, 8 1/4" x 3 3/4”. Origin: Unknown. A.D. 1656 


Kautsa-Vyakarana. Oriental Institute, Ujjain, No. 3576. 
Devanagari. Complete. Folios: 1-12, 11 1/4” x 6". From 
the Garde family in Gwalior. + A.D. 1700 


Gaturādhyāyikā. Personal property of Pt. Narayan Shastri 
Ratate, Durga Ghat, Banaras, Devanagari. Complete. 
Folios: 1-5, 11” x 5”. From Banaras. + A.D. 1700 


Kautsa-Vyākaraņe Paiicasandhih. With 

Krsņadāsa. Gore Collection, Vaidika 
dala, Poona, No. 4179. Deva 
1-36, 74/5” x 4] |5”. Somewh 


a commentary by 
Samšodhana Man- 
nagari. Incomplete. Folios: 
ere in North India. 1862 A.D. 
Gaturādhyāyikā. 

An incomplete 
by Roth. The 


Tūbingen University Library, 
transcript of a Bikaner m 
original has not yet been 


Germany. 
anuscript made 


located. 
Caluradiyayt. Asiatic Society, Calcutta No. 7852. Deva- 
nagari. Complete. Folios: 355.431 4] MORO m e i 

Unknown. A.D. 1613 » * 1/4" x 9 1/2". Origin: 


Caturadhydyi-bhasya, 
Devanagari. 
8 3/4” 


Asiatic Society, C 
Incomplete, Folios; 


x 41/4". Origin: Unknown. 


alcutta, No. 1272. 
1-61a, 63b-64a, 101, 
A.D. 1624. 
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5. Based on the collation of all these manuscripts, 
I have come up with the following geneology: 


RECONSTRUCTED ORIGINAL 


The final version of this geneology will be presented in 
the critical edition with the required textual justifica- 
tion. However, even at this preliminary stage, it is 
clear that we have far richer textual evidence in our 
hands than what was available to Whitney represented 
by the manuscript H in the above geneology. Below I 
will indicate briefly some of the important gains which 
are already apparent from the available material. 

6. Whitney divided his text only into four 
Adhyāya-s. He knew that each Adhyaya had four 
Pāda-s, but his manuscript was not very clear on these 
divisions. Hence he could not subdivide each Adhyaya 
into Pāda-s. The manuscript material now available 
settles this issue once for all. Below I have given 
colophons at the end of the first Pada of the first Adhyaya 
as found in the various manuscripts: 
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ABM frathamah pādaņ | 


G iti caturadhyayikayam prathamādhyāyasya prathamaļ bādaļ | 
D iti prathamah padah | 

EF prathamasya prathamah pādah | 

G ity atharvavedánga-kautsa-vyakarane prathama dhyāyasya pra- 


thamapādasya bhārgava-bhāskari ya-vrttih paripūrņā | 

HN caturādhyāyikāyām prathamasyādhyāyasya prathamah pādah l 
sūtra 41 | ekacatvarimsat | 

I #1 ity atharvavede kautsa-uyākarane brathamádhyáyasya 
prathamah pādaļ | 


J iti. prathamadhyayasya prathamah pädah | 


All of these colophons occur at the same juncture. 
This shows where the Pada-s end and helps us sub- 
divide the text properly. 

7. Several prose and metrical passages found 
m the Berlin manuscript were relegated by Whitney 
to the commentary. Several of these passages are found 
in almost all the Manuscripts which only give the text 
of the SCA, and this helps us to settle conclusivel ras 
to which of the passages omitted by Whitney belong to 
the text proper and which belong to the commentary 
For example, Wit: (1. 105) reads as follows: ) 

Eu ws ķā we epe taduri | idam bhūyā 3 idi 

babhūvā 3 | parāūcam odanam Prāšīļ 


prāšīs tvām odanā 3 iti | vaseya 3 ; ; 3 
PETA n quate 3 ; ; PA 
nu là 3 d iti | ili plutāni | t | yat tadāsi 3 didam 


Woite, ineindgg this long prose Passage in the Be li 

manuscript im the text of the of SQA, "oss € Berlin 

while the passage actually conti š n ps abruptly, 
manuscript: 
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ktmarthah — paripathah | ita uttaram adhikam | etāvat svartho’ pi | 
bahuvidhās trividhah plutayo bhavanti | svarapara abhinisthanapara 
vyajanabarās tāsām yah samānāksaraparās tā itāv aplutavad bha- 
santi | itāv aplutavad bhavanti | 
The entire passage (with some minor variations) is now 
supported by the manuscripts A, B, D, E, F, H, 1, J, M> 
and N, and obviously forms part of the text of the SGA. 
There are many such passages. On the other hand, 
many passages which are ascribed to the commentary 
by Whitney are not found in any of the manuscripts, and 
hence they do not form part of the text of the SCA. 

8. The new manuscripts help us supply rules 
which are missing in Whitney's edition and in the 
Berlin manuscript. For instance: 

1) After Wh. 3. 28: (Found in ABDEFIJMN) 

chakāras ca, or chakarasya 
pippalyādīsu pūrvāt 
2) After Wh. 3. 80: (Found in ABCDEFIJM) 
nasas ca 
dhūtusthādayakārāt 
uru 
brahmaņvatyādinām 
nipātas ca (or nipātasya) svah 
3) After Wh. 3. 86: (Found in ABCDEFIJM) 
nabheh 
4) After Wh. 4. 93: (Found in ABCDEFIJM) 
mgyavac ca 
5) After Wh. 4. 107: (Found in ABCDEFIJM) 
samhitādārdhyārtham 
In his detailed notice of the manuscript at Ujjam 
(i.e. 1), S. L. Katre for the first time noted these missing 
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rules', and now they stand supported by a large 
number of manuscripts. 

9. The manuscripts occasionally offer a di fferent 
splitting of rules from what has been offered by Whitney. 
For instance, consider the three rules given by Whitney: 

Wh. 1. 14: samānayame” ksaram uccair udūttam 


Wh. 1. 15: nicair anudāttam 
Wh. 1. 16: āksiptam svaritam 


All the manuscripts give just onc contiguous rule as: 


samanayameksaramuccairudáttam nicatranudatiamaksip- 
tam svaritam | 


The manuscript G in fact gives a single number (ie 
1. 1. 16) for this single rule, 


10. In some cases the manuscripts help us to dis- 
card some of Whitney’s emendations. 


Consider the 
following cases. 


l. Wh. 1. 19: kanthyanam adharakaņihaļ 


This readīng goes against the Berlin re 
- - - kanthyah. Now the Berlin reading stands 
supported by all the manuscripts, except *I' 
which Supports Whitney’s reading. 

2. Wh. 1. 95: osthyanam adharaustham 
This goes against the Berlin re 
Now the Berlin reading stand 
all the manuscripts, except ° ] ° 
Whitney’s reading. 


ading 


ading austhyam. 
S supported by 
which Supports 


1 $. L. Katre (1938-39: 384), 
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3. Wh. 1. 82: ārtnī tvādisu ivaditih parah 
Berlin reads ... ditiparah. This is supported 
by all the available manuscripts. 
11. In several cases, the now available manuscripts 
support Whitney’s expectations. Consider the follow- 
ing cascs. 


l. Wh. 1. 66: lakarasya rephah padamamgulim ity 


evamādīnām 
Whitney says on this rule: * We should have 
expected here pādamamgurim...”. Whitney’s 


expectation is supported by all the available 
manuscripts, including a reading found in the 
Berlin manuscript (i.e. H). 

2. Wh. 2.92: sthasahisicinàm akāravyavāye pi 
The Berlin text is severely mutilated, and the 
above is Whitney's conjecture. It now stands 
supported by the manuscripts CDEFIJM 
and N. 

3. Wh. 3.29: [na] visarjaniyah 
There is no support for na in the Berlin manu- 
script, and it is Whitney’s conjecture. It now 
stands supported by the manuscripts ABDEFI- 
JM and N. 

12. I hope I have sufficiently demonstrated the 
new features of the forthcoming critical edition of the 
Saunakiya Gaturādhyāyikā, and the extent to which it 
will replace Whitney’s celebrated edition. It is hoped 
that this critical edition of the SCA, with three com- 
mentaries, will open up many new dimensions for the 
study of the Atharvaveda and its ancillary literature. 
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J. MOUSSAIEFF MASSON 


ARE THERE UNIVERSAL CRITERIA FOR 
AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS? 


There is a discussion in the ninth century 
Dhvanyāloka, a Sanskrit text on poetic theory (pp. 372- 
74 of the Banaras text) that is of interest to the student 
of comparative literature. It involves a crucial distinc- 
tion between Eastern and Western ideas of poetry and 
leads to the complex question of whether there are 
universal criteria for aesthetic judgments. The problem 
centres around a verse found in the second Uddyota 
of the text (p. 195) which reads, in Sanskrit: 


ksipto hastavalagnah prasabham abhihato "by ādadāno 
'"mšukāntam 
grhņan kešesv apastas carapantpalito neksutah sambhramena, 
alingan yo "vadhütas tripurayuvatibhih sasrunetrotpalabhih 
kāmīvārdrāparādhah sa dahatu duritam šāmbhavo vah 
Saragnih. 
The verse has been translated by Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls in his An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965), p. 21: 


The women of the Triple City wept from lotus 
eyes as Sambhu’s arrow-flame embraced them; 
but still, though shaken off, the fire caught their 
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hands, though struck, did pluck their garments 
hem, denied, it seized their hair, and scorned like 
lover who has lately loved another, lay before 
their feet. May this same fire burn away your 
sins. 


The primary situation is that Siva has shot am arrow 
(the arrow is actually Visnu himself) into the city of 
Tripura, the citadel of his great enemy. This arrow 
is burning alive the women of the city. The poet is 
describing the course of the arrcw's flames as it catches 
the body and clothes of the women. TI |C situation is 
therefore a ‘pitiful’ one, for the women arc being 
burned. However the course of the arrow reminds the 
poet of the behaviour of 4 lover (the lover has been 


for the actions of grabbing 
There are three distinct 
verse: 


and being rejected are similar. 
aesthetic situations in this 


(1) vipralambha-íri gara. (love 
women are jealous and not to 
guilty lovers. 


"in-separation) for the 
be placated by their 


(2) karuņa-rasa, (an acsthetic emo 


tion involvin 
pathos) for we know they are being burned alive by m 
fire. 


an emotion), 
Šiva who has 
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Now ordinarily, to Indians as well as to Westerners, 
the juxtaposition of both love and compassion (or 
sorrow) scems strange. Indian theoriticians, in fact, 
call this a breach of good taste (anaucitya) or even 
worse, a rasa-bhaùga-hetu, a factor destroying aesthetic 
experience (anaucitya is the major factor in rasa-bhanga). 
However the verse is very famous (probably, according 
to Ingalls, op. cit. p. 21, by Bana) and by no means an 
isloated example. Such verses are very common. 
Therefore a reason must be given why these two elements 
do not really contradict each other. The Indian 
answer is that they are not contradictory because they 
are both subordinate to a third and major point of 
the poem, namely the description of the greatness of 
Siva. And this major point of the poem is not stated 
directly (as are none of the elements) but only suggested 
(perhaps through the inclusion of a fourth rasa, men- 
tioned by Abhinava though not by Ananda, namely 
vira-rasa). It is at this point that the Western critic 
might find himself disagreeing with the Indian critic. 
He could argue that the major part of the poem is con- 
cerned not with Siva, but with the situation he creates. 
Our sympathies, in fact all our imaginative faculties, 
are concentrated on the description of the women. 
If the poem is a self-contained unit, why should we 
bother to bring to bear on it our knowledge of what the 
burning of Tripura implies for mankind, etc.? To 
this, of course, there are equally strong arguments on 
the other side, in the West as well, namely that 
no poem is a self-contained unit in reality; that try 
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as we might, we always bring extrancous considera. 
tions to bear, etc. It involves the long and perhaps 
insoluble argument between the romantics and the 
academics in literary criticism, i.c., between those who 
demand knowledge of the social and cultural back- 
ground and those that argue that cach poem should be 
seen as if it were unique, existing alone and forming its 
own universe of discourse, with its own rules (* A poem 
should not mean but be’). But now the Western 
critic will bring up another point where the Indian will 
disagree even more strongly, and it is here that truly 
universal principles are involved. Siva, he would object, 
is being described as great for an act that inspires 
only disgust: the burning alive of the women of the 
city. Why should this burning give us any pleasure? 
At the most we might understand that the killing of the 
demon himself could create such an impression on us, 
but surely the women are innocent and do not deserve 
to suffer? Now, it has often been held th 
simply do not accept this, and have 
(or ethical) standards, whereby 
of an enemy only heightens our admiration for the hero 
a ae NE such suffering, Morcover, they 
mi ai Mu s an i aad 
Pie i. ana RM Šī says Bhatta Nārāyaņa 
in the Veņisamhkāra. (The minds of wome NES 
association, become similar On men, through 
The sufferings of the women of "MN m upan dl), 
any pity in us —quite the contrary, we o Ši ase 
ed by their sorrows. Tf this is true, t] < i GRE 
; Wen we must be 


at the Indians 
different aesthetic 
to describe the suffering 
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content with saying that the Indians simply apply 
different standards to the appreciation of literature than 
do Westerners, i.e. there are no universal standards. 
I think most people who deal with Indian poctry would 
be inclined to accept this as necessarily true. And the 
passage we are dealing with here, where Ananda 
explicitly states that the fall of an enemy brings pleasure, 
would bear this out. If my reading of this passage in 
the vrtti is correct, Ananda must have been aware of 
just such criticisms as I have called * Western". The 
very fact that the verse is said to contain karuna-rasa, 
regardless of its being subordinated, shows that this 
situation is pathetic (unless, of course, we claim that the 
situation is karuņa-rasa only because it contains the 
vibhāva-s, anubhāva-s, etc., of karuna, i.e., only formally, 
but that really it arouses no sense of compassion in 
the sakrdaya; but if we do argue in this vein, then the 
very notion of rasa is robbed of its true essence). Now 
if there is karuna, there is most definitely sympathy 
with the suffering women. Ananda knows this, and 
he finds himself in a difficult position, for tradition 
demands that such verses be seen as praise of the con- 
queror, but as a literary critic he was not sure this was 
justifiable. The background for this, I believe, is a 
complex one, but at least two elements are outstanding: 
already in the Veda-s, the behaviour of the gods is 
often extremely suspect, and many of these stories 
never were removed from the Indian tradition. 
Somehow such behaviour had to be justified, in 


fact praised. That is one clement. The other is the 
17 
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prasasti-s, from which, after all, a great deal of poetry 
arose. A poet was often forced to praise a king no 
matter what he did. Should he engage in some Parti- 
cularly reprehensible battle, and slaughter all the wives 
of his enemies, this bad to be praised. Obviously, to 
kill his enemies is a fit subject for description. But 
when a similar situation is described where the poet 
dwells on the sufferings of the enemies, I think the 
Indian tradition found itself in a quandary as to how to 
deal with such situations aesthetically. Tradition forbids 
him from sympathising with the enemy, and yet the 
poct constantly finds himself doing so. (Abhinavagupta 
says that when such scenes are being described, we 
forget our knowledge of the past and the future and 
are carried away emotionally by the description itself. 
Thus we say ‘ sidhu’ toa fighter engaged in an improper 
battle). Many of the famous incidents in Rama’s life 
are morally or aesthetically reprehensible: disfiguring 
Šūrpaņakhā, killing Vālin by trickery, abandoning Sītā, 
cutting off the head of a Sidra who was reading the 
Veda-s, etc. And the later tradition has found it 
difficult to deal with such incidents. 
great poets implicitly critici 
changing the situation in their own works 
and Bhavabhūti. These seem t 
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sympathies need not always have been with him, 
and we may regard instances where the description 
dwells pathetically on the plight of the enemy as in- 
stances of unconscious rebellion on the part of the poet 
to a tradition which confines his poetic sensibility. 

We must not be misled by the greatness of Ananda- 
vardhana into assuming that he has said the last word 
on this stanza. There is no reason why it should net be 
critically reviewed again. Ingalls (op. cit., p. 22) has 
done precisely this, and the interpretation he provides 
can satisfy both traditions of literary criticism: 

‘ The imagery of all but the last line of the verse 
conduces to the erotic mood. In erotic verse the woman 
who trembles and refuses a glance to the lover at her 
feet is never truly averse to his attentions but jealous 
at their being shared. Modal convention leads one to 
attribute to her not so much pain as passion, in which 
both pain and joy are mixed. Notice how the sug- 
gestion of pain in the verse is succeeded by suggestions 
of pleasure; weeping is followed by embraces and 
caresses. Thus the suggestion of the initial images of 
the poem is that Siva’s act of destruction is an act of 
love, of his love of the demon women or, by suggestion, 
since God brings us all to death, of all mankind, and 
of their passionate response to his love. But the greatness 
of the verse lies in its conclusion. The benediction shifts 
the mood to peace. To ask that God * burn away 
your sins’ by that same fire is to ask what? If the fire 
is the fire of man’s joy and grief, the prayer would seem 
to ask that our joys and griefs so bun at our karma that 
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we may return purified and in peace to the source (rom 
which the flame arose. In four lines of verse the poet 
moves by means of suggestion from the specific to the 
universal and from a mood of excitement to a mood of 
rest. The reader may feel that he has dived from a 
high springboard into a calm, cool pool.’ 
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V. BALAMBAL 


GRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN SANGAM 
AGE 


AN attempt is made in this paper to give an ac- 
count of crime and punishment during the Saigam age. 
Pattuppatiu, Ettuttokai, Manimekalai, Silappadikéram and 
the Eighteen Minor works form the main source 
material. As far as the judicial part is concerned, there 
is scarcity of source material and a comprehensive 
account is not possible. 


Kinc’s POWER: 

Monarchy was the normal form of government. 
The king was the head of the government and society. 
He enjoyed enormous powers and was the supreme 
administrator of law.! He took lead in every event of 
social importance as the head of the society. The 
sceptre he had was the symbol of royal justice. * It is 
the beautiful rod on which sleeps justice for all *.? The 
white umbrella was to protect the people from suffering. 
Though Murafu or drum was considered as the symbol 
of war, there were three drums (i.e.) the drum of victory, 


1 Silappadikāram, 26, 160 ff. 
2 Puranānūru 20. 
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the drum of justice and the drum of charity. The 
king’s orders were proclaimed throughout his country 
with beat of drums by officers riding on elephants 1 
The chastity of women, the penance of the sages and the 
regularity of the monsoons depended on the king’s 
justice. In the capital, the king himself presided over 
the court, heard the cases and imparted justice. The 
fact that the kings were easily approachable and readily 
available is known from the practice of fixing bells 
at the entrance of the king’s fort. It was believed 
that the king should not be partial and there should be 
no discrimination between the rich and the poor.* 
Tiruvaļļuvar deals with righteous government in his 
Kural.? Still there Were instances which show that 
the king was often thoughtless, harsh 
When Pāņdyan Nedufijelian 
anklet was in the Possession 
the immediate execution of 
hearing the case.4 


A chieftain called Nannan ordered the death of 


a young girl who ate a mango from his garden. Such 


examples are few in number and on the whole the 
kings of the Sangam age proved to be upholders of 
justice. 


and cruel. 
was told that his queen’s 
of Kēvalan, he ordered 
Kovalan without even 


1 Silappadikaram, 23, lin 
2 Palamoli, 206, 

3 Chapter 55, 

4 Silappadikaram, 16, lines 
5 Puranānūru, 151, 


es 130-31, 


150-54. 
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OTHER ĪNSTITUTIONS: 


Though the king was the final court of appeal, 
and he tried cases in the capital, there were other 
agencies m towns and villages to administer justice. 
Maduraikkāiji describes the assembly of five consisting 
of men who knew the law well and whose sense of justice 
was so well known that people who approached them 
with their cases had no fear of miscarriage of justice.! 
Siloppadikāram and Maņimēkalai mention about the 
assembly of five (Aimperumkulu) and assembly of Eight 
(Enperéyam) which assisted the king in administration. 
The principal officers were the high priests, the chief 
astrologer, the ministers and commanders of the army. 
There were special officers appointed to perform the 
duties of judges and magistrates but the king was the 
supreme and final arbiter in all civil and criminal cases. 
That the king used to hear cases in the presence of high 
officials is known from Štlappadikāram. When Pandya 
Nedunjelian was accused by Kannagi for having 
punished Kévalan wrongly, he was shocked and fell 
from his throne and died. Then the purokita of the 
court of justice, revenue officers and others in the royal 
household present in the Court were astonished? 
Madurai Kanji says that the presiding judge m each court 
wore a peculiar headgear by which he was distinguished 
from the officers of the Court. Justice was administered 
free of charge to the suitors. But the punishments were 
severe. 


1 Lines 489-92. 222, lines 8-11. 3 Line 494. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE JUDGES: 

The members who discharged justice were expected 
to be learned, straightforward, experienced and aged 
Even when Karikālacēļa himself was prepared to 
hear a case, they were not willing to state their Case 
as they thought that the king was very young and in- 
experienced. Understanding their mind, Karikāla came 
in the disguise of an old man with grey hair and they 
accepted his judgment. In the villages, when a case 
was tried, all men and women except the widows were 
present.” 


MEETING PLACE: 


Though in the capital and big cities cases were 
tried in the court halls, we hear from Sangain works 
that the people assembled under the trees and the Avai 
(assembly) conducted the trial and pr 
ments. The Avai met under th 
the neem tree. 


onounced judge- 
€ jack fruit tree? or 


PRISON: 


Those found guilty were kept 
hear of separate prisons to keep the ro 
were treated very cruelly. There 
them. The captives were ch 
humiliated by the warders. 


in prisons. We 
yal captives who 
were warders to watch 
amed like dogs and 
Céra Kanaikkal Irumporai 
' 1 Ahanānūru, 90. 

2 Puranānūru, 373, lines 1 

3 ibid., 128, line 1, 

^ ibid., 76, line 4; 371, line 7 


1-12, 
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was defeated and imprisoned by the Cola Koccanganan 
in Kudavàyirkkottam. He was chained and when 
he asked for water, it was denied by the warder.! 
The Céra ruler Yanaikkaficei was imprisoned by the 
Pandya king Neduijelian? The Céra was clever 
enough to escape from the Pandya prison. The release 
of prisoners on ceremonial days was a common feature. 
Cēra Šenguttuvan ordered the release of prisoners 
when he consecreted the Kannagi temple.? 

Manimékalai, the virtuous daughter of Madhavi, 
visited the Cēla prison and fed the ill-fed and starving 
prisoners with her magic bowl and when the Cola 
king heard of it, he called for her and respected her. 
At her request, he converted the city jail into a public 
charity hall. 

But when Kaficanan killed Udayakumaran who 
loved Manimekalai, he was not punished. Instead 
Maņimēkalai was imprisoned by the king. 


PUNISHMENT TO THE DEFEATED ONES: 


Wars were commonly waged and the defeated 
rulers were severely dealt with. Apart from ravaging 
the territories of the enemies, war indemnity was 
collected, soldiers were captured and the rulers were 


1 Puranānūru, 74. 

2 ibid., 15. 

3 Silappadikāram, 28. 203-204. 
4 Manimekalai, 19. 

5 ibid. 22. 
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asked to pay tribute. Moreover the victors took 
revenge over their enemies. 1 

Imayavaramban Nedufijéralatan, father of Sen- 
guttuvan, tied the hands of the defeated Grecks and 
made them walk under the hot sun, pouring ghee over 
their heads.° A chief named Mūvan was defeated 
by Poraiyan who fixed the teeth of the former on the 
doors of the fort of Tondi. Gēla Kéccenganan im- 
prisoned and chained the Céra Kaņaikkāl Irumporai, 
who was deprived of even drinking water?! Gēla 
Karikala, after his successful expedition to Ceylon, 
brought many prisoners to construct a dam and raise 
the banks of river Kāveri.** Cera Senguttuvan made 
the defeated Kanaka and Vijaya carry the stone for 
the statue of Kannagi. Šenguttuvan, on behalf of 
his friend Aruhai defeated Palaiyan and used the hair 
of the latter’s wife as rope to pull an elephant.** 

It was the practice of the victors to use the golden 
crowns of the defeated rulers for making 
Mulankilar sings in praise of Killival 
deeds.” To insult the vanquished, 
the handle of the royal umbr 
to use the same for making 
kāvalmaram was used to make t 


anklets. Poet 
avan for such 
the victor gave 
ella to the dance master 
thythm; similarly the 
he drum. 


1 Padirruppattu, 2. 
2 Puranānūru, 74. 
3 Silappadikaram, 10, lines 108-111 
^ Padirruppattu, 5, lines 15-16, 
5 Purananüru, 40. 
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Though the rulers were ruthless in their treatment 
of the defeated ones, they were pacified and brought to 
their senses by the poets of the time. It was the special 
privilege of the poets to appeal to the kings to see reason. 
Cola Killivalavan defeated Malayamān, Tirumudikari 
and captured two of his sons. To take revenge over 
Kari he ordered the trampling of the children by 
elephants. Then poet Kēvūr Kiļār interfered and 
advised him not to punish them. The king heeded to 
his advice and released the children.1 When Nedun- 
gilli ordered the death of Iļandattan, Kovür Kiļār 
appealed to him to free the young poet. The Cola 
responded to his appeal and let the poet go free. 


THEFT: 

Though theft must have been a common offence 
among the people, the Sangam literature does not say 
much about it. When this offence was connected 
with the royal people, the punishment given was very 
severe. When Kévalan was found with the anklet, 
he was executed by the Pandya without a trial. When 
Kannagi proved that her husband was not a thief, 
the king had to pay the penalty of losing his own life, 
his wife and the city of Madurai. Similarly when the 
chieftain Nannan found that a girl had stolen a mango 
from his garden, he ordered her execution without 
heeding to the request of her parents. Though no 
one was able to prevent him from that action, we hear 


1 ibid., 46. 
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that he was treated with contempt and his successors 
were also not respected'. In this context, it is interesting 
to note that the punishment awarded for murder, 
theft, mis-appropriation, etc., was very simple during 
the time of the Imperial Colas (i.c.) asking the offender 
to light a perpetual lamp in the nearby temple. 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL: 

Trial by ordeal was a common practice in villages. 
To prove one’s innocence, one was asked to put his 
hand in a pot wherein a cobra was kept. He was 
accepted to be innocent, if he was not bitten by the 
cobra, otherwise he was treated as an offender. How far 
this method would help to prove the case is highly 
doubtful. Anyhow, it may be assumed that perhaps 


out of fear the offenders might come out with truth in 
this method. 


FALsE WITNESS: 


It is well known that witnesses play a dominant 
role since the judgement is based on their statements. 
But if any one gave false evidence in 
severely punished (i.e.) 
SPYING: 


a case, he was 
by cuttmg off the tongue.? 


No government functions well without 


We c 3 a sound 
organization of spics. 


Even during the S 


aügam age 
spies werc engaged by kings and chieftains t 4 h 


o know the 


1 Kuruntogai, 299. 
2 Sirupaficamülam, 9. 
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happenings in their region and the enemies’ lands. 
Though they sincerely did their job, if found by the 
enemies, they were cruelly punished. The punish- 
ment for spying was death. For imstance when the 
Cola ruler Nalangilli and Nedungiļļi were fighting, a 
poor poct named Iļandattan entered the fort of Nedun- 
gilli. Thinking that he was a spy sent by Nalangilli, 
Nedungiļļi ordered his execution. When poet Kovür- 
kilār heard of it, he ran to the scene, told the truth 
and saved the life of the poet." 


PROSTITUTION: 

Prostitution was a permissible institution. Even 
kings and nobles used to hold some courtesans i high 
esteem and permitted them to enjoy high status. 
Madhavi of Silappadikáram was a good dancer. But she 
wanted to lead a family life, hence she chose Kēvalan 
and lived with him alone and bore Manimékalai. 
The prostitutes were known as Parattaiyar or Kanigatyar. 
Though monogamy was the practice of the time among 
the common people, men were pleased to be im the 
company of harlots. It is true that Valluvar held up 
to scorn the life of those who took to the company of 
prostitutes, saying that the insincere embrace of a 
harlot is like the clasping of a corpse in a dark room. 
We hear from Kalittogai that there was a village in 
Madurai, full of prostitutes.” The street was known 


1 Puranānūru, 47. 
2 Marutakali, 24. 
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as Parattaiyarceri. Though polygamy was prevalent 
in the royal household, the kings and chieftains did not 
fail to have the company of the courtesans. Pégan, a 
chieftain of the Sangam age deserted his wife Kannagi 
and lived with a courtesan. It needed the help of poet 
Kapilar who re-united Pēgan and Kannagi. Some of 
the courtesans were very learned and well versed in 
fine arts. But there were prostitutes of the lower grade 
who stood at their doors or in the bazaar streets and 
invited customers by clapping their hands. Not 
only were the courtesans respected by learned people, 
but they were also expected to keep up their professional 
etiquette. If the courtesans neglected their professional 
practices, they were punished.2 It is also interesting 
to note that wives patiently bore the separation and 


expressed their joy when their husbands returned to 
them.? 


ADULTERY: 


Though prostitution was 
were dealt with severely, 
punished. Naladiyar Says t 
were cut off^ The ad 
punished. 


accepted, cases of adultery 
The offenders were cruelly 
hat the legs of the adulterer 
ulterous women were also 


1 Maduraikdiici, lines 419-20, 
2 Subramaniam, Saigam Polity, p. 306 
PH A aa to give all her Jewels to her husband 
her after his misunderstanding vi wo when he came back to 
Š i vith Madhav; che š s 
him and obeycd his order of Eoing to Mi she happily received 
4 Nos. 81 & 84. ral to seek new fortune. 
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ELOPEMENT AND DESERTING: 


Tamil society accepted elopement and the parents 
of the boy and the girl did not make any search to find 
them. If they returned after their elopement, the 
parents welcomed them and treated them well! 
The Sangam literature gives a detailed account of the 
love affairs. The marriageable age of the time was 
sixteen for boys and twelve for girls. Kēvalan and 
Kannagi were married at that age. 

In case a lover deserted a girl after having enjoyed 
her, and refused to marry her, the girl could bring the 
matter to the notice of the ava? and it was the duty of 
avai to ascertain the truth and punish the offender. 
There was a case of this nature and the punishment 
was the following: binding him to a three pronged 
frame and belabouring him and unloadmg on his 
head a large quantity of burnt cowdung.? It is really 
interesting that though the parents and Avai permitted 
love affairs and elopement, they took the man to task 
when they knew that the girl was deserted. It shows 
that though non-interfering, they were keenly watchimg 
the welfare of the boys and girls. 


DRINKING: 


Drinking was commonly accepted in ancient Tamil 
country. During festivals and ceremonies, 1t was very 
much used for merry-making. We do not hear of women 


1 dhanānūru, 195. 2 Silappadikaram, 1. 
3 Ahanānūru, 256. 
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taking to drinking. Varicties of drinks are mentioned 
in Saūgam literary works. Apart from manufacturing 
wine, the Tamils imported varictics from Rome and 
other places. As it fetched much revenue perhaps, 
separate places were allotted for the sale of 
toddy and their location was announced by waving 
flags! As drinking was not prohibited, the manu- 
facture of drinks was also allowed im private houses. 

The use of opium was also not prohibited and 
it was very much in use among the nomadic class. 
In spite of Valluvar condemning drinking and meat- 
eating and explaining the evils of the same, the Sangam 


people enjoyed both. 


THe RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE PEOPLE 


The king was the protector of the people. The 
people appealed to him for all their problems. But if 
the king himself was at fault, the people did not fail to 
bring the same to his notice. They boldly approached 
the king. When Pandyan Nedufijeliyan thoughtlessly 
ordered the execution of Kovalan, Kann 
came to the court and proved th " 
innocent and the king was wron 
The king admitted his fault 
throne. The queen Koppurnd 
forgive her husband. 


agi herself 
at her husband was 
g m his judgement. 
and fell dead from his 
evi begged Kaņņagi to 


1 Padirruppattu and Paļtinahbāla; 
2 Ahanānūru, 3929. Pi 
5 Sirupaficamülam, 28. 

4 Silappadikaram, 20. 
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Similarly when a subject of Porkkaippandian came 
to his court and accused the king for insecurity, the 
king cut offhis right hand as he was the one who knocked 
at the door of the subject the previous night when he 
heard some noise. 

Another sensitive case was brought to the court 
of Manuniti Cola by a cow whose calf was crushed to 
death by the Cola prmce. When the king heard the 
case, he decided to punish the prince on the same line. 
So he ordered for the crushing of the prince in the same 
way the calf was killed. Though as a king he could 
have evaded justice, he did not fail to punish the prince, 
which resulted in the loss of his own son. 


CONCLUSION: 


Due to paucity of material, we are not able to bring 
forth many civil cases. Paucity of references does not 
mean absence of incidents. So long as there were 
people with property and different kinds of opinions, 
civil cases were bound to be present. Traditional 
laws were followed in discharging the judicial duties. 
The king and other officials involved in this sphere 
were usually following the traditional and local laws. 
The Court at Uraiyūr was very famous for its never- 
failing justice? Precautionary methods were under- 
taken as highway robbery was common and Madurar- 
kafici gives a detailed description of the robbers.’ It 


1 Palamoli, 102; Silappadikaram 2 Palamoli, 93. 
3 Puranānūru, 39. 4 Lines 634-650. 
18 
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also states that kings appointed guards to protect the 
people from robbers. Narriņai says that a special 
army was engaged to protect the merchants who moved 
with their goods? The merchants learnt the art of 
fighting to safeguard themselves from highway robbers, 
Tirukkural says about various kinds of offenders i.e. one 
who set fire, one who poisoned; we also hear that killing 
of cows and Brahmins was a great crime and abortion 
was unforgivable. Some criminals were asked to go 
for fishing and diving for pearls) Thus it could be 
concluded that in the Golden Age of the Tamils, law 
and justice were given an important place and even 
for trivial offences, punishments were severe so that the 
people would be careful not to resort to the same. 


1 Lines 642-650, 
2 387, lines 4.6, 
3 550. 


* Schoff, Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 40.47 
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ALEX WAYMAN 


NOTES ON METAPHORIC TRANSFER 


The theory of ‘metaphoric transfer’ (laksana 
upacára) is just one of the many topics which Kunjunni 
Raja ably treats at length in his Indian Theories of 
Meaning. There is little to add to his in-depth 
coverage. 


I. laksanà (of location) 

I refer now to Raja’s book (2nd ed., pp. 234-5) 
for the example from Gautama’s Nyäyasūtra-s of 
‘location °: mafcah krosanti (The cots cry); and for the 
example from Patañjali’s Makabhasya also of * location °: 
maücà hasanti (The cots laugh). Patafijali used the 
classifying term for this type, tatsthyat (‘due to 
residing in’). Then in what sense is there a * transfer’? 
Dr. Raja explains (p. 234), “Here the term manca 
(cot) is used to refer to “ the children on the cot.”’ 
Thus the meaning was transferred from the children to 
the cot. 


A few textual spots have come to my attention: 
(1) Chowkhamba edition (Haridas Sanskrit Series 
39) of Paniniyasiksd, with Pradipa Sanskrit commentary 
of Pariksopayogi, and further notes by Pt. Rudraprasad 
Avasthi, contains in the Pradipa commentary on verse 
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14, these Sanskrit remarks, which I follow with my 
translation: 


Raima 8 BOAT WIES ATA MATA TEM, ASAT: wy. 
sasa, meus Baqi aa, Ga aeaa cama 
manakan safaqaregenfzfq ú qv on 


Now, the name ūsman (sibilant) for visarga should be 
understood by metaphoric transfer (laksanda), due 
to its inclusion in the ūsman-s, in the same manner 
(iti-vat) as mañcāh krofanti. Some persons say, “This 
is (something) that has come because of irrelevance 
to the context.” Notso! Because previously the 
pada-s mentioned are cight (i.c. eight kinds of 
ūsman or eight visarga changes), it is a convention 
in the purview of smrti (memory of people) that 


(the visarga) is joined (ghalita) to the eight (sibilant) 
pada-s. 


The comparison seems to be that, just as the children 
are right there on the cots and we say the cots are crying, 
50 ie usarga-s are right there in the ūsman-s and the 
BrAIBIDAUIans 32 the ūsman-s perform the enunciations. 


But the transfer of meani : 
; mg did not imply : sical 
separation, such as a hiatus imply a phys 


2) T : 
tr ) . example stems from the Buddhist 
causa think My previous solution! of 


1 A. Wayman, The Budi 
Esotericism (New York, IB) es Tantras: Light on Indo-Tibetan 


PP. 194.5. 
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untranslated, but which can be construed as * the body 


(anga) on the cot (kkatvā)” Snellgrove's edition of the 
Hevajra X. i. 12, has: 


mekhalāyām sthito ”moghah prajūā khatvangarüpini | 
damarūpāyarūpeņa yogi dvesavišuddhitah || 


The first pada about the Buddha Amogha (siddhi) 
finishes a list of the previous verse (i. 11). The remainder 
can be rendered: 


Prajfia (insight) has the form of the khatvāi ga; 
the yogin is purified of aversion by the damaru- 
drum which is the form of Upāya (means). 


This must be interpreted by another passage derived 
from the master Lui-pa, ° The Ehatoanga is the divine 
body; Prajfia is the sound of the damaru”! Accordingly, 
we can make the identifications for the khatvā-atga that 
Prajiia is the cot (Ehatua) or the drum (damaru), while 
Upāya is the yogin who is the body (anga). Therefore, 
when this literature mentions that the damaru-drum 
‘sounds,’ so also that Prajña (when personīfied as a 
goddess) ‘speaks,’ this is a metaphorical transfer of 
meaning in the sense of location. In fact, it was the 
yogin, the divine body on the cot, who was making 
the sounds (the mantra-s). 


(3) The preceding examples can be treated im a 
different way by the terminology of poetical sug- 
gestion (dhvani) based on the metaphorical transfer or 


1 Wayman, op. cit., p. 124. 
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else on literal meaning, as Dr. Raja discusses 
(pp. 302-3) by the two kinds, avivaksita-vàcya (express. 
ion not intended to be told) and vivakyila-vücya (ex- 
pression intended to be told). Since it is the avivaksita. 
vacya which is based on laksaņā,it should be of interest to 
apply to the two preceding examples the subdivision 
which Raja mentions, p. 303. This is the atyantaliraskrta- 
vacya, completely setting aside the literal sense, and 
arthantarasamkramita-vacya, which shifts the literal 
meaning. Chatterji explains: * '* Usman ” is found in 
AV. and the Brāhmaņa-s in the sense of * heat, hot 
vapour, vapour.” Then it came to signify “ those 
letters or sound in the pronunciation of which there is 


the emission of hot breath.” It follows that the 


grammatical example, involving thc terms visarga 
(emission) and ūsman (heat), shows a shifting of the 
literal meaning. The present author's work on the 
Guhyasamājatantra mentions the role of * coined termi- 
nology’ (no yathāruta) and 


"SEDI Fus ‘hinted meaning ? (neyártha) 
in this tantric literature? 


š It follows that the Buddhist 
M J has involving the mysterious anga and 
is eua comp stesetting aside of the literal sense 
S my Ere of the terminology be deemed cogent 
it is a o! testimonial to the viabili ae 
i599 the viability of the 


1 Kshitish Chandra 
of Sanskrit Grammar 


2 A. Wayman, Yo 
p. 116. anu, fh. Gu 


(UR teh Technical Terms and Technique 
“rsity of Calcutta, 1964), p. 245. 


kyasamājatantra (Delhi, 1977), 
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Yl. upacāra 


Dharmakirti’s Pramāņavārttika does not contain 
the word laksaņā, according to Miyasaka’s Sanskrit- 
Tibetan word index,! but does have some instances of 
the word upacdra, namely, Pramanasiddht chapter, verses 
92, 95, 96 (Shastri’s edition) ;? and Pratyaksa chapter, 
verses 33, 35, 157. Besides these, I shall also translate 
the two verses, 36-37 of Pratyaksa, that deal with the 
topic although not using the word upacāra. 


(1) Pramāņasiddhi, 92: 
TTT FANT SIAL: | 
EE CREE ESSE EUST at aaa! N 


If you claim that the union of taste, form, etc. is 
° connection ° (samyoga) m the sense of ° metaphoric 
transfer, admit the difference of cognition! Also, 
how can you say, * Itis in a long list (of attributes)’ ? 


According to the Manorathanandin commentary, 
the verse challenges the Vaišesika theory, cf. Vaisesikasütra 
of Kanada, I, 1. 15 (Gaekwad Oriental Series), in part, 
aguņavān ... iti gunalaksanam. Among the varieties of 


1 Yüsho Miyasaka, “An Index to the Pramāņavārttika- 
kārikā,” Acta Indologica ITI (Naritasan Shinshoji, Japan, 1973—4-5). 

2 The edition by Dwarikadas Shastri (Varanasi, 1968) starts 
the Pramanasiddhi chapter by two verse numbers ahead of the 
Tibetan version on account of numbering the two initial verses 
of bowing and aspiration—which go with the whole work—as the 
first two verses of the chapter! 
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‘metaphoric transfer, the one that seems to fit iş 
* Pragamsa’; cf. Raja, pp. 237, 303. It is as though 
saying, ‘We find no fault with your praise of the 
guna-s as an empty or null set; but then how can 
you count off a list of guņa-s, such as taste, form, etc., 
in the null set! However, the commentary expressly 
explains the ‘metaphoric transfer’ in the case of the 
samyoga as when there is the cognition of fire in regard 
to the lad. This is the variety called * Sārūpya * (simi- 
larity). Presumably the ‘difference of cognition’ 
(buddhibheda) is the difference between cognizing * union ' 
(yoga) and * connection * (samyoga). 


(2) Pramāņasiddhi, 95: 
AGT IATATŪSA U Stet uferqema: | 
W Ua aan jq: fee dmg salt: 11 


ķi you hold that there is a metaphoric transfer m 
: $ d be the reason you claim, precisely 
1t 1s the reason (for it to be) in all modes-of-being 


(UID) W hy don’t you claim it for both (word 
and cognition)? 


meo explains with words of the 
U sj m this case? — in the case of 
the guna-s, etc.; and the dual— 
šabdajīāna). The reference t 
is Dharmarkirti’s on-going S 


word and cognition 
€ * t 
word and cognition ' 
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Pramanasiddhi, 96: 
STT +T Wee ufa afai | 
«eer a gaia frardafa aa! u 


(Ihe realist responds:) The metaphoric transfer 
is not everywhere. If the qualifier is separate it is 
precisely the mukhya (the primary, literal case); 
and if the entity is separate, why (pretend it is) 
not separate! 
For example, in the case of visarga and ūsman, visarga 
is the mukhya (literal case) and serves as the quali- 
fier (visesana) for üsman, the metaphoric transfer. They 
are ‘separate’ as words with different meaning 
(° emission * and ‘ heat’), and in the realist view refer 
to different entities. 

(3) Pratyaksa, 33 (In the first pada 1 substitute the 
reading yadi vastu na of Prajfiakaragupta’s Pramāņa- 
vāritikabhāsya, Patna, 1953, as against the reading 
yadi vastuni of Shastri’s edition): 

gfe aed + aAA FAT | 
qa aema RATATA: |i 

If there is a given thing (vastu) (due to some word, 

as you claim [kutascid vacanan malam, last pada of 

v. 32]), somehow, among given things, no (given 

thing) would be inexpressible. Because there is a 

different material cause (upādāna), and because 

there is metaphoric transfer differently —when 

(something) is inexpressible. 
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The key to this difficult verse is the use of the word 
bheda. Surendranath Dasgupta (History of Indian Phil- 
osophy, Vol. I, pp. 462-5) discusses four explanations of 
bheda from Khandanakhandakhadya. The third kind seems 
applicable: *difference means divergence of character- 
istics (vaidharmya) as the Vaisesika-s speak of it’. That 
is, the realist’s position about expressibility of given 
things involves a generalization (sdémdnya), but when 
reasons are offered they are just for difference, not for 
the generalization. 


Pratyaksa, 35: 


VIA Tavs < ATTA AT | 
Seriem aT emp fae |1 


If you claim it (to be an existent and non-existent 
dharma) due to metaphoric transfer, then, in the 
case of the nearby present pot, (why not also say,) 
it 1$ not actually on the cloth, etc., because it is 
absent (in past or future time)! 


Thus, when a boy is called a lion—a stock example 
of metaphoric transfer—and someone interprets the 
situation, claiming the boy both is and isn't a lion, 
we might just as well say of a pot agreed to be on a 
cloth, that it is not there, because of its abse 
past or in future time, that is, because 
and isn't there. Here, 
dharma in a location. 


nce in the 
the pot both is 
the pot is understood as a 
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4) Pratyaksa, 36: 

dala afetearüfaqut: qur | 

Ma NK az Tee ATTIE Mfr 11 


The non-deviant modification of cognition is al- 
ways mundane by speaking of the literal term 
(mukhya) and the superimposition (āropitā), like 
the case when a lad is (called) a lion. 


The usage here of * non-deviant modification ° appears 
consistent with Yoga-sitra-s; cf. 1. 2, * Yoga is the cessa- 
tion of the modifications (viti) of the citta; and I. 6, 
‘(The modifications are) praména, viparyaya, vikalpa, 
nidrā, and smrti? Here, a * deviant’ (skhalita) modifica- 
tion agrees with the type viparyaya. 


Pratyaksa, 37: 


aa EET” stu SIT: weet fafaa: | 
s KET TTS Waa Carers: |i 


Even where is a non-existent entity, people assign 
a word by convention (rüdhi). The primary term 
(mukhya) there, has a metaphor (gauna) due to 
similarity. Elsewhere, it would be deviant reflec- 
tion. 
For the words ‘by convention,’ cf. Dr. Raja, 
p. 262: this is also Sabarasvamin’s view. Notice the 
agreement with the grammatical passage about the 
visarga and the ūsman. Two words of different meaning 
were employed for the same thing, and one became, 
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employed metaphorically. But some person or other 
concluded that there must be a separation, since one 
is ‘emission’ and the other ‘heat’. This has to be 
rejected as a ‘ deviant reflection.’ 

5) Pratyaksa, 157: 

areal < weearfafveet artes: | 

aerfafrsefaarauraamei mam <: 1 

E] 


Whatever is claimed, with metaphoric transfer, 
as greatness, etc. in regard to garlands, etc.—is 
(in fact) not with metaphoric transfer, since it is 
apprehended with understanding (vijřāna, or * per- 
ception °) that does not distinguish (such features 
as * greatness’) from the primary sense (mukhya). 


That is, Dharmakirti insists that for upacāra to be 
present, it must satisfy the condition of ‘ similarity ' 
(tatsamyat), as in his verse Pratyaksa, 37, above. Most 
of the cases m Raja, pp. 233 ff. easily fit this stipulation, 
which could also be called tulyatva (identification). 


III. Concluding considerations 


Granted that I adopted the rendition ‘ metaphoric 
transfer’ from Dr. Raja’s book, Indian Theories of 
Meaning, where he employs it for both terms, laksand 
and ufacāra. It appears that the rendition fits rather 
well the contexts of the term upacāra in Dharmakirti’s 
Pramanavarthka. Indeed, the rendition suits the prefix 
upa- in the senses of * by the side of, * together with,’ 
agreeing with the ‘ metaphoric’ nature of the ‘transfer,’ 
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since it is a transfer that remains in the vicinity of the 
literal meaning. In this sense it compares with the 
yogin—cf. the example from the Buddhist tantra 
presented above—since the yogin, after all, doesn’t 
go anywhere, but stays under the tree, in the cave, etc., 
while his mind transfers to various mystic states. The 
word laksaņā seems to me to be a * metaphoric transfer 4 
from /aksana (characteristic, definition, etc.), taking 
its meaning ‘metaphoric transfer’ as a derivative of a 
character or of definition, while it differs in form from 
laksana only by the feminine a. 

Dharmakirti employed for the primary term or 
sense the usual word mukhya, and may well have intended 
this implication for the word upādāna (material cause) 
in his Pratyaksa chapter, 33. For the metaphoric 
sense he used dropita (superimposition) and gauna (deri- 
vative of a guna). 

Raja (pp. 245-9) also dealt with some Buddhist 
theories about the nature of a word, the Buddhist 
logicians’ anyüpoha, and so forth. These are subtle 
matters, and to assess their implication for the topic 
of this paper would require much more space. 
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J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 


PRIVILEGED LIES 


Satyam eva jayate. No doubt. Is one always bound to 
tell the truth? To a patient who may be infected 
with cancer? To a mother who has just given birth 
to a deformed baby? To an author who asks whether 
one liked his article? There is the useful verse which 
was once quoted to me, in mild reproof, by a justice of 
the Supreme Court: 
satyam brūyāt priyam brūyānna brūyāt saiyam apriyam, 
priyam ca nānrtam brūyād esa dharma sanātanaļ. 
(Manu 4. 138) 


The verse is about gentlemanly conduct, and does not 
really apply to contentious or controverted matters. It 
is not really about information, where, misinformed, a 
Person could be deceived to his loss. The very Indian 
character of the verse will be obvious to anyone who has 
any experience of India. And it is said that in Ireland, 
if you ask how far a distant place is, and how long it will 
take to get there the answer is always, ‘A mile or so 
away, and you will be there in no time at all! 
m MEA DE pe E administer law in India 
act that the * white lie’ 
turned up not only in litigation but even in th 


[n € nornia- 
tīve texts. The privileged lie struck them 


as very odd. 
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When I came across something very similar in Jewish. 
texts—the Jews being traditionally very concerned 
about truth-telling, and not less concerned for face- 
saving, I thought it might be of interest to compare 
the two. 

There is a discussion in the Talmud about lost 
property and how it is to be recognised and claimed. 
There is a story? about a rabbi who discovered that a 
disciple was a thief by watching him wiping his hands 
on someone clse's clothing! Such a man had no 
scruples. In the course of discussion of the question 
who is reliable enough for his word to be believed in 
the matter of lost property, R. Judah reports a maxim 
of Mar Samuel (d. about 257) that the rabbis may 
conceal the truth in three contexts, (1) a tractate, 
(ii) a bed, (ili) a lodging. The traditional explanations 
of this enigmatic formula amount to this, that one may 
dissimulate or give a misleading answer when ques- 
tioned about one's knowledge of a tractate of the 
Talmud (one disclaims the knowledge one has); when 
asked indiscreet personal questions about intimate 
domestic matters; and when confronted with incon- 
venient invitations or queries about hospitality, a 
truthful answer to which would put someone to shame. 

I was at a wedding reception recently, and have 
been trying to sell a house: the two occasions put me in 


1 Moses ben Maimun (Maimonides), Mishneh Torah, Hilkot 
De‘ot II. 6. One may modify statements in the interests of peace: 
Babylonian Talmud, Yevamot 65b. 

2 Babylonian Talmud, Baba Metsia, fol. 23b-24a. 
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mind of yet other situations where an economy of truth 
is customary. The rabbis were aware at least of the 
first dilemma. The School of Hillel and the School 
of Shammai differed (or pretended to differ) as to 
whether one should be a stickler for truth at weddings. 
The latter took the view that when the bride is blind or 
lame one should observe the commandment to ‘ keep 
far from a false matter’ (Exod. 23: 7) and not compli- 
ment her or praise her with the customary phrase ‘ A 
beautiful and graceful bride?!! The School of Hillel 
on the contrary believed the occasion demanded such 
remarks however incongruous with the facts.? Similarly 
I see no harm in viewers’ praising a house they have 
no intention of offering to buy. Sticklers for truth might 
object. 

Sanskrit sources, as usual, pay us the compliment 
of classifying the phenomenon of the * privileged lie’, 
yet the information is not to be found in one single text. 
After a long sermon on the requirement to tell the truth 


in lawsuits, Manu, with good Dharma-sütra authority, 
introduces exceptions: 


sūdra-vi!-ksatra-viprāņām yatrartoktau bhaved vadhah | 
tatra vaktavyam anrtam tad dhi tatra visisyate |? 


(Manu. 8. 104) 


1 Babylonian Talmud, Ketubot, fol. 17a, 


2 G. F Moore, Judaism (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 2. 189. 
? This is the reading of Bhāruci. The Vulgate text reads 
taddhi satyad usisyate, hardly varying the sense. Medhātithi gives 
information about Privileged or permissible lies in his commentary 
on Manu 8. 103ff, 112, Kullüka agreeing with Brhaspati (sce 
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Dharma is facilitated by telling lies when the life of 
any member of the four castes (not merely Brahmins) 
will be saved thereby. True, one must perform a 
penance for thus violating Speech (ibid., 105-6), but 
one is permitted to flout the heavy sanctions, spiritual 
and temporal, that are denounced against perjury. The 
Jewish outlook was very different. To obtain a convic- 
tion and punishment of an offender two witnesses were 
required. There is a Jewish maxim expressing abhor- 
rence of a man who, knowing the crime of another, 
calmly produces his own, uncorroborated (and there- 
fore infructuous) testimony! A righteous mau would 
available, especially in a capital case. The Jewish 
law fancied it had sufficient safeguards against the 
conviction of an innocent accused. 

Hindu law goes even further in the other direction. 
Still dealmg with oaths and the crime and sin of perjury, 
Manu has yet more to say: 


kāminīsu vivdhesu gavam bhukie tathendhane] 
brākmaņābhyupapattau ca šapathe nasti pātakam|| 
(Manu. 8. 112) 


* In dealing with sweethearts, in marriages, in what 

cows have eaten and also about fuel and in defence 
` . ` . . , 

of a Brahmin there is no sin in a (false) oath. 


below), confines the privilege to cases of excessive punishment or 
offences arising out of negligence; Medhātithi (Jha's edn., 1939, 
vol, 2, p. 118) excludes convicts worthy of death. 
1 Babylonian Talmud, Pesahim, fol. 113b, Moore, op. cit., 188-9. 
19 
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‘Sweethearts’ obviously means in amorous con. 
versation and endearments: one may well forget 
that an even more beautiful person has crossed one’s 
path. At weddings one may well enlarge on the other- 
wise questionable virtues of the spouses and their 
relations. It is well known that cows are not to be 
reported if they stray and cat pcople's crops. When 
one takes fuel for a fastraic fire (cf. Manu. 8. 339) one 
may be justified, it is a- privileged taking; but if this 
cannot be satisfactorily established false evidence 
is allowable. In defence of a Brahmin’s person, 
provided his life, if known, is orthodox (so says Bharuci 
on the verse) lies may also be told on oath. This gocs 
further than allowing perjury to save him from death. 
Brhaspati, thinking that the permission was likely to 
be abused, adds multiple conditions ;* saky/-hramādāpar- 
ādhi-vibram vyāpadi piditam] bhatādibhir oadhyamānam raksed 
uktvā 'nytāny api|| ° Even by telling lies one may protect 
a Brahmin who has offended once through negligence, is 
oppressed by calamity, (or) about to be destroyed by 
mercenaries, etc.” 

Another verse comes to hand 
is not known. 
Ramayana :3 


, authorship of which 
lt figures in a commentary on the 


1K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar smrti 

: gar, Drhaspatismrti (Reconstructed) 
(Baroda, 1941), 120,8 76, says Manus rule is of * KE morality ` 
in a footnote he speaks of its * immorality 1 
Kia (ed. Aiyangar, 1941), 5. 43 (p. 56). 

«5. Srinivasa Sastri, Lectures on the Ramay S. Viswanathan 

ree sanskrit Academy, 1949, 42 a Coa "on 
1916, p. 1921) na V. 42. 8-10 (ed. K. Srinivasa Sāstrī, Bombay, 
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vivāha-kāle rati-samprayoge pranatyaye sarva-dhanapahare, 
utprasya (v.l. mitrasya) carthe ‘by anrtam  vadeyuh 

baūīcānrtāny āhur apātakāni. , 
‘At a wedding, 


in sexual intercourse, when a life is in 
danger, when 


a person’s entire property is being taken 
away (or confiscated), and in respect of a Brahmin’s 
wealth (or, in another reading, a friend’s wealth) they 
may tell an untruth. They call (these) five lies no sins.” 

IF this is indeed the position it is very different 
from the Jewish concept. One wonders where the 
pandits attached to our pioneer Hindu lawyers went 
wrong, in that they left the earliest western judges in 
the dark as to how the anomalies were to be reconciled. 
If I may suggest a solution itis a simple one. Vyavahara, 
litigation before the (Hindu) judge, may or may not 
proceed primarily on the basis of dharma, or truth- 
telling by the witnesses, etc. It is perfectly well 
cquippcd to proceed without. Dharma alone, and not 
the court, decides whether supernatural penalties attach 
to lies told on oath. Whereas truth-telling is obligatory 
even in litigation, subject to horrid self-imprecations by 
the witnesses; on the other hand the circumstances 
may take a turn in which a higher duty requires that 
the witness be true to obligations which are at least 
equally binding upon him. To put it in modern 
terms, his conscience could not allow him (or might 
not allow him) to participate in sending a fellow creature 
to his death, in depriving someone of all his assets, which 
might be almost as bad (and our author perhaps had 
dacoits and bandits in mind as well as rapacious 
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officials), or in causing a Brahmin to lose any property, 
One superstition cancelled another;* and the Dharma- 
&astra (and the culture) wisely provided an escape if the 
individual wanted it. The courts knew how to find 
out if witnesses were lying (their toes twitched, etc.), 
and were not affected by any such superstitions, 
Naturally. 

It seems very odd to me that European administra- 
tors of Justice to Indians should have imagined that 
they could import their own notions of oaths and perjury 
as a matter of course, just because they found that 
Indians had such concepts as oaths and false witness 
in their scriptures. The institutions might have been 
comparable, but there was no reason why they should 
have been similar. 


š * Medhātithi on Manu. 8. 104: ““ Nánrta-vadane doso 
jīvanam cet tad-adhīnam ” ity evamādi-pratisedhe satyanrtayoh 
Kima-cára-prasatge satya-vacanena nimitta-bhivah pratipadya- 
mano "na himsyat sarvā bhūtāni” iti pratisedhavyatikramataya 
canrtam pratipadyata iti yuktimatvenedam krtam,? 
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PATRIGK OLIVELLE 


ANANDATIRTHA’S SAMNYASAPADDHATI 
A Handbook for Madhvaite Ascetics 


INTRODUCTION 


ANANDATIRTHA [A.D. 1238-1317], also known as Madhva 
and Pürnaprajüa, was the founder of the Madhvaite 
sect of Vaisnavism and the principal advocate of the 
dualistic system of Vedanta. After Rāmānuja, Ananda- 
tirtha was probably the most important religious 
reformer and thinker of medieval India.! 

The Granthamālikāstotra* lists thirty-seven works 
by Anandatirtha. They are collectively known as 
Sarvamūla. Although other works are ascribed to 
him, only these thirty-seven are generally considered 
authentic. The last work in the list of the Grantha- 
mālikāstotra is entitled Samnydsapaddhati [henceforth S.]. 


1 On the life and work of Madhva see B. N. K. Sharma, 
A History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature, 2 vols. ; 
Bombay, 1960-61. 

2 It consists of 12 verses giving the list of 37 works of Ananda- 
tirtha. It has been printed in R. G. Bhandarkar, A Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency during the 
Year 1882-3 (Bombay, 1884), pp. 207-8. Stotramahodadhi (Belgaum, 
1923), pp. 382-3. Its author is variously given as Jayatirtha, 
Vyāsatīrtha, etc. 
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The Yatipranavakalpa and S. are the only works of 
Ānandatīrtha that deal exclusively with tl 
Of renunciation. 

Three editions of the Sarvamūla have been 
published.! Two omit $. and contain only thirty-six 
works. $. is published in the Bangalore edition as a 
work outside the Sarvamüla, though recognized as a 
genuine work of Anandatirtha.2 The Bangalore edition 
of $. is based on a manuscript dated saka 1810 
[=Aa.D. 1888], although the editors have made some 
corrections. In our edition the Bangalore text is 
referred to by the siglum Bg. 

I have been able to locate only one other manuscript 
of S. It is found in the library of the Oriental Institute, 


(€ topic 


! One was published in Kumbhakonam and another by the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press (Bombay, 1892). The third edition was 
published by the Uttaradi Mutt, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 1935-6, where S. is published under the title 
Nydsapaddhati. It is remarked there that three works, though not 
included in the Sarvamüla, arc traditionally ascribed to Ānand- 
tirtha: qdyerreqqrar: Re Ararat: tara divert 
HAT Wear: | 


The first work is the Kanduka (krsna) stuti in two verses: 


Taare: quqerfuf. Z: | 


tence; fraga: aTa: | 


The third work is S., called there Nyāsapaddhati. 
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Baroda," and is referred to in our edition by the siglum 
Bd. The following is a description of that manuscript: 


Accession no. 9593. Paper. Devanagari script. 
2 folia. Complete. Some errors and illegible 
writing due to scribal negligence. The MS. is 
dated sake 1761 [=a.p. 1839]. After the 14 verses 
of 5. the MS. adds the complete text of Ananda- 
ürtha's Yatipranavakalpa. The MS. has the follow- 
ing colophon: 
‘ake 1761 virodhikrnnāmasaņvatsare āsvinasuddha 12 
le divase magheganopandmakabalambhattatmajamadhavena 
likhitam samapitam || 
A manuscript entitled Samnyasapaddhati and ascribed 
by M. A. Stein to Anandatirtha is listed in the Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunātha Temple Library 
of the Maharāja of Jammu and Kashmir, ed. M. A. Stein 
(London, 1894), Cat. no. 2055; MS. no. 2538. This, 
however, is not identical with S. It is a very elaborate 
treatise covering 163 folia. The colophon of the MS., 
unlike the editor of the catalogue, ascribes it not to 
Anandatirtha himself but to the sect of Anandatirtha: 
itt srīmatparamahamsaparivrājakācāryasrīmadānandānand- 
atīrihasāmpradāyikaprakaraņaviracitasamnyāsaprakaraņam 
samāptam. 


! Dr. A. N. Jani, Director of the Oriental Institute, and the 
staff of the manuscript library were extremely helpful in granting 
me access to the manuscript and in deciphering some obscure 
rcadings. I thank them for their friendly and generous assistance. 
I am also grateful to Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja of Madras University 
for drawing my attention to the Bangalore edition of the Sarvamüla 
and for indicating the variant readings of S. found there. 
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Another manuscript with the same title and 
ascribed to Ānandatīrtha is found in the library of the 
Sanskrit College, Benares [MS. no. 105]. "That too is 
in all probability a later Madhvaite work. It is 26 
folios long and cannot be identical with $. 

The present edition is based on the Bangalore 
edition [Bg.] and the manuscript of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda [B4.]. 

$. is a small work consisting of only fourteen 
verses. Its importance, however, far exceeds its size, 
S. is the only handbook on renunciation written by a 
founder of a major Hindu sect. Next to the Yati- 
dharmasamuccaya by Yādavaprakāša, S. is the oldest 
work of its kind that has come down to us. 

As the author himself points out [v. 14], these 


fourteen verses constitute only a very brief summary of 


the daily routine that a Madhvaite renouncer was 
expected to follow. It was probably meant to be learnt 
by heart in the manner of similar succinct accounts 
(sūtra) of philosophy, grammar, etc. The details were 
expected to be learnt orally from a teacher. 

The routine of a renouncer’s day did not vary 
substantially from sect to sect. The fuller accounts 
of that routine found in handbooks of the Advaita and 
the Višistādvaita traditions agrec substantially with 
that given in S$! 


1 vj ^ . oe ^ LI , 

werde De Advpite tradition, see Visve$vara Sarasvati, Yati- 

damo al Ke: 1909; Vasudevasrama, Yatidharmaprakása, 

CE TEAM a, 1976. For the Visistadvaita tradition 
p 5 Yatidharmasamuccaya, Baroda, 1937. 
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Several rather detailed works on renunciation 
from the Madhvaite point of view have come down to 
us, but none has been edited so far. They exist only 
in manuscript. Besides the two mentioned above, 
[ have been able to locate the following: 


|l. Visnutirtha, Samnyasavidhi. 


a) A. C. Burnell, Index of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
at Tanjore Palace (London, 1880), p. 1096. 
MS. no. 6109. 4 Adhyaya-s, 960 grantha-s, 
37 folia. 

b) Oriental Institute, Baroda. Accession no. 
8512. 13 folia, 250 grantha-s [only 3rd 
Adhyāya]. MS. dated sake 1741. 


ho 


Madhvamatacaravidhi [rites and observances of 
the Madhva community]. Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, Cat. no. 2942. 
206 folia. 


TEXT 


Teal ATA dd TT TATA aay | 

TAMA TEA AATMTEATTATRT: 11 11 
AMAA ATATAATA SEAT: | 

mates aaa Heat <q fate” U 2 di 


1 gat — Bg. qui. 
2 aaa: — Bg. uri: —. 
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afda gar gagana anifer: | 
mi «aia aaa fafaa aa aft: n š n 
aAA fafüaq IPATTI] | 
T fammen IATA side: 11 « 1 
RAMA SAAT T< TAAL STH 1 
asp ATT gara fafafa: d ú u 
gaai TT wem PASA fau: | 
faa fada wate feres ufus 
vary freee weatata ates | 
s= fqan AÝ Ad: TAT: U o 1 
faceret roaraisfas ga: | 
Fama q RTA aT HAT |1 = |i 
faa srt Tete gauta fsaTersru | 
fiada quw g ae g Ue l 

3 qar — Bg. «ut [MS. reads HaT]. 


* qA — Bg. qatiga: ; fafaa — Bg. fafaar. 


? gramaraunfe — Bd. agaa afer: ; — IAT — Bg. IA 
[Sta9rr=8' and garā given as variant readings]. 


8 qua — Bg. Wu. 
? qae — Bd. va^; Weg" — Bd. sper. 
Tus = [aa: given as a variant reading]. 
Ad; Jim Bg. Tet; ATRI Bg. arei; faaara- 


€ constructed reading is adopted 
d of fazer metri causa, | have taken 


à com 
bowl q-—Bd.d; Kāja mon term for a mendicant’s 


— Bg. afore, 
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We Say Wed Tee ape: | 

aaa WSPND Test urge faeces: qo I 
FIÈ Uu ud: med SIF | 
AMAT Jd: md fam STATS d qq !! 


TATA AAT Term Tā: AT: H 42 HH 
aa ae fae aftefeqerererees: | 
TIT Haat frrerqerarsitfqqi AM: 11 93 N 
piia Alta STRIATERTWZÍT: | 

ARIA fagā gar siqa: sar I qx I 


zfa GIEEIDDEGIPEEGHERETEERE: CI 
aaqa: FATT | 


TRANSLATION 


5 Having bowed to Nārāyaņa, the God replete, 
proclaimed by the mystic OM, I shall explain the 
conduct of a renouncer according to the dictates of 
sacred scripture. 


10 faepe: Bg. gfearmi:. 

Moerman aed — Bd. serenum: faqaq emm. 
M TREE Bd. qunm. 

Colophon ara’, Bg, sm. 
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9. Rising from bed at dawn, his mind fixed on 
Hari [Visnu], he should perform properly the purifica- 
tions, etc. and clean his teeth. 

3. Standing in water, he should clean his loins 
with earth in order to become pure. Self-controlled, 
the renouncer should bathe in the prescribed manner. 

4. The pure [renouncer] should then put the 
vertical sectarian marks on his forehead, duly prepare 
the seat, and, directing his mind to thc Imperishable 
[Visnu], silently recite the cight-syllabic formula. 

5. Let him silently recite the supreme mystic 
syllable OM twelve thousand times. At the conclusion 
of the silent recitation he should pour water on the 
staff in the prescribed manner. 


2 ‘Purifications’: The reference is to the purifications performed 
after voiding urine and excrement in the morning. For the details 
of the procedure sce Vāsudevāšrama, op. cit., 25-6. According 
to a rule of interpretation cited often in texts on renunciation [cf. 
ibid., 26. 43-4], a renouncer should perform four times the number 
of purifications generally prescribed for a householder: etac chaucam 
grhasthānām dvigu am brahmacãrinām| triguņam syād vanasthānām 
jatinim tu caturgunam]| ‘That is the purification [ordained] for 
householders. It shall be twice that much for Vedic students, 
three times for forest hermits and four times for renouncers.” 
Manu, 5. 137; Vasistha, 6. 19; Daksa, 5. 8-9. 

" 3 For a detailed description of the procedure of bathing see 
Vasudevasrama, op. cit., 35-6. 

1 * Seat’: This is the place where the renouncer sits while 
performing the twilight devotions (samdhyd). Yor dxtails of the 
preparation of the seat see Vasudevagrama op. cit., 41. 19-56. 

Zight-syllabic formula’: om namo nārājanāja. a 
5t i j 
a E A onthe ataf : i 18 rite is referred to as danda- 
et aio dā P the well-known tarpana (offering 
at normally follows samdhyá worship. 


ža ne 1731 dure of the dandatarpana see Vasudevasrama, op. 
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; 6. He should also duly worship the supreme 
deity according to the rules. At the proper time the 


renouncer should go on his begging round in the 
prescribed manner. 


7. Begging from a single house is declared to 


be the worst type. The principal duty of a renouncer, 
according to the Smrti-s, is to beg from several houses. 

8. A wise man should not visit more than three, 
five or seven houses. When accepting the begged 
food he should receive water from the donor. 


6 * The proper time ° for begging is indicated in the following 
celebrated verse: vidhüme sannamusale vyaūgāre bhuktavajjane| vrtte 
sarāvasampāte bhiksām niyam yati caret]] * When no smoke ascends 
from [the kitchen], when the pestle lies motionless, when the embers 
have been extinguished, when the people have finished their meal, 
when the remnants in the dishes have been removed, let the 
renouncer always go to beg.” Manu, 5. 56. cf. Vasistha, 10. 8; 
Samnyāsa Upanisad, 2. 91. On the procedure of begging see 
Vasudevasrama, op. cit., 57. 1-92. 

* Ekabhiksā (or ekānna) is a technical term for eating a full 
meal from one house, which is forbīdden to Hindu renouncers 
except the sick, the old and the feeble (cf. ibid., 55. 45-6). A 
renouncer is expected to beg from several houses, a mouthful 
from each. This type of begging is called mādhūkara (in the 
manner of a bec). As a bee collects honey from many flowers 
without causing them injury, so a renouncer is expected to collect 
only a little food from each house, and thus not become a burden 
on the generous donors. An oft-repeated injunction states: 
mādhūkaram cared bhaiksam yatir mlecchakulād api] ekannam tu na 
bhuüjita brhaspatisamad api|| * Let a renouncer collect the madhükara 
type of begged food even from the house of a barbarian. How- 
ever, he should not eat a full meal from one individual, not even 
from one equal to Brhaspati. Atri, 162; Samnyāsa Upanisad, 2. 79; 
Vāsudevāšrama, op. cit., 55. 4-5. 

8 * Receive water’: The householder is instructed to pour 
water onto the hand of the renouncer before and after giving food: 

Jatihaste jalam dadyād bhaiksam dadyāt punar jalam—* One should give 
water in the hand ofa renouncer, [then] the food, and once agam 
water.” Paragara, 1. 53. 
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9-10. He should sprinkle that water on the begged 
food. Taking the cane bowl once again he should 
announce that food to the great God using the basic 
formula, after having sprinkled it with water from a 
conch shell. His mind resting on Visnu, a healthy 
person should silently cat that food like a goat [or like 
Brahma]. 


11. The scriptures enjoin a renouncer to bathe 
in water three times a day. An infirm renouncer is 
enjoined in the scriptures to bathe twice a day. 


12. The wise prescribe a bath once a day in the 
case of an extremely feeble renouncer. ‘The Smrti-s 
lay down the study of the Vedanta treatises as the 
principal duty of a renouncer. 


9-10 * Basic formula’: Probably om namo nīrāyaņāya. 

‘Like a goat `: The reading ajavad is unclear. Aja has a variety of 
meanings, including goat and Brahma. If the first is accepted, 
the meaning would be that a renouncer should eat everything he 
gets (whether he likes it or not) with relish, just asa goat who is 
reputed to cat almost anything. In the second case, it may mean 
that, like Brahmā, he should set his mind on Visnu. If ajavad 
is somehow connected with7annam (food), then it may mean that 
the sss tor is expected to contemplate the food he is about to 
eat as having the nature of Brahmā [brahmabhávena bhāvitah: ct. 
ibid., 58. 38]. It is prescribed that a renouncer should recollect 
the following verse while he is eating: annam brahma raso visņur 
bhoktā devo mahefvarah| evam dl va 


wātvā dvijo bhunkte so'nnadosair na 
; c s ? 
ne II ee PS is Brahmā, the taste is Visņu and the eater 
s the ka ; Th 
J E Mahegvara [Siva]. A twice-born who (cats after 


meditating in this manner i i 
is s not tainted by the defilement of 
food” ibid., 58. 46-7. 
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13. One should ever meditate on Nārāyaņa, the 
author of the creation, the preservation and the destruc- 
tion (of the universe). He always grants liberation to ç 
his devotees, while he is the darkness of the vilest er 
ignorant men. 4 

l4. The sage Pūrņaprajūa has made this excellent 


summary of the Law of renunciation drawn from the 
statements of Vyāsa. 


Thus ends the handbook on renunciation prepared E 
by the Blessed Teacher Sri Anandatirtha. un: 
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VERBAL FORMS PECULIAR TO 
THE RGVEDA, MANDALA VI 


1. This paper is a sort of supplement to my 
Verbal Forms in the Rgveda: Mandala VI. That work 
studies the verb-forms occurrmg in Mand. VI of the 
Rgveda with a view to examining the application of 
Panini’s rules. It tests Panini’s rules to ascertain how 
far they suffice to explain the Vedic verb-forms, whether 
they are exhaustive, whether all the forms can be system- 
atically and satisfactorily explained by the Paninian 
technique and so on. 

The aim of this paper is different. This paper 
seeks to study the verb-forms of Mand. VI to see whether 
there are any tendencies peculiar to the authors of 
Mand. VI, whether the forms betray any preferences, 
likes and dislikes of the Bhāradvāja-s, in the matter 
of verbal roots, in the choice of different tenses and 
moods, in the use of voice, and in certain formations 
(Intensives, reduplicated forms, Etc): 

In this paper I am presenting only one instalment 
of this study, namely, verbal forms peculiar to Mand. VI. 
; 2. By peculiar I do not mean that there is any 
irregularity about them. They are not irregular. 

1 Publications of the Centre o 


f Advanced Study in Sanskrit 
class B No. 4, University of Poona, > i dre 


Pune, 1978. 
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——s a. 


Actually there are only three forms which are irregular 

or defective: asayah, jagmyātam and Ernoatte.1 Excluding 

these three, the remaining peculiar forms are guite 
regular. "They follow the usual pattern. Only, they | 
arc not found in the other parts of the Rgveda. | 

Some other characteristics of these verbal forms are: | 

l. They belong to different tenses and moods. | 
They are thus in a way representative. | 
They vary in frequency. Some occur only 
once, some twice, and rarely three times. 

3. Some (forty, to be precise) forms are the lone 
representatives of their roots in this Mand. 

4. Certain roots or formations represented by 
some of these forms are found exclusively in 
Mand. VI. The other parts of the Rgveda 
do not show them. 

9. Although these peculiar forms may not be 
found elsewhere in the Rv., cognate forms are 
often met with. Thus coskūydte may be missing 
elsewhere but one comes across coskūydse at 
Rv. 8. 6. 41. Similarly tariariti may not be 
met with elsewhere, but tartarithah is (Rv. 10. 
106. 7). 

It is not easy to say why these forms have not been 
used in the other Mandala-s. It is possible that their 
non-appearance there is purely accidental. It is possible 
that there was no occasion for their use. It is possible 


that, when the need was felt, some other forms were 
1 The references for the forms quoted will be found in the list 
given in section 3. ; 
20 


N 
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used for them. It is possible that some of them, 
at least, were used in the lost literature. The possi- 
bilities are numerous. 

The aim of this paper is simply to present the 
facts. No attempt is made—if at all it can be made —to 
explain why they are found exclusively in Mand. VI. 


) 

3. Out of a total of 1065 verbal forms occurring 
in Mand. VI, the number of forms which are thus 
absent in the other Mandala-s and are found 
exclusively in Mand. VI is 149. I give below these 
forms, along with their places of occurrence: 


aganmahi 51. 16, 
átan 61. 9, 
atan 67. 6, 


ásathah 63. 1, 
asānisam 47. 23, 
ascdhat 47. 21, 


adamayah 18. 3, 
ádidyutat 11. 4, 
ádhvanayat 18. 10, 
anusi 38. 3, 

apadran 20. 4, 
āpasprdhethām 69. 8, 
abhipraghnanti 46. 10, 
abhišāsati 54. 2, 
ámyaksi 11. 5, 
ayujmahi 53. 1, 
arcamasi 21. 6, 
avakaršsāyanti 24. 7, 
avasparat 42. 4, 
aviveh 31. 3, 

aśāyah 33. 2, 


astari 63. 3, 
āhvāma 50. 4, 
ana$yam 26. 7, 
ānāša 16. 26, 
apan 1. 4, 
ardayah 17. 12, 
ubjántu 52. 1, 
rdhat 2. 4, 
rdhimahi 37. 1, 
éjan 25. 7, 
krnavase 16. 17, 
krnvaíte 25. 4. 
kriyāsma 23. 6, 
ksesat 3. 1, 
gacchah 35. 3, 
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ganiganti 75. 3, 
cakramathe 69. 5, 
cayistam 67. 8, 
coskūyāte 47. 16, 
jagrbhāthuh 72. 4, 
jagmyātam 50. 10, 
janghanti 75. 13, 
janisva 15. 18, 
jaranti 24. 7, 
jarhrsanta 17. 4, 
jārayāyi 12. 4, 
tartarīti 74. 17, 
tūtoh 26. 4, 
tūrvatam 50. 10, 
dambhayat 18. 10, 
dardariti 73. 3, 
dasyet 37. 3, 

l didhah (2/1) 1 
2 didhah (3/1) 6 
dhavante 47. 14, 
dhaithe 67. 7, 
nāmši 51. 12, 
nínitsat 52. 2, 
nilayase 35. 2, 
nutthāh 17. 5, 
nünot 3. 7, 
nonuvuh 45. 25, 
Ppanayata 75. 6, 
Papnč 60. 4, 
Pasprdhrč 34. 1, 


3 


7.6 
7.4, 


pāpatīti 6. 5, 
pipyatām 50, 12, 
pispršah 15. 18, 
pispršati 49. 12, 
pīpihi 17.3; 35. 4, 
prnak 20. 6, 
prnethàm 69. 7, 
pratibhüsati 52. 8, 
pratibhüsatha 42. 3, 
pratyāvartaya 47. 31, 
pratyétana 42. 2, 
práh 46. 5, 
protha 47. 30, 
bhanákti 68. 6, 
bhánati 11. 3, 
bharsat 38. 1, 
bhāsat 3. 4; 14.1 
bhasáthah 59. 4, 
bhütháh 67. 5, 
bhūsatah 62. 4, 
manisye 9. 6, 
mardhatah, 60. 4, 
mrdhati 23. 9, 
medayatha 28. 6, 
yamátuh 67. 1, 
yuvāmahe 57. 6, 
yuvāse 35. 1, 
yodhat 39. 2, 
yodhistam 60. 2, 
raņāyantu 28. 1, 


3 
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randhayah 43. 1, 
rarathe 72. 5, 
rarithah 44. 11, 
rārapīti 3. 6, 
rikha 53. 7; 8, 
risyema 54. 9, 
rīrisista 51. 7, 
rurucyāh 35. 4, 
vamsimáhi 19. 10, 
vaksyámi 9. 6, 
vádhisah 17. 1, 
vananti 6. 3, 
vanavase 16. 18, 
vanusyát 5. 4, 
vartam 62. 11, 
vardhan 51. 11, 
vardhāse 16. 16, 
várvrtati 46. 14, 
vavanda 51. 12; 63. 3, 
vavrktam 62. 10, 
vavrtat 17. 10, 
vāvadīti 47. 31, 
vitantasaite 25. 6, 
vivāsema 38.5; 61. 2, 
vividre 27. 1; 2, 
vivisuh 32. 5, 
vivismah 23. 5; 6, 


4. 1 now take up, 
some of these forms. 


vr$cánti 2. 9, 
vrhah 48. 17, 
vyürnuté 50. 8, 
gasamate 2. 4, 
$asyásc 5. 6, 

ginkte 75. 3 

sigah 18. 13, 

Sisah 75. 16, 
$óS$ucan 66. 2, 
$náthat 60. 1, 

$rósi 4. 7, 

sarsre 18. 7, 

sa$cuh 36. 3, 

sastáh 20. 13, 
sādhantām 53. 4, 
sāsahīsthāh 45. 18, 
sísvap 20. 13; (si^) 26. 6, 
sīsadhāti 49. 8, 
srjai (?) 20. 8, 
skambhāthuh 72. 2, 
stabhayah 17. 7, 
spūrdhān 67. 9, 
spharih 61. 14, 
sphurān 67. 11, 
srascma 11. 6, 

hosi 44. 14, 

hvāyāmasi 26.1 ;33. 4; 41.5. 


for a very brief comment, 
Wherever possible, I have 
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arranged them in groups, according to the common 
factor of roots, tense-stems, secondary formations, etc. 


I. ROOTS: 


rikh-* scratch’: A purely Rgvedic root. Through- 
out the Rgveda this verbal root has a single verb form 
namely, rikha (Imper.) which occurs (twice) in the same 
pada in Mand VI. alone: @ rikka kikirā krnu. From 
the Atharvaveda onwards, the usual form is likh. 

štūj-" twang’: This root has a single verbal form 
in the Rgveda, namely, sinkte which has only two 
occurrences, the other being in Mand. I (164. 29). 

sprdh- * contend’: From this root which is one of 
the common roots m Rz. three forms occur exclusively 
in Mand. VI: dpasprdheihām, pasprdhré and spūrdhdn. 
The form asprdhran of our Mand. (66. 11) is once found 
in Mand. VII (56. 3) also. 

pi-(pipi-) ‘swell’: From this Vedic (and predomi- 
nantly Ķgvedic) root pipyatàm and pipihi occur exclu- 
sively in Mand. VI. The other forms of this root 
are quite copious in the Rv. including pipdya and 
pipyathuh which appear in our Mand. also. 

sphar|sphur-‘ jerk’: A similar root. Two of its 
forms are peculiar to Mand. VI, namely, spharih and 
sphurén. Even otherwise the forms are rare in the Ro.: 
sphura once in Mand. IV (3. 14), sphurat once in Mand. 
L (84. 8), and sphuranti once in Mand. X (34. 9). In- 
cidentally, spharih is the only verbal form showing the 
strong root-grade (ar). 
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hveļhū- ° call’: ‘This root shows a particular pre- 
ference in the use of its two forms: the form hve 
appears in the Active (hodydmi, hodyāmasi, dhvāma, 
johavimi) and hi in the Middle (Auvč hávale, hávamahe, 
hūmahe, hávante, dhūmahi, juhvé). ‘The only exception is 
huvéma (57. 1). 


II. PRESENT STEMS: 


viş- * be active * shows copious forms according to 
the third conjugation in the Rv. Still doiveļ (contrast 
with the set form dotvesīh Rv. 4. 19. 10, ctc.), vivismah 
and owisuh are found exclusively in Mand. VI. 

bharti, bhūthdh, jánisva and rat are the rare examples 
of the roots bhr, bhū, jan and rāj respectively showing 
forms according to the second conjugation (ad-class). 
Of these bhūthdh and janisva belong exclusively to our 
Mand. while bhárti occurs once in Mand. I (173. 6) 
also, and raf is met with in Mand V (46. 8) also. rdsti 
(I. 104. 4) is another similar example. 

bhas * devour’ is a purely Vedic root which is 
conjugated normally according to the third conjuga- 
tion (hu-class). Mand. VI however has once a form 


bhdsat according to the first conjugation and once 
bhasdthah’ according to the sixth co 


njugation (/ud-class). 
mrdh ‘neglect’ 


is another purely Vedic root. 
Ut 1s normally conjugated according to the first con- 
Jugation (bhū-class) (cf. mardhataļ 
Maņd. VI however once shows 


to the sixth conjugarion (tud- 
1 A doubtful form. 


in our Mand.). 
a form mrdhāti according 
class). 
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prn ‘All? (restricted to the Present-stem in VI: 
prnd-) has many forms in Mand. VI, as m other parts 
of the Rv. The form prnetham is however found only in 
our Mandala (69. 7). 

Similarly, the present-stem yuva- (cl. VI fr. yu) is 
quite common in the Rv. The forms yuváse and yuzamahe 
however belong exclusively to our Mandala. (jyuease 
and yuvasva occur in the other parts of the Rv. also). 

sprdh < contend’: The form spüidhán occurring m 
this Maņd. (67. 9) is the only example of the con- 
jugation of sprdk according to the sixth (tud) class. 
Everywhere else it belongs to the bhd-class. 


HI. AORIST: 


(except Subjunctives, which are given separately below) : 
I. atan. There is also another form ddabhih, 
which however appears once in Mand. 
ILI also. 
II.  sasema (the only a- Aor. form from srams). 
HI.  ddicyutat, tūteh, didhah (2]1 and 3/1), nünot, 
pispréah nīnisīsta, vavrtat, siscap (sisuapah, Ro. 
l. 121. 11; no other form from the stem 
sisvap- in the Ķv.). There are also the forms 
ariramat, pdptan and sigadhah which how- 
ever appear in the other Mandala-s also. 
IV. atan (the Brahmana-s show the later form 
atāmsīt). There is also the form acchan, 
which is however met with once in Mand. 
X also. 
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V. asānisam (the only is-Aor. Indic. from sap 
in the Rv.), cavistam (the only Aor. from ci), 
yodhistam. 


IV. PERFECT (except Subjunctives): 


(1) Indic.: ana$a, cakramāthe, jagrbhathuh, papné, 
rarāthe, vavanda (the only form from zaxd in this Mand; 
elsewhere vavandima), vividre (vividriri Re 2. 21. 5) 
sascuh. 

(2) Imper. zavrktam. (3) Opt. ānašyām, jagmyātam, 
rurucyah (the only perf. opt. from ruc in the Ķv.). 
—(Without redupl.!): vyamátuh (yamuh Rv. 5. 61. 3) 
skambhathuh. 


) 


V. SUBJUNCTIVE (in all the three systems): 


(1) Pres. dsathah (dsati, etc. occur elsewhere), ejān 
(gat Rv. 10. 27. 5), krnavase and kynvatte (other forms 
copious), gacchah (other forms occur), vanavase (vanaval 
frequent in the R».), vardhāse (the only Mid. Subj. 
from vdrdha- in the Ķv.), srjai( ?), sphuran (the only Subj. 
from sphur in the Rv.), Secondary. Denom. nildyāse, 
vanusyat—Desid. ninitsāt. In the Ro. the only other 
form from this Desid. stem is the noun ninitsú. 

: (2) Aor. I. avaspárat, dhaithe. 111. pisprsáti (apart 
B eimi cdit 
stsadhah mentioned aboy 4 ur POM ee 

e, the only other form from this 


i ? 
Excluding, of course, the roots vid and ah. 
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stem in the Rv. is sisadhama, 10. 175. 1). T ksesat 
(there is no other Aor. form from ksi * possess’ in the 
Re), bharsat. V. vádhisah. 

(3) Perf. šašamate (the only modal form from the 
stem fafam- in the Rv.; also the single Middle in Perf. 
Subj. in Mand. VI). 


VI. INTENSIVE 


ganiganti, coskūyāte (cosküyáse Rv. 8. 6. 41, and 
°yamana 1. 33. 4), janghanti (also the Subj. jarighanat at 
16. 34 which occurs elsewhere pg s Š tartariti 
(tartarithah Rv. 10. 10. 67), dardarīti (elsewhere dardarīmu, 
etc.), nonuvah, papatiti (elsewhere only papatan Ro. 
8. 20. 4), rārapīti (single Intens. form from rap in the 
Rv.), varortati, vāvadīti, vitantasaite, sosucan aa 
(the only Intens. form from sr occurrmg m this 
Maņd.).—four of these forms have only a participle 
(gdnigmat 10. 141. 1, jarhrsāna, vāvadat) or some ye: 
noun (vifantasdyya, occurring four times in the Rv., 
once m our Mand. too) by their side. 


VII. DENOMINATIVE 


Apart from the Subj. nīļayāse and venusyai men- 
tioned above, there are Imperf. adamáyah, stabhayah. 
and an Aor. Pass. járaydyi. A corresponding participle 


t This (Denom.) interpretation is to be preferred to mv older 
one in Verbal Forms in the Rgveda, p. 10, where I have looked upon 
it as a Causative, following the Padapātha which reads adamaayh. 
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damāyat is found, in our Maņd. itself (47. 16; contrast 
damáyat Rv. 7. 6. 4; 10. 74. 5). stabhayah also has some 
corresponding forms. There is no other form anv- 
where corresponding to jārayāyt. 


VII. PRES. IND. ACT l. PL. IN -MASI: 


arcāmast, hvayamasi (thrice in Mand. VI; elsewhere 
hvayamahe Rv. 1. 47. 10; 114. 4; 10. 40. 4). 
IX. IMPERATIVES in -57: 
Srosi, (4. 7) hosi (44. 14). 
X. AOR. PASS. (in CiN): 
, fess , = < J” . Ra ND 
ámyaksi, dstāri, padi and the curious jarayàyt. 


XI. PRECATIVE OPT. 


(1) Aor. I. kriyésma (the only such 1. pl. form in 
the Rg. Three more such forms are seen in the later 
samhitā-s). (2) Redupl. Aor. ririsista. The only other 
example of a Prec. Opt. from a Redupl. Aor. in the 
Rv. is a variation of this form itself: ririsīsta, Rv. 8. 18. 13. 
(3) Perf. sāsahīsthāh. There is no other C 
Perf. Prec. Opt. in the Ru. 


example of a 


XII. PREFIX-VERB COMPOUNDS! : 


(1) abhipraghnánti, abhisdsati. 
Rv. of the compound forms abhip 


1 : 
The simple constructio 
the main clauses) is of courg 


No other example in 
rahan- and abhisas. 


n of these prefixes with verbs (in 
€ not denied, 
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(2) avakarsdyanti, avasparat. A similar rare combi- 
nation of ava with krs and spr. 

(3) pratibhūsati and *bhásatha (other forms from 
prati-bhūsa- occur), pratyāvartaya, pratyétana (elsewhere 
pratītya). 


XII. DEFECTIVE FORMS: 


asāyah" (for asāyayah), jagmyatam (for jagamyātam) 
L 12 (far ^ N = 
and krņvaīte (for krnavaite). For Perfect without re- 
duplication, see above under Perfect. 


XIV. MISCELLANEOUS FORMS 


Now follow a number of forms, which are too 
varied to classify, and so are best given individually. 
aganmahi. Elsewhere aganma is frequent in the Ro. 
ddhvanayat. The only other forms in the Rv. are 
dhvanayit 1. 162. 15 and ddhvanit 8. 6. 13 with a short 
radical vowel. The Pp. ‘corrects’ the Samh. by 
reading the form with a short radical vowel: ddhvanayat. 

anüsi. dnūsata, a very frequent form in the Ro. 
occurs (unaccented) in our Mand. also. 

apadran. Our Maņd. seems rather averse to such 
typically Vedic Aor. ran-forms, the only other form 
used here being asprdhran. 

asedhat. asedhah Rv. 5. 31. 7. sedha (Imper.) occurs 
in our Mand. (44. 9; 47. 29) also. 


t If from the caus. of sī-, following Sayana, VELANKAR, etc. 
Modern scholars are more inclined to derive it from as-. 
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adabhih (also Rv. 3. 16.2). The only other example 
of Root-Aor. Ind. 3. pl. Act, in -ur in our Mand, 
is dsthuh. (As against it there are six forms in -an.) 

apan. The only form fr. gp in this Mand. 

ārdayah. The only form fr. ard in this Mand, 

ubjántu. The only form fr. ubj. in this Mand. 

rdhat and rdhimáhi. The only two forms fr. 
rdh in this Mand. 

Járanti. Elsewhere jarante is quite frequent in the 
Rv. The only form fr. jr in this Maid. 

tūroatam. The only verbal form fr. Lir» in this 
Mand. Even elsewhere the forms are rare. The parti- 
ciple tūraan occurs in our Mand. (15. 5; 20. 3) also! 

dambháyat. Elsewhere dambháyah, ctc. occur. 

dasyet. ‘The only form fr. das in our Mand. 

dhavante. The only form fr. dhav- in our Mand. 
The root dhav has only two other verbal forms in the 
Rv., once dhavadhve 5. 60. 3 and once adhavanta 7. 10. 15. 
(and once a single derivative dhdvīyas- in our Mand 
itself—at 12. 5) 

námśi. A difficult form (see Note, Verbal forms in 
the Rgveda (Mandala VI) on it). 

nutthah. adhithah is the only other Root-Aor. Indic 
2. sing. Mid, form occurring in this Mand (31. 1). 
(It is however possible that nulthah 


bátyase. Unaccented at Rv. 2. 
elsewhere quite frequent 
pandyaia. The sin 
Rv., with its single oc 
derivative is pandyya- 


belongs to s-Aor.) 
1. 8 also. pátyate is 
(including our Maņd.). 
gle verbal form fr. pandy- in the 
currence here. "The only other 
» Rv. 1. 160. 5 and 8:57. 3. 
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pinvatam. The accented form (pinvatam) at Ro. 
10. 36. 5 also. Other forms fr. v pino occur (in our 
Mand. also). 
pinák and prnaksi. 


brnākst occurs elsewhere in the 
Ro. also. 


prāh. Although Pres. forms acc. to cl. IL are rare 
in the Veda (Rv. knows only prāsi), aprāh (Root-Aor ?) 


in quite common. 

prusņute (also Rv. 10. 23. 4). This is the only form 
fr. Vprus in our Mand. The other forms also are rare 
even elsewhere: prusnuvdnti Ro. 1. 168. 8, prusndvat 
a. I3 4 

protha. The only form of pruth in this Mand. 

bhandkit. The only form of bhañj occurring in our 
Mand. Elsewhere also the Pres. forms are rather rare. 


bhdnati. The only form of bhan (to speak) im this 
Mand. Other forms occur elsewhere. 


bhūsatah. See above for forms fr. prati-bhūs. 

mamsīmāhi. The only s-Aor. form fr. man in this 
Mand. It occurs at Rv. 1. 136. 7 and 10. 26. 4 also. 

mardhatah. For the stem mrdha-, see above mrdhati. 
Other forms like mardhati occur elsewhere. 

medayatha. The only form fr. mid occurrmg in 
this Mand. 

yamyäh (also Rv. 4 22. 8). A similar Root- 
Aor. Opt. 3. Act. (with the ending -t elided) in this 
Mand (28. 7) is vrjyāk. 

yodhat. This could be Root-Aor. Actually the 
Mand. does not show any Pres. form according to the 
bhū-class, or any Root-Aor. form. 
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randyantu. ranayanta also appears in this Mand, 
(1. 4). Other forms from rapaya- are abundant else- 
where in the A. 

randhdyah. The augmented form drandhayah and 
the Imper. randhaya also appear in this Mand. (23. 3 and 
19. 12 resp. etc.). 

rabhamahe (also twice in Mand. 10). The only 
form fr. rabh in this Mand). 

rarithah. Our Mand. also shows thrice ririhi (with 
i as the redupl. vowel). rarīdkvam in Rv. 5. 83. 6. 

risyema. risyati also occurs in our Mand. (54. 3): 

vamsīmahi. Other forms fr. vams- (s-Aor. of van) 
are frequent in the Rv., including Mand. VI.—The 
form vasimahi occurs at Rv. 9. 27. 8. 

vananti. ‘The only occurrence of this form in the Ro. 

vdrate. The only form fr. vr acc. to bhii-class in 
this Mand. 

variam. Mark the strong grade. 

vardhan. Other forms (fr. vardha-) are frequent, 
including our Mand. 

vivāsema. Other forms fr. vivasa- (Desid. of V van) 
are quite frequent even in Mand. VI. 

vurita (also 5. 50. 1). The root vr shows the form 
vur otherwise in the deriv. —viirya only. 

oršcdnti. vršca (Imper.) also occurs in our Mand. 
(8. 5). 

orhali. ‘The only occurrence of this form in the Ro. 

Dūrņutt, The compound of vi -+ ūrņu is otherwise 
seen only in the Pres. participle vyūrnvat? and vyűrnvan. 
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śisāäh (fo *sharpen'). Other forms are frequent 
including sisādhi, sišīta 1 (Imperf.) and sistta 2 (Imper.). 

sisah. This is the only a-Aor. form fr. sis * leave? 
in this Mand. 

fnálhal. This is the only form of snath acc. to the 
first conjugation in the whole of the Rv. (unless one 
looks upon it as Pres. II Subj. with WHITNEY). 

sruvantu (also Rv. 10. 15. 5). Other Root-Aor. 
forms írudhi and frutám occur in this Mand. (and also 
the -si Imper. rsi). 

sadema (also Rv. 10. 169. 4). The Indic. asadat 
also occurs in this Mand. (57. 2). 

sastāh (sas * sleep’). Forms acc. to this second 
conjugation (ad-class) occur sporadically in the other 
Mandala-s. In the later Samhitā-s the forms according 
to the Au- class alone are met with. 

sādhati and sādhantām. sadhati at Rv. 1. 94. 2, etc. 

syatam (also Rv. 10. 143. 2). Another form, sya, 
also occurs in this Mand. (40. 1). 

hinu (also Rv. 9. 36. 3) and hinuhi (also 1. 143. 4); 
both in one and the same Sūkta (VI. 45). Other forms 
fr. the stem Ainu- are not wanting in this Mand. also. 

hiyatam (also 7. 104. 10). The only other 3. sg. 
Pres. Imper. pass. in this Mand. is preyatam (28. 8). 

hváyümasi. See (above) the note! on the Act. use 
of the stem Aváya. 


1 On Ave[hi in section I. ROOTS. 
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SATYA VRAT SHASTRI 


TADDHITA FORMATIONS IN THE 
YOGAVĀSISTHA 


Ir is natural for a voluminous work like the Yoga- 
vasistha to have all kinds of formations in its thousands 
of stanzas. A thorough study of them could be reveal- 
ing from many points of view. The present one aims 
at bringing into focus the large number of Taddhita 
formations in the work which could serve a useful 
purpose in its linguistic analysis. The author has been 
rather prolific in their use deviating from Panini only 
occasionally. 

By far the largest number of Taddhita formations 
in the work are those with an, added in the sense of 
belonging as enjoined by Panini in the sūtra tasyedam 
(4. 3. 120). They are: abja', aindavd*, aindavīs, aindrī*, 
dindriyd, àmara?, āmbhoda", ümyli*, ānila”, āntara, ärka’, 
arja^, surata, aušanasat*, āyasīt5 (anāyasī), avástavi!t, 


1 6 (i). 138. 1. 2 6 (ii). 176. 26. 
° 2. 18. 20; 3. 60. 9; 5. 34. 83; 6 (i). 112. 12. 
1 6 (i). 7. 38. 5 6 (ii). 59. 13. 6 6 (ii). 214. 1. 
73. 104. 47. 83, 82.19. 06 (ii). 85. 6. 19 6 (ii). 59. 13. 
11 6 (ii). 88. 16. 12 3, 9. 63. 13 5. 80. 20; 32. 20; 
14 4, 10. 52, 15 3, 69. 3, 16 "n 46. 12. 
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bādara", bhargaw?, brahma, brühmi^, daivasi®, jagata®, 
jāgatī", kālabha*, kérSanava®, kātaka®, kausumd", 
kausumi'?, lāvaņī!s, lāvaņasaindhavī!t, mādirī!s, mādhavī!s, 
māgadha'”, māhendrī °, mairava!?, mairavi?? , mānasī?", mauna®® 
(maunam $ariram), mauni™, nābhasa**, nābhasi**, nàgara?$, 
naidhana*’ , nārasimha”%, pādma*?, paitāmaha, pāramešvaraš!, 


1 3, 120. 19. 2 4, 16. 4. 

3 5. 6. 17; 82. 47; 6 (i). 66. 16; 6 (ii). 68. 15; 72.6;208.6. 

4 4. 12. 4; 13. 6; 40. 4; 59. 50; 5. 34. 83. 

5 6 (ii). 203. 38. 

6 4. 15. 20; 59. 31; 5. 50. 25; 6 (i). 20. 15; 6 (ü). 149. 1;. 
158.4. 

7 4. 15. 11; 39. 45; 44. 14; 47. 37; 48. 2; 59. 31; 5. 18. 2; 
11; 19. 36; 34. 33; 38. 2; 50. 255 5122555922: PG 
7. 27; 6 (u). 56. 7; 102. 51; 127. 18; 149. 1; 158. 14. 

8 6 (ii). 138. 80. *6 (i): DMZ 10 4, 29. 6; 22. 8. 

11 4. 6. 5. 12 6 (1). 104. 27. 13 3, 116. 2. 

14 6 (ii). 120. 34. Ubhayapadavrddhi is the peculiarity here, 
vide Pan. hrdbhagasindhvante pirvapadasya ca (7. 3. 19). 

15 5. 34. 812 16 ibid. 

17 4, 48. 9. The commentator explains magadha as magadhānām 
nivāso janapadah, the country inhabited by the Magadha-s and forms 
the word with the addition of an by Pan. tasya nivāsah (4. 2. 69). 
Now, if this explanation were to be accepted, the form magadha 
would be impossible, for by dropping the an by Pan. janapade lup 
(4. 2. 81) the form would be magadhah. For māgadha to be formed 
as such, it is better to take it in the sense of belonging, magadhanam 
ayam, and have an by Pāņ. tasyedam. 


18 5, 2. 10. 19 3, 50. 35; 5. 89. 59; 6 (i). 14. 26. 
i SS: 21 5, 34.84. 6 (ii). 9. 8. 23 5. 34. 85. 
M6 1528772 25 5, 34. 88. 26 4, 49. 34; 55. 12. 


27 6 (ii). 93. 71. naidkana=nidhanasambandhi, leading to death. 
28 5. 30. 19. 29 5, 84. 35. 30 ibid. 31 6 (i). 63. 57. 


21 
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paramesvari', pāyasī”, paurusa* (paurusena prayatnena), 
pauspī*, prāhrādi?, sahakari®, saimha’, šākrīs, sāmbhava?, 
sāmsārīt?, sāmudra!!, sāmudrī!*, sānātana!*, sāņdhyāt, sam. 
kara’, sārīra!*, sarsapa™’, sārvī!*, saugalī!?, saura®®, taijasd*1, 
taijasi?, tāmasī**, tāpana**, lausārī?, varbudhi?s , vainavi?? , 
vanica?, vaisnava, vaisnavi®®, väriksi”, väyavi??, Jāksī, 
Jamund?, yauvand?, all from aba, indu, indra, indriya, 

The present study is based on the Yogavdsistha with the com- 
mentary Tatparyaprakafa, Two Volumes, Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay, 1937. 6. (i) denotes the Pūrvārdha, the first half and 
6. (ii) the Uttarardha, the second half, of the Sixth Book, the Nirvana 
Prakaraņa. 

The study does not include the ka (kan)-ending Taddhita 
formations, these having already been noticed in the article: A 
Note on Ka (Kan)-ending Words in the Yogavasistha’, Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Diamond Jubilee. 
Volume, 1977-78. 


16 (ii). 85. 14; 16. 25, 34. 95. 
° 8. 6. 9; 4. 62. 17; 5. 24. 9; 60; 43. 3; 92. 3. 


16 (i). 128. 108. 55. 33. 15. 65, 43. 32. 
? 5. 45. 43. 8 5. 34. 83. ° 4. 8. 6; 6 (i). 128. 61. 
"6 (i). 112. 9; 12. 15, 66. 33; 82. 48. 125, 34. 86. 
13 5. 43. 27. 14 6 (ii). 134. 10. 15 5, 68. 27. 


854125 176) (ii). 59. 13. 195. 34, 84. 195. 34. 87. 
"9 54.91. 216 (i). 128.6; 6 (ii). 95.11. 5, 34.83. 
29 4, 57. 90. * 4. 21. 40; 5. 85. 14. 25 5, 34. 88. 
20 4. 7. 1; 6 (ii). 163. 10. 27 6 (i). 160. 14. 
28 4. 47. 21; 6 (ii). 69. 4. 29 5, 39. 4. 
% 4, 34. 24; 5. 34. 84. 3 3, 86. 9. 
PaO CC Dya šais, sa gai] dirst ds D 


85 6 (i Ķ 
6 (i). 105; 47. The meaning of the word is < pertaining to a 
young woman’, yuvatyā idam., I 
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amara, ambhoda, amrta, anila, antar, arka, rst, asura, ušanas, 
ayas, avastu, badara, brhaspati, bhrgu, brahman, divasa, 
jagat, kalabha, kyšānu, kataka, kusuma, lavaņa, lavaņa- 
sindhu, madirá, madhu, magadha, mahendra, meru, manas, 
muni, nabhas, nagara, nidāgha, nišā, narasimha, pitamaha, 
paramātman, paramešvara, payas, purusa, puspa, prahrāda, 
sahakāra, simha, sakra, sambhu, samsāra, samudra, sanātana, 
samdhyā, samkara, šarad, šarīra, sarsapa, sarva, sugata, 
sūrya, tejas, tamas, tapana, tusāra, vibudha, veņu, virinea, 
visnu, urksa, vasistha, vāyu, yaksa, yamunā and yuoan 
respectively. 

The work has a few words in the sense of samiiha, 
group. Three of these, pēdāta!, a group of foot soldiers, 
vana?, a group of forests and yauka*, a swarm of lice, 
are formed from padāti, vana, and yūkā; padata with 
an by Pan. bhiksadibhyo ^n (4. 2. 38), and vāna and 
jauka by an by Pam. tasya samithah (4. 2. 37). The 
same number is found with different suffixes: Aastika* 
a herd of elephants, formed from hastin+thak (ika), 
vide Pan. acittahastidhenos thak (4. 2. 47), kānanīyaē. 
a group of forests, formed from kanana+ cha (tya) by Pan, 
vrddhac chah (4. 2. 114) and #mnyaS, a heap of straw, 
formed from irņa+ya, vide Pan. pāsādibhyo yah (4. 
2. 49). 

In the sense of bhava, nature, words are formed 
with a number of suffixes the most numerous being 


1 6 (ii). 112. 26. 2 6 (ii). 114. 12. 
33. 107. 10; 44; 6 (ii). 88. 19. 43. 19. 8. 
5 6 (ii). 115. 40. * 6 (ii). 139. 25; 169. 41. 
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formed with syañ enjoined by Pan. Sunavacanabrahmang- 
dibhyah karmani ca (5. 1. 124), c.g., aikātmya, āndhya2, 
ausnya®, balya’, barhaspati®, brāhmaņya*, dainya’, dārdhyat 
daurbhág ya?, dauhsthitya, kāruņya!!, mandya'?, maurkhyas, 
naibidya^, naikatya\, pāndītyat$, paunahpunya", prasau- 
gandhyal$, saubhāgya!?, saugandhya??, Sauklya™, sausirya®, 
sāyujya**, staimttya**, sthairya?^, ‘svdsthya*®, daiksnya?!, tai- 
mirya’®, vaidhurya*, vaipasciti®®, vaiphalya”), vaitrsnyas, 
vatvašya*, and vaiyarthya** formed from ekdtman, 'andha, 
usna, bala, brhaspati, brahmana, dīna, durbhaga, duhsthita, 
karuna, manda, mūrkha, nibida, mkaļa, pandita, punahpunah, 
prasugandha, subhaga, sugandha, šukla, sustra, sayuj, stimita, 
sthira, svastha, tiksna, timira, vidhura, vikala, vipašcit, 
viphala, vitrsna, vivasa, and vyartha respectively. 


OMG) 94 55.1 3.3, 77. 13. 

3 3. 47. 6; 95. 37; 4. 56. 23; 5. 78. 5. 

* 1. 19. 1; 2; 3; 10; 21; 6 (ii). 204. 20. 

Š 5. 34. 85. First bārhaspatya and then in the feminine barhaspati 
° 3. 81. 47. 75. 60. 1. 84. 32. 37. 96 (ii). 129. 6. 
1024322137; 16 (0). PA MIRE 12 6 (ii). 109. 47. 
13 1. 19. 27; 2. 11. 63; 6 (i). 10. 9; 116. 4. 

14 2. 13. 14; 6 (ii). 47. 34. 15 6 (ii). 143. 32. 

19 6 (ii). 67. 99. 176 (u). 91. 32. 15 5. 30112. 

19 6 G). 85, 143. 205, 6. 7, 21 5. 78. 5. 

2 3. 9. 63; 5. 74. 6; 75078: 529; 

53.55. 65. 46 (ii). 143. 99. 25 6 (ii). 179. 13. 

266 (ü). 84. 25. 275, 89, 59. 28 6 (ii). 173. 27. 
O ZIG 6 (1). 100. 89 m6 (i). 67, 92. 

32 6 (ii). 93. 94; 194, 10; 31. 33 6 (i). 2. 34; 39. 4. 

4 6 (ii). 79. 22, 
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In the word bālyat syat is added in the sense of 
karma, bālya = balikarma, which means in effect ahara, 
food. Syañ here too is by Pan. guņavacanabrākmaņādi- 
bhyah karmaņi ca (5. 1. 124). 

The word saigava?, childhood, also has the sense 
of bhava. The suffix here is an by Pan. igantāc ca laghu- 
pūrvāt (S. Y. 131). 

Next in frequency to syañ in the sense of bhava 
are found used in the work the suffixes tal and tva. 
The words with tal: acopatā*, ahamtā*, amāvāsyārthatā?, 
ambutās, ātmīyatā”, āvartāditā?, daņdatā”, digdhata’®, dīnatā"!, 
dvitāt*, duhkkitā?, jagattā"t, kartrta'?, khandatā*, khedita™’, 
nisciltāts, paratā!?, pelavata?? , pinata", pīvaratā?*, prakatata™, 
renutāt*, sddhut@>, sailatā?*, samadrstitā””, satasākhatā*, 
sdmsokit@®, sāmyatā, sokitā*!, svāgatatā*, sukhitā”*, tamas- 
lās!, västavyatã, visrāmatā”*, wvyasanitd" , and yuvatā*s, 


14, 9. 14. The text where the word occurs reads: aranya- 
laksmīr bālyeva. Since balyeva does not mean anything, our sug- 
gestion is that it should be emended as bālyena. 

2 1, 19. 4; 15; 30. 35.89.6. 1 5. 57. 19; 6 (ii). 187.43. 

5 5. 70. 11. 6 3. 22. 9. ? 5. 18. 56. s 5. SA 21: 

95.91.71. 95.71.55. 15.58.40. 16 (ii). 101. 8. 

13 1, 30. 19; 6 (ii). 11. 23. 145. 57. 19. 15 4. 56. 37. 

16 5. 49; 9. 1? 1. 18. 4. 18 6 (ii). 22. 38. 

19 5. 18. 56. 20 5. 58. 29; 6 (ii). 29. 51. 21 4. 27. 28. 

22 5, 39. 18; 53. 63. 23 3, 61. 14. 315, 91. 71. 

25 6 (u). 65. 6. 26 6 (ii). 49. 22. 27 6 (ii). 65. 6. 

28 5. 93. 2. 29 6 (ii). 214. 5. 30 6 (i). 105. 30. 

31 6 (ii). 101. 21. 32 5. 66. 9. 33 6 (i). 11. 23. 

45, 36. 67. 35 4, 32. 24. — 9€ 5. 41. 3. 

37 6 (ii). 198. lā. 38 6 (i). 56. 32. 
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formed from acopa, aham, amāvāsyārika, ambu, atmiya, 
āvartādi, danda, digdha, dina, dvi, duhkhin, jagat, karir, 
Khanda, khedin, niícit, para, pelava, pina, pivara, prakata, 
renu, sādhu, saa, samadrsii, Satasakha, samsokin, sampa, 
Sokin, svāgata, šukhin, tamas, vāstavya, višrāma, vyasanin, 
and yuvan respectively. 

The words with tva: ahamiva', āryālvd*, asahyatuaë, 
ekalva^, mattva”, sapeksatva?, tvantva’, and vartamānatvas 
formed respectively from aham, ārā, asahya, eka, mat, 
sapeksa, tvam and vartamāna. 

In the sense of bhava, residing therein, the words are 
found in the work with a number of suffixes: With an 
by Pan. tatra bhavah (4. 3. 53): harda® (from Ardaya), 
mādhyākna (from madhyahna), nāraka!! (from naraka), and 
sāmdhya!* (from samdhyā). With the same an but by a 
different sütra kāyanāntayuvādibhyo (6. 1. 130) : sauhārda!? 
(from suhrd). With than by the Vārttika adhyātmādes 
thai isyate: āmšikat, aurdhvadehika!?, daivikīts, pāramāt- 
miki, sāmsārikī!?, sāttoiki!8, and uyāvahārikal? (from aņša, 
ūrdhvadeha, deva, samsāra, saliva an 


d vyavahàra respectively). 
With other suffixes: bülhya?o 


„with yañ by the Vārttika 


00556 221. 416 (ü). 60, 9. 
*6 6). 75. 40. 46 Gü, 101. go. 5 6 (ii). 67. 29. 
tdi O 510566 Gi). 8.5. eg (ii). 99. 34. 
? 6 (ii). 214. 26. The word Ardaya is changed to Ard by Pan. 
hrdayasya hrllekhayadaņlāsesu (6. 3. 50). | 
noU 3: 107. 6, 17; 114.68. 5. 18. 52. 
GIOI |156. G 4d. 93. ta 3. 82. 37. 
PZ TOES en. MN (ii). 216. 13 
"459 90. 196 (i), 108, 9, w 6 (ii). 214. 26. 
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bahisas tilopo yañ ca under Pan. 4. 1. 85; pascatya’, with 
tyak by Pan. daksinapascat purasas tyak (4. 2. 98); vanya”, 
with yat by Pan. digādibhyo yat (4. 3. 54). 

In the sense of vikāra, modification, the majority of 
the words formed are with an by Pan. tasya oikarah 
(4. 3. 134): aurņa*, woollen (from iirnd-+-an), haima 
and sauvarna> or sauvarni®, golden (from heman-+-an 
and suvarna--an respectively), tdrna’, made of straw 
(from 1rna--an). There are two other commonly used 
words also with the suffixes ap and añ. They are 
kanaka8 made of gold which has ay by Pan. kopadhac ca 
(4. 3. 137) and iāntava*, made of thread, which has 
an by Pàn. or aii (4. 3. 139). 

The words āvika!? and mārga!! have an added to 
avi (which must have svárthe ka and be avika for purposes 
of addition of a suffix according to the aviravikanyaya) 
and mrga in the sense of avayava, part, vide Pan. 
avayave ca pranyausadhivrksebhyah (4. 3. 135). Both denote 
the flesh which is the avayava, part, of the respective 
animals ram or sheep and deer. 

Of the matvarthiya or possessive suffixes int and than, 
Pan. ata inithanau (5.2. 115), int is found in dhanin'?, 
wealthy (from dhana), jalin?, having a net (from jala), 
pāpin!* sinner (from papa) and vivekinS discriminating, 


16 (ii). 93.29. 36 (ii). 93. 71. 26 (ii). 113. 20. 
13. 26. 15; 6 (i). 104. 29. 

5 3. 50. 35; 4. 47. 43; 6 (ii). 206. 20. ° 6 (i). 126. 23. 
72. 13. 33; 5. 51. 35. 54 10. 20. 4 11. 56: 

10 3, 107. 22. 11 ibid. 12 ibid. 13 5. 9. 9, 
14 6 (i). 127. 8. 156 (ii). 51. 32. 
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judicious (from viveka) and than in Sūmbarikat and 
ümirika?. Itac, Pan. tadasya samjātam tārakādibhya 
ilac (5. 2. 36) is found in words like jalakita? latticed 
(from jālaka), takatakita*, clanked (from takaļaka) and 
tārakita” starry, (from tāraka). 

Of the words each in a different sense and with a 
different suffix mention may be made of agneyt®, belong- 
ing to or residing in agni, formed from agni+dhak, 
vide the Vārttika, frāgdīvyatīvesu taddhitārihesu sarva- 
trāgnikalibhyām dhag vaktavyah under Pan. agner dhak 
(4. 2. 33), aindriya” that which can be grasped with 
senses (indriyair grahyah), formed from indriya--an, vide 
Pan. sese (4. 2. 92), āmbikeyas, son of Ambika, Kārtti- 
keya, formed from ambikā+dhak, vide Pan. stribhyo dhak 
(4. 1. 120), daistika®, that has Destiny as a cause for 
appearance, formed from dista+thak, vide Pan. astināsti- 
distam matih (4. 4. 60), dantura? with high or protruding 
teeth or figuratively, overspread, covered with, formed 
from danta--urac, vide Pan. danta unnata urac (5. 2. 106), 
dharmya™, lawful, formed from dharma-.yat, vide Pan: 
dharmapathyarthanyayad anafele (4. 4. 92), lokya'?, good 


S NG A CONO | 23, savas, 743, 46131. 
Bement SS. 25.88 15 s6 (ii). 125. 5. 

. ^9: 48. 40. The commentator's explanation of daistika is: 
distam daivam eva matih pravritinimittam yasya. "This militates against 
the traditional interpretation of it in grammatic 
asti distam ili matir Jaya according to which da 
fatalist or believer in Destiny. 
10 3, 28. 29; 5. 3]. 14; 6 

N 6 (ii). 116. 3. 


al works which is: 
isfika should mean 


(ii). 45. 12; 71. 40; 141. 8. 
12 6 (ii). 47, 5. 
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for the people, formed from loka+yat, vide Pan. tasmai 
hitam (5. 1. 5), mattrat, relating to mitra, friend, formed 
from mitra+_an, vide Pan. sese (4. 2. 92), marga®, of the 
decr species (mrga-jatiya), formed from mrga-an, vide 
Pan. sese (4. 2. 92), naidāghī, of the summer, formed 
from nidāgha+an, vide Pan. sandhiveladyrtunaksatrebhyo'n 
(4. 3. 16), naiša*, nocturnal, formed from nisd+ran 
vide Pan. nisāpradosābkyām ca (4. 3. 14), parvati*, of the 
mountain, formed from parvatat+an, vide Pan. vibhasa 
'manusye (4. 2. 144), särada, autumnal, formed from 
sarad+an, vide Pan. sandhiveladyrtunaksatrebhyo'n (4. 3. 16), 
sürva9 (sarvasamai hitam), good for everybody, formed 
from sarva-na, vide Pan, sarvapurusābkyām nadhanau 
(5.1.10). straina’, feminine, formed from séri+-nan, vide 
Pan. strīpumsābhyām naūsnaīau bhavanat (4. 1. 87), svapna- 
pura’ (svapnena srstam puram), the dream city, formed from 
svapnapura--an, vide Pan. sese (4. 2. 92), vaimānika” 
an aeronaut, formed from vimāna+thak, vide Pan. 
carati (4. 4. 8.), vaivadhika!®, a pedlar, a hawker, formed 
from vivadha or vivadha+thak, vide Pan. vibkāsā vivadhāt 
(4. 4. 17), vārsikī!, annual, formed from varsa +thak 
vide Pan. varsābhyas thak (4. 3. 18), vāsisthīt? (vaststhih 
girah) (words) uttered (proktah) by Vasistha, formed 
from vasistha+aņ, vide Pan. sese (4. 2. 92), vayavya? 


1 6 (ii). 216. 4. 25, 20.9. 35. 34. 88. 

16 (i). 64. 27. 55. 9. 64; 6 (ii). 135. 4. 65. 87. 21. 
76 (ii). 77. 16; 103. 3; 105. 32. 

8 6 (ii). 144. 9; 209. 37. °6 (ii). 98. 17; 112. 35. 

1 5, 19. 18. 125, 34.87. 125. 1. 8. 6 (1). 128. 7. 
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the wind, formed from vāyu+yat, vide Pan. digādibhyo 
yat (4. 3. 54), yástika!, having club as the weapon, 
(astih praharanam asya), formed from yasti+ikak, vide 
Pan. saktiyastyor ikak (4. 4. 59). 

As is well known, not all the Taddhita suffixes 
are added in any additional sense. Suffixes of this 
type are called svarthika-s, i.c. added in the sense of 
the prakrti, base, itself. A couple of instances of them 
may well be noted here: aupayogika®, which is the 
same as upayoga, utility, usefulness (upayoga+thak), 
kārsņya*, which is the same as krsna, dark (Ersna-- sys), 
makara‘ which is the same as makara, crocodile, (makara+ 
an), lánavi? which is the same as tanu, slim, thin (tanu+ 
an), vārdhakya” which is the same as vrddhaka meaning 
orddhatva. 

Though a vast majority of the Taddhita forma- 
tions in the % ogavasistha are Paninian, some are definitely 
not so. A couple of them have suffixes for which there 
is no sanction of Panini. Thus in Jjamya'’, belonging 
to Yama, nya is found in the sense ‘to belong to’ 
(tasyedam) for which there is no sanction of Panini. 


1 1. 6. 10; 2. 1. 90; 


*6 (ii). 128. 3. Thak by Pan. vinayādibhyas (hak (5. 4. 34). 
Cor 35. Formed on the analogy of words like catur 
varnya, vide the commentary: cāturvarņyādivat svārthe syan, 
“6 (ü). 26.8. 55. 9], 57. | 
*4. 16. 17. Formed on the a 
? 3. 34. 13; 6 (ii). 140. 21. 
justify the form by a Vārttika: 
found in the Mahābhāsya. 


nalogy of words like cātūrvarnya. 
The author of the Vriti seeks to 
Jamac celi vaktavyam which is not 
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Similarly dpya', watery, is against the Paninian school 
according to which the form should be ammaya, vide 
the Isti: ekāco nityam mayatam icchanti, (the grammarians) 
want the monosyllabic bases to take mayat without 
exception. In fdrvara?, belonging to the night, an 
is found for which Panini enjoins ¿hañ, vide his sutra: 
kālāt than (4. 3.11). 

Occasionally is found in the work a word or two 
where a double suffix in the same sense is used. The 
examples are: ausnyatoa® where syañ and (va, both in the 
sense of bhava, nature, are found, sémyaia* where syaii, 
and żal, both again in the sense of bhava are used, 
šārīraka* where an and kan, both in svārtha, in the sense 
of the original word itself, are found. 

Of other anomalous forms there are three that 
deserve particular notice. One is ēruseya*. The pecu- 
liarity here lies in the anaptycal w. Another is 
gramyeyaka’ where grāmya only should have sufficed. 
Dhakañš for which there is no sanction of Panini need 
not have been used. The third is saptapada.? According 
to Panini it should be séptapadina, vide his sutra: 
saptapadinam sakhyam (4 2. 22). 


16 (i). 128. 6. 

2 4. 10. 55; 13. 6; 5. 54. 45. The word is not the peculiarity 
of the Togavāsistha only, having been used by ancient authors like 
Kalidasa, vide Kumdrasambhava, 8. 58. 

3 6 (i). 81. 96. 46 (i). 105. 30. s 5. 91. 57. 

6 6 (ii). 175. 76. ? 6 (i). 94. 77. 

8 Vide the commentary Tātparyaprakāša: grāmyašabdāt svārthe 
dhakañ chandasah. 

9 6 (ii). 216. 4. 
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There are two interesting instances m the work 
where the Taddhita suffix should have been used but 
is not used actually. One is ¿ndrajalat which gives the 
sense of aindrajalika, magician. The other is orddha® 
used in the company of bälya and yauvana which gives 
the sense of orddhatva. Though peculiar, they are not 
violative of usage. Even the great Ācārya Panini 
uses dvi and eka in the sense of dvitva and ekatva in the 
sūtra, dvyekayor dvivacanaikavacane (1. 4. 22). Such uses 
are accepted as good Sanskrit and are called bhäva- 
pradhānanīrdešā-s. 


sebe tb Zils 2 5. 50. 33. 
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SADASHIV A, DANGE 


THE GIFT OF THE BED 


OnE of the most interesting gifts recorded by the 
Purāņa-s is that of a bed or a cot. It is connected 
with the vrata-s called Asünya-$ayana and Saubhāgya- 
íayana; but it is not restricted to these. On a minute 
examination it becomes clear that the gift is an exten- 
sion of the belief that the gods sleep on certain days in 
the year, in the first month of the calurmasya period; 
the month is Asadha (June-July), and the sleeping 
starts from the bright eleventh day in that month. The 
Vamana P. (17. 3 ff.) gives the various days in this period 
for the various gods to sleep; and though a particular 
day is not quite restricted toa particular god, others also 
being associated with the same, there appears to be a 
fair association of the days and the gods. Thus, 
Caturthi and Gaņeša; Sasthī and Skanda, the six- 
faced Kartikeya; Saptami and the sun; Astami and 
Navami and the goddesses Kamala and Durga, and 
so on. One remarkable point is the association of 
Siva with the full-moon-day (ibid). The association 
is not quite common; but, then, we may bring to our 
mind that it is on the full-moon-day of Phālguna that 
Siva is said to have burnt the god of love; and we also 
know the event of the Tripura Paurņimā on which day 
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Siva is said to have burnt the three cities of the demons, 
But, the full-moon-day is not the only day for Siva; 
for he 1s also associated with the day called Kālāstami, 
which is the dark eighth day of the month Bhādrapada 
(Vamana P. 17. 30-31). The belief associated with the 
Kālāstamī helps indicate a general belief regarding 
the gods and their association with their days. It is 
said that on the Kalastami, Siva sleeps in all the Siva- 
linga-s; hence, on this day the worship of Siva at a 
liga directly goes to him (ibid.)!. This renders added 
implication to the belief that the various gods sleep on 
particular days. These days are, then, to be taken as 
days when the gods do not move out; and the same may 
be supposed to be true about the cāturmāsya period as 
a whole. On the Kālāstamī, special worship of Siva 
is enjoined; and the vow is called Ašūnyašayana (* The 
non-empty Bed’). The non-empty bed in respect of 
Siva, then, indicates Siva’s bed (liga) being not devoid 
of the god Siva. There is also the Vaisnavite vrata 
of the same name; and it is to be observed on the dark 
second day of Šrāvaņa (July-August), and may be 
continued for the whole of the cāturmāsya period, being 
performed on the dark second day of the other months 
in it. The main Purpose behind the performance of 
this vrata is said to be the non-scparation of the husband 
and the wife. As such, it can be performed by a married 


1 Vāmana P. 17. 31. 
reat S fru feat eather vienu: I 


` 


T MITT q aa Taqsaar eum 
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woman or a married man. The prayer is clear: 
‘O God, as you never get separated from Laksmi, 
so may I not be separated from my wife.’ (Vamana P. 
loc. cit., 23 Matsya P. 70. 7; cf. also ibid. 92. 73; Padma 
P. 5. 24. 1-19). According to the Skanda P. (6. 265. 
23 ff.), the vrata is to be observed on the second dark day of 
Šrāvaņa marked by a constellation auspicious to Visņu; 
and Visņu sleeping on (the serpent-bed in) the water 
is to be worshipped. There is no clear mention in 
this place of Laksmī also being on the bed along with 
Visnu, but it is to be taken as indicated. The gift of 
a bed (sayyā) is enjoined, and the bed-stead is to be 
covered with fruits and paddy (i.e. 30-32). The same 
details are mentioned in the Bhavisya P. (Uttara 15. 
4 f£); and the vrata is enjoined with a desire to avoid 
widowhood. The dark second day is itself called here 
Agiinya-sayani-dvitiya?, though at the end of the vrata, 
on the dark second day of Kārttika a bed is to be given 
to a brahmana placing Visnu, the lord of Laksmi on it 
(ibid., 16» fayyüm Sri-kanta-samyutam), along with other 
things. The time of the worship of Visnu and Laksmi 
is mentioned as mid-day in the Sk. P., while in the 
Padma P. it is night when the moon has risen. A point 
to be noted is that the bed to be donated is not clearly 
said to be with both Visnu and Laksmi. The reference 


1 Matsya P. 70. 7. 

«erar feed da +T =< UT WATT | 
an meruit ga AT A AATA di 
arama ATA facia WY qí AA 1 
mi +T deed wrenf ait ufafeex u 


to 
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from the Sk. P. noted above mentions only ° Visnu 
sleeping in water’ (v. 30 jalasāyinam uttamam) while in 
the Bhavisya P. the word is Srikdnta-samanvilam, which 
may mean ‘ with Visnu’ (the lord of Sri) or * with Šrī 
and her husband’. From this point, yet another 
mention of the Ašūnya-šayana-vrata may be noted. 
This is in Sk. P. (2. 7. 10. 6 ff). Here the mata 4 
prescribed on the bright second day (v. 6: 5rdvane 
Sukla-pakse tu dvitiyayam...); and, though the worship 
of Visnu and Laksmi is enjoined, the bed to be given to 
the brahmana is said to be with the idol of Visnu made 
of gold or silver (ibid.). According to this reference, 
the said vrata may be continued for the whole year and 
not only for the duration of the cālurmāsya. However, 
the unit of four months is maintained; and in each of 
the three sets of four months Visnu and Laksmi are 
to be worshipped in different forms. Thus, for Sravana- 
Kārttika Visnu and Laksmī; for Margasirsa-Phalguna 
Hari and Rukmini; and for Caitra-Āsādha Varāha 
(Boar-incarnation) and Earth. The yearly vow is to 
come to end on the second day of Āsādha, when the 
invocation to Visnu is the same as in the previous 
versions of the vrata, namely that the bed of the observer 
should not be devoid of the spouse. But, here is an 


interesting point. The last version (Sk. P. 2. 7. 10. 6 ff. 
says that the vrata m 


(v. 27 puruso và sali 
mention of the vidha 
is not necessarily for 
the future as well. 


ay be observed even by a widow 
vā "fi vidhavā và samācaret). The 
vä would indicate that the vrata 
a happy married life now, but for 
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From what has been said above, it would be clear 
that the Ašūnya-šayana-vrata was not restricted to the 
gain of happy married life, or sexual happiness only at 
the present time. That there were at least two different 
versions of the vrata is clear from the mention of the 
bright Second day, in addition to the dark one. The 
most original idea associated with the vrata seems to be 
the gift of a bed during the ‘Sleeping period’, for the gods 
to sleep upon, as is indicated by the jalasayin Visnu and the 
liūga-šāyin Siva. The bed with the god and the goddess, 
his wife, upon it, marks a different stage, when conjugal 
or sexual happiness came to be associated with the bed- 
gift. With the addition of this motif such expressions 
as Sri-kanta (Bhavisya P. noted above) or Laksmī-pati- 
samanvitām (Matsya P. 70. 11) came to be used, which 
could indicate a single god, or also the god along with 
his wife! It may be noted in this connection that the 
gift of the bed forms part of various vrata-s. Even in 
the case of the prostitutes, in certain vows, the gift 
of the bed is enjoined (Matsya P. 69. 47), which can- 
not be said to be for happy married life, or sexual happi- 
ness; it is obviously for good prospects in their pro- 
fession, in which the bed plays a prominent part. As the 
gift of the bed, along with the mattress thereupon, is not 
restricted to the happy married life (cf. the widow’s 
gift of a bed, or that of the prostitute), so was it not 
restricted to the cāturmāsya. Some of the vrata-s where 
the bed is enjoined to be given are Siva-caturdasi 
(Matsya P. 94. 27), coming on Mārgašīrsa bright 


thirteenth day; Bhīmadvādašī (ibid. 68. 54), Māgha 
22 
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bright twelfth day; Vibhtiti-dvadasi (ibid. 98. 15), 
tenth day of bright Karttika; cven in the context of 
the Angāraka-vrata, which is in respect of the planet 
Mars, a bed is ordained to be given, (ibid. 71. 38). 
Other vrata-s supporting the point are Sarkara-saptami, 
on Caitra bright seventh day (ibid. 74. 9); Kamalā- 
saptamī, in respect of the sun on the bright seventh dav 
of Gaitra itself, when a golden lotus is to be given on 
a bed well furnished (ibid. 77. 8) ; Subha-saptami, when 
sugar-cane and jaggery-bits are to be given being placed 
on a well-furnished bed, on the bright seventh day of 
Agvina (ibid. 79. 8), etc. 

That the gift of the bed had wider implications 
would be clear from some more examples. This gift 
1s mentioned also in the worship of Radha, where, it is 
said, the bed was covered with a cloth bright like the 
hue of the fire and smeared with sandal-paste (Brahma- 
vaivarta P. Prakrtikhanda 55. 38); in the vrata at the 
birth of Krsna (ibid. 2. 8, 29) ; m the worship of Mahā- 
laksmī (ibid. Prakrti 39. 40); in the vrata of Sāvitrī (in 
the famous story of Sāvitrī and Satyavān), after she is 
fa IES we „traditional sixteen upacara-s (acts) 

. /Q). n interesting bit of information from 


the Padma P. (Brahma-khaņda 2. 12-14) a robber 
named Dandaka, once, entered 


Kysna. His intention was tore 
he saw i ek , à 
with e ud him. The inner shrine was teeming 
fragrant Pitre of the wick-lamp provided with 
EE Ri us in its light, he saw a bed whereupon 

"a was placed to sleep with that of Radha 


at night the temple of 
ommit theft; but what 
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(-paryanke sumanohare ; šāyito rādhayā sardham drstah pitambaro 
'cyulah). This detail indicates a festival in honour of 
Rādhā-Krsņa when they were made to lie, or sleep 
together. The Sayanotsava of Krsna, Balarama, and 
Subhadra at Jagannāthapurī is mentioned im the 
Purana-s (eg. Sk. P. 2. 2. 36. 1 f£); but there the gods 
sleep separately, as Krsna and Subhadrā are brother 
and sister. Hence the Radha-Krsna motif has to be 
taken as a special one, as far as the temples are con- 
cerned. Siva and Uma are mentioned, like Visnu 
and Laksmi, to be given on a bed, along with a pair 
of a bull and a cow, in the grata called Saubhagya- 
Sayana (Matsya P. 60. 4194 vratante šayanam dadyād . ..; 
uma-mahesvaram haimam vrsabham ca gavā saka). ln the 
case of the gift of a bed at the birth of Krsna, at the 
grata in respect of Radha, or the vrata of Savitri men- 
tioned above, a simple bed without an idol is to be given, 
while in such vratd-s as the Saubhàgya-$ayana or the 
Ašūnya-šayana a bed with the god and the goddess 
is to be given, along with a prayer to bestow happy 
married life with full sexual pleasure. Apart from 
these types of gifts of a bed, there is another one. 
This is the gift of a bed on which one's own golden 
image or idol is to be placed. The main motive in 
doing so is said to be the achievement of heaven after 
death (Agni P. 211. 17 haimim pratikrtim krivà dativa 
svdrgds tathātmanah). The gift of oneself has to be 
compared with tulā-dāna,! in which things equal to 


1 SK. P. 5. 1. 8. 67, 69; 7. 4. 8. 15-16. The idea in such rites 
seems to be redemption of oneself ftom all evils and sins committed 
unknowingly. 
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one’s own weight are to be distributed, or are to be 
given to a brahmana. In a variant of this gift, the 
image may be made of iron (Bhavisya P. Uttarakhanda 
185. 3 lohajam prakrtim bhdvyām) and decorated with 
various costly things is to be donated on a bed. Even 
a woman may give such an idol of herself (ibid. 5ed 
stri ced dadāti Sayane sayitim kärayet svayam). In yet 
another type of this gift, the image of oneself is to be given 
along with that of Visnu, but on a different bed, with 
the expressed desire that the giver should go to the 
region of Visnu and be identified with the god after 
death (Agni P. 204. 12-15). It is with the same belief 
that, in the funeral rites after the death of a person, 
his image is enjoined to be given being placed on a bed. 
It is said that, thereby, the person gets free from the 
state of the dead (freta) and becomes a resident among 
the gods, enjoying life with them (Garuda P. 2. 21. 21) 
In the same text, it is said that one may give a bed 
covered with a mattress stuffed with cotton even in his 
own life-time, if one has a doubt as to which of the sons 
would give such a gift after his death (ibid. 24. 50)? 
The cot may be made of excellent wood, ivory or 
gold-plated along with the pillow (ibid. 51-53). Accord- 
ing to the Brakmavai. P. (I Gaņapati-khaņda 28. 49 ff.) 
2: the funeral rites of his father, Jamadagni, Parasu- 
Tama gave to the brahmana-s various gifts, including 


"oo wer page vun Safest | 
2 SHT AMSA Wet ag dad: 


Ti w: At òga safe 1 
Ga aa wet raga emda 11 
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a bed, charming and divine in appearance (diya- 
Sayyam manoramām). 
From what has been said uptil now, the varieties 
of the bed that is given at a rite are as follows: (i) A 
bed without any image or an idol on it dedicated toa 
god, and subsequently given to a brahmana; (ii) A bed 
with the idol of the god upon it given to the god; (iii) A 
bed given to a brahmana with one’s own idol on 
(iv) A bed given to a brahmana in respect of the dead, 
with the figure representing the dead; and (v) A bed 
with a god and a goddess upon it. The motive of the 
gift of a bed with one’s own idol in one’s life-time and 
the one for a dead person, with his representative idol 
on, is similar; and it is expressed as the gain of heaven 
and the company of the gods after death. A bed 
without the image of a god and that with it, have the 
same motif. Actually the latter is only the extension 
of the former; and it seems to have originated with the 
belief that the gods sleep in a certain period (caturmasya). 
As an extension of the same belief, it seems probable 
that the gift of a bed to the god (with his image on it, 
or without it) is with the belief that the god would stay 
in the house of the giver. This is on the analogy of the 
principle of afünyatva, as is seen in the case of Siva and 
his liga and noted above. The sleep of the god, then, 
is indicative of his presence in the same place; and 
the bed acts as a charm for keeping his divime presence 
in the house of the giver of the bed, for prosperity and 
good luck. The gifts of bed by even a widow and a 
prostitute explain the point. The last one, where the 
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bed with the god and the goddess is to be given, is a 
clear case of mithuna; and here the principle of astinyatyg 
gets an added angle: Not devoid of the spouse! In 
this case the giving of a mithuna of the gods acts as a 
charm for happy conjugal life, the gain of progeny 
included. The earlier instance of a couple on a bed, 
or what looks like a bed, obtains from the second 
century B.C.; and it has to be connected with the tradi- 
tion of ritual-coupling (mithunikarana) for prosperity 
and progeny prevalent among the Vedic people. The 
second-century B.c. couple mentioned above is from 
Tamluk, and is in something like a chair, or may be a 
small bed; and it is in the purusāyitā posture, both the 
parties being nude! In another terracotta instance of a 
couple, in which both the parties are nude, the woman 
is shown as sitting on the lap ofthe man. And both are 
shown as sitting on a Spacious chair-like cot.? These 
d for hanging on the 
have to be taken as 
1€ bed, with the god- 
à, as wc have noted 
Figures showing a goddess 
husband, are quite common 
instance of Visnu-Laksmi and 


tà, which is a popular motif, 


* Devangana Desai, Erotic Sc 
Hill, New Delhi, 1975, plate 1] 
* ibid., plate 12, See 


D . : 
Ritual, (last chapter), Delhi, dono Sexual. symbolism from the Vedic 


ulptures of India, Tata McGrew 
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(though I have not been able to locate it from the main 
Purāņa-s). The gift of the divine couple, thus, has to 
be connected with the terracotta figures of a similar 
nature, wherein the bed (or a chair-like seat) indicated 
conjugal happiness. A variation of the same motif 
is the close embrace of the divine couple, described, 
for example, by Kālidāsa! and Sidraka.2 But, prior 
to the use of the god-and-the-goddess couple, the motif 
was that of an amorous couple. This terracotta couple 
gave place, in course of time, to the god-and-goddess 
couple; this was obviously because the couple on the 
terracotta indicated the divine mates that would give 
prosperity, when offered to a divme person—a 
brahmana, or the ‘medium’ in a non-Vedic cult. A 
later aspect of the same motif is where the observer 
of a vrata has to give the gifts to many brahmana- 
couples, making the latter sit on bed (Padma P. 
Srsti, 21. 43 sayanasthāni pūjyānt). 


t The opening verse of the Raghuvamsa 
aata dgadt AATA | 
ma: frat art mia di 
Mark the word dyatt. 
2 Mrcchakatika 1. 2. 
qrg dt AMG HVS: ATT: 1 
Tara qa fares UIT 1 
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RAMA’S MORAL DECISIONS 


Tue story of the Ramayana extols certain ethical virtues. 
These ethical virtues, as I shall argue here, are 
nothing if not formalistic in character. In fact, some 
of them were so formalistic and so much lacking 
in human material that they have been controversial 
over the ages. 

I shall call a virtue formalistic if it depends upon 
the fulfilment of a formal promise, of a formal duty of a 
son to his father, of husband to his wife, of a friend to his 
friend. Dagaratha had to banish his son, Rama, 
against his own will and judgment as well as the will 
of everybody else, the citizens of Ayodhya, the ministers 
and the priests, simply because he had to fulfil his 
formal promise to his once beloved queen, Kaikeyi. 
Rama had to go to the forest abandoning his rightful 
claim to the throne in order simply to fulfil his formal 
duty as a son. He had to abandon his beloved wife, 
Sītā, being well aware of her innocence, in order simply 
to fulfil his formal duty as a ruler, as a king. If the 
opinion of the citizens was so important that Sita 


had to be abandoned in an almost inhuman manner, 


why did Rama 69 to the forest in the first place against 
the will of all citizens? The answer lies in under- 
standing the same kind of formalistic ethical principles 
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that held the highest authority m the society of which 
Rama was a part. It is the most flexible and pervasive 
Sanskrit term, DHARMA, that is substituted for all such 
formalistic ethical principles that L am trying to draw 
attention to here. Even a sage called Jamadagnya, 
in this highly patrilineal society, decapitated his own 
mother at his father’s behest simply because it was his 
harma to obey his father. Andinthesame Iksvaku family 
in the past, one thousand sons of King Sagara met their 
destruction simply at the command of the father. It 
is the same dharma, kuladharma to be sure, that Rama 
was afraid of, when he decided to abandon Sita. The 
same pitrpaitamaha dharma was invoked by Rama when 
he was trying to justify his killing of Valin: 
tvam tu dharmam avijügva kevalam rosam asthitah| 
vidūsayasi mam dharme pitr-paitāmahe sthitam|| 4.18.43 
The climax of formalism comes at the end of the 
story when Rama had to banish his totally innocent 
brother, Laksmana, because of a formal promise he 
made. Here is the episode. A sage, who was none but 
Kāla (Time) himselfin disguise, came tohold consultation 
with Rama on the condition that no one should disturb 
them while they would be in the consultation room. 
Rama promised to kill the person who would disturb 
and Laksmana was asked to guard the door. Mean- 
while the great sage, Durvāsas, who, by the way, 
had already earned a reputation about handing down 
fatal curses to other people, appeared and demanded 
an audience with Rama immediately. Laksmana tried 
to appease him in vain. The irate sage threatened to 
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curse the whole royal family if Rama did not come 
to receive him immediately. Laksmana, as anybody 
with. some sense would, under these conditions, chose 
to enter the consultation room. Rama came out to 
receive the sage, who only wanted a good meal at the 
royal palace on the occasion of his one thousandth 
birthday! As the sage left, being satisfied with a 
sumptuous dinner, Rama had to make the last important 
moral decision in his life. He would have to kill 
Laksmana in order to fulfil his formal promise. There 
was a little cheating, at last in the matter, (reminiscent 
of Yudhisthira’s cheating in his attempt to kill Drona). 
For Rama said: tyāgo vadho và vihitah sādhūnām hy ubhayam 
samam| * With regard to the good people, abandonment 
is the same thing as killing’. 7. 106. 13cd. 

What does this episode signify? At long last it is 
clear that factual faults or real crimes do not matter 
that much. Violation of a formal rule or a stupid 
promise isallthat matters. What wrong did Laksmana 
do? Nothing that was material. He simply wanted 
to save the family from the terrible curse of Durvasas. 


Hence he broke a formal rule. There might have been 


a shade of doubt, as far as the common citizens were 
concerned, regarding Sītā's innocence. After all, she 
lived in Ravana’s place for some 
the nature of the power of 
rightly observed: 


sarvathā wavahartavyam kulo 
Jatha strīņām tathā vācām sā 


time. And we know 
gossip. The poet Bhavabhūti 


hy avacanīyatāļ 
dhulve durjano janah|| 
(Uttararāmacarita 1. 5) 
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But what about Laksmana? He had not done 
anything in this context which could be morally ques- 
tionable. But remember there is that formalistic 
cthical principle, dharma. Violation of a stupid promise 
would be violation of this formalistic principle. Even 
Vasistha declared on this occasion: 

tyajainam, balavàn kalo, mā pratijiam ortha krthah | 

pratijāāyām hi nastayam dharmo hi vilayam vrajetļ| 

* Abandon him, (for) KALA * Time ’ is all powerful, 

do not fail to keep your promise. For when a 

promise is not kept, dharma is destroyed’. 

In a man-made legal system, such formalism is 
not difficult to find. If I promise to pay back my 
debts before 4.30 p.m. today, but produce the money 
only at 4.31 p.m., legally this will be actionable. It 
was the same insistence on a formalistic legal system 
that was invoked by Shylock in The Merchant of Venice, 
when he wanted to have a pound of flesh from Antonio’s 
breast without accepting the money that Antonio bor- 
rowed from him. Yudhisthira’s adherence to truth- 
fulness had the same formalistic character. And rightly 
he is called Dharmarāja. 

* To tell a lie is adharma no matter what’: this is 
what I am calling here one of the formalistic ethical 
principles. Thus, to tell a harmless lie so as not to 
hurt the feelings of an otherwise honest and nice man, 
would be considered an adharma, according to this 
norm. But Yudhisthira lied only once—the lie that 
he knew would be sufficient to kill his own guru, Drona. 
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But Yudhisthira deluded himself into believing that 
he was, after all, making a formally true statement. 
Here is the story: 

It was impossible to defeat and kill Drona as 
long as he was fighting against the Pāņdava-s with his 
bow and arrow. So Krsna devised a trick. If it were 
announced that A$vatthaman, Drona’s beloved son, 
was dead, Droņa was sure to abandon his bow and 
arrow in grief. And Arjuna would take that 
opportunity to kill Drona. But Drona would not trust 
anyone unless the death news was announced by 
Yudhisthira himself. But Yudhisthira would not listen. 
He would not lie even if that lie meant his victory and 
survival. But what.a volle face in the next moment! 
It so happened that an elephant of the name of 
A$vatthaman was killed in the battle at that moment. 
Hence, at the request of Krsņa, Yudhisthira announced: 
A$vatthàman is dead. Drona believed it and as a 
result was killed by Arjuna. 

One should remember here that Yudhisthira was 
aware of the full consequence of this little lie: namely, 
the death of Drona and victory for him. For this 
heinous little lic Yudhisthira was only nominally 
punished (a mere view of the sinners in hell) at the end 
of the Mahābhārata. Why? Remember that he did 
not, after all, violate any formalistic e 
any dharma of uttering formally true s 

Ifa man-made law cannot be br 
DHARMA, which is presumably either 
or traditionally sacred or both, be 


thical law, i.e., 
tatements. 

oken, how can the 
divinely ordinated 
broken? Dharma 
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was the dehumanized norm of human conduct. Rāma 
once said, when he was sadly reconciling himself to 
his hard life in the forest: 
eko hy aham Ayodhyam ca prthivim capi Laksmana] 
tareyam isubhih kruddho, nanu viryam akāraņamļ| ` 
adharma-bhaya-bhitas ca paralokasya canagha| 
tena Laksmana nādyāham ātmānam abhisecayeļ| 


2.53.25,26 

* If Lam angry, O Laksmana, Lam alone capable of 

conquering not only Ayodhyà but the whole earth. 

But alas, strength is of no avail here. Being afraid 

of adharma and paraloka, O sinless Laksmana, I have 

not allowed myself to be anointed king this time °. 
Thus it is that to uphold this dehumanized norm, 
DHaRMa, i.c., this body of formalistic ethical laws, 
Ràma could punish innocent persons like Sità and 
Laksmana, and kill an innocent Südra, Sambüka, who 
was only striving for his own salvation. 

To come back to the killing of Vālin. Why was 
this act regarded as almost unpardonable even by the 
orthodox Sanskrit tradition? I think this was because 
the method of killing was apparently a flagrant violation 
of the very formalistic ethics of war, of which Rama 
was supposed to be the upholder. Thus, the Bengali 
poet Krttivāsa laments: 

Krttivās panditer ghatila visad] 

Valibadh kari kena karilā pramad]| 

* Krittivas is sad: Why did you blunder and kill 

Valin ?” 

But how did Rama justify his own act when he 
was confronted by the dying Valin? He referred to 
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DHARMA, that formalistic ethic. Due to the friendship 
with Sugriva, Rama promised to kill Valin, provided 
Sugriva helped him in recovering Sita, It was 
Kabandha, the Rāksasa, who told Rāma to seek 
Sugrīva's friendship because he and his four associates 
would be helpful in recovering Sītā and the family 
honour (kuladharma) as well, from the clutches of 
Ravana. Hence Sugriva’s enemy would be Rāma's 
enemy too. And the killing of Valin would mean 
(a) protecting a friend, and (b) keeping a formal promise 
and thereby upholding dharma. One should add to 
these the following fact (Rama says it in so many words): 
Killing of an animal from behind is no adharma for a 
Ksatriya prince, because no formalistic ethical principle 
would be violated thereby. So what more do we need 
to persuade Rama, the Supreme upholder of the for- 
malistic ethical laws, to kill Valin? Protecting a useful 
friend, recovery of the family honour and prestige by 
recovering Sita from Ravana, and keeping a formal 
promise —these three should be enough. 

Whether one commends or condemns the formalistic 
ethics, which played such an important role in moral 
decisions in the ancient Indian epics, it is important 
to know what these were. Rama, by his own admission, 
feared nobody but adharma which, I have pointed 
out, amounted to violation of some formalistic ethical 
principle devoid of human interest. 

Since between Sy 
often thought better of 
in defence of Sugriva, 


grīva and Vālin, the latter is 
the two, I wish to say a few words 
Sugriva, it is true, was always 
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attracted to Valin’s wife, Tara, and he slept with her 
when Valin was away, supposedly dead. It might 
very well be wish-fulfilment on the part of Sugriva. 
But remember, wish-fulfilment or dreams do not violate 
any formalistic ethical principle, any dharma. So 
Sugriva, at least, was not formally guilty. But what 
did Valin do in revenge? He chased Sugriva away 
and stole his wife, Ruma. He, unlike Sugriva, had 
no pretext to delude himself with: namely, that Sugriva 
was dead and so there was no harm in stealing his wife. 
(We should recall that marrying the elder brother’s 
widow was only a custom in some Vānara society). 
Thus, in the eye of Rama, Valin was formally guilty 
while Sugriva was not. This, Rama did not forget to 
remind the dying Valin: 

asya tam dharamāņasya Sugrivasya mahaimanah| 

Rumāyām vartase kāmāt snusayam pāpakarmakrt|| 

4. 18. 19. 

Rama’s considered reply to Vālin's charge was: 

tad alam paritāpena dharmatah parikalpitah | 

vadho vānarašārdūla na vayam svavase sthitāh|| 4. 18. 35. 

° O king of Vanara-s, do not grieve, (your) killing 

has been done according to DHARMA. I had 

(practically) no control over myself (im this 

matter).’ š 
And the Tilaka commentary finally says: dandárthavadhe 
darsanānapeksaņāt. The implication is: When killing 
is meant for punishment, formal war ethics need not be 
maintained ! 
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HARTMUT SCHARFE 


OVERINTERPRETATION VERSUS 
REDUNDANCY 


WITHIN the section on particles (Pāņini 1. 4. 56-1. 4. 97) 
Panini’s grammar has a sub-section listing the so-called 
Karmapravacanīya-s (1. 4. 83-1. 4. 97). One of the 
last sūtra-s in this section is 1. 4. 96 [karmapravacaniyah] 
apih padartha-sambhavandnvavasarga-garha-samuccayesu 
which in traditional interpretation rules that * api [i 
part of the Karmapravacaniya class] if it denotes (a) a 
word meaning, (b) a supposition, (c) a permission, 
(d) a censure, or (e) an addition ^. There should be no 
hesitation concerning the items listed under (b) through 
(e) with such common examples as (b) api siñcen mūlaka- 
Sahasram * He could sprinkle even a thousand radishes B 
(c) api siñca ‘Sprinkle then", (d) api stuyād vrsalam * He 
kā si prise à low person?, and (3) api stūca 
tc ap asya 1. 348, 22)! gives two exam- 
p i a g K 9āt “There shall also be [a drop] of 
mo BA utter’ and 80-mütrasyápi syāt ‘There shall also be 
«d E Z P Paranal, ed. F. Kielhorn 
and line. G. Cardona, * On the RUNE 2; quoted by vol. pasa 
asa upapada-vibhakteh kāraka- 


vibhaktir baliyasi, Studien zur D ; 
wasi, ndologie und Irani tik 5/6 34- 
36, 41-43 gives an Overview of the Ee NAA Sn : 
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[a drop] of cow’s urine '; where api is supposed to 
indicate the notion of * drop, small amount’. If api 
here isa Karmapravacanīya, we would expect to find 
the nouns sarpis and gomūtra in the accusative case by the 
force of Panini 2. 3. 8 karmapravacaniya-yukte doitiya 
‘In conjunction with a Karmaparvacaniya the second 
[triplet of case endings? —not the genitive. Patafjali 
offers two solutions: (1) We could assume that api 
is primarily attached to the verb, allowing sarpis to 
take the genitive ending according to Pāņini 2. 3. 50 
sasthī Sese ‘In the remainder, the sixth [triplet of case 
endings]’. (2) We could assume that a word like bindu 
‘drop’ is suppressed; api, being a Karmapravacaniya, 
would require this unspoken word to be in the accusative. 
A new problem arises, however, if the word bindu is 
not suppressed; for then it clearly does not appear in 
the accusative but in the nominative sarpiso bindur api 
syat. To solve this problem Patafijali has to introduce 
the metarule upapada-vibhakteh karaka-vibhaktir baliyasi.” 


1 Cf. Kathaka Samhita, ed. L. V. Schroeder, 10. 11 gomittrasyépi 
syāt. 

*F. Kielhorn, The Paribhāsendusekhara of Nāgojībhaita, 2nd 
ed. by K. V. Abhyankar, part 1I, p. 452 (Poona 1960) translates 
this Paribhāsā no. 94 as follows: * A case-termination, which (if 
it were added to a base would show that the person or thing 
denoted by that base) is (instrumental in) bringing about the action 
(denoted by the verb of the sentence), possesses greater force than 
a casc-termination (which might be added to the same base) 
because of the presence (in the same sentence) of a word (reguir- 
ing the addition of that particular termination, and it accordingly 
is added in preference to the latter).” 

23 
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All these explanations arc unsatisfactory, both 
grammatically and philologically. Grammatically, it 
should be the partitive genitive sarpisah that suggests 
a governing noun like bindu (cf. the French construction 
du beurre ‘some butter’, etc.); api could here well have 
any meanings assigned under (b), (c), (d) or (e): supposi- 
tion, permission, censure or addition.’ On the philologi- 
cal level, padarthe ° word meaning ' in Pāņin's sūtra gives 
no indication that only words meaning ‘ drop, little, 
etc.’ are intended.* On the contrary, one would expect 
afi to denote any word meaning —which however in a 
grammar is quite absurd. Padartha in Pāņini 1. 4. 96 
stands apart from the other four terms: these namely, 
sambhavana ‘supposition, aptness, capacity,’ anvavasarga 
“permission [to do something as one wishes], garkā 
“censure” and samuccaya ‘ addition, accumulation’, de- 
note relations and processes; padariha ° word meaning’ 
does not. I propose to analyze Panini’s compound 
as padarthasya (or padārthānām) sambhāvandnvavasarga- 
garha-samuccayesu so that his rule says * api [is part of the 
karmapravacaniya class] if it denotes a supposition, 
permission, censure or addition of a word meaning’. 
The qualification padartha- then stresses the obligatory 


1 p 1 j 
In a quotation taken from Vedic texts api „as could also 
‘to be in, I i 
mean n, be closely connected with °. 


? 0. Bóhtlingk's common sense was obviously bothered by 


this Fugkeahons for he remarked in a note to his German translation 
(Pagini's Grammatik; reprint Hildesheim 1964) on p. 41: ‘hier soll 
ap. so v.a. mātrā, binduh oder stokam bedeuten ° (-=here api is sup- 
posed to mean mātrā, binduh or stokam). 
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link of api with the word next to it. For Patafijali 
this gualification could appear redundant since in speech 
all relations are likely to be with other parts of the sen- 
tence, i.c. words and their meanings. At the same time, 
it was almost unthinkable for Patafijali that Panini 
should have used a redundant expression. His solu- 
tion was the assumption of one long Dvandva compound, 
that had padārtha parallel with sambhāvana, anvavasarga, 
garhā and samuccaya, and he found an application for 
the item padārtka in sentences like sarpiso "pi syat where 
the so-called partitive genitive (sarpisah) combines with 
the ellipsis of the governing noun (dindu).! 


If this suggestion concerning Pāņini's original 


intention and Patafijali’s re-interpretation of the rule 
1. 4. 96 is accepted, the discussion of this rule would not 
only throw light on Patafijali’s thinking but also support 
the modern critique of the traditional interpretation 
of Panini 2. 3. 46 prātipadikārtha-liiga-parimēņa-vacana- 
maire prathamā ° The first [triplet of case endings] to 
denote nothing but the nominal stem notion, gender, 
measure or number’. J. S. Speijer* and P. Thieme? 
have shown the weaknesses of this interpretation and 
suggested a rendition * The nominative ending is added 


! For an elliptic use of a partitive genitive without api cf. 
Mānava Šrauta Sütra (cd. Jeannette M. van Gelder, New Delhi 1961) 
V. 1, 6, 39 ... gomütrasyáscotayet *. . . shall sprinkle some cow's 
urine °. 

? J. S. Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden 1886, p. 26, fn. 1. 

3 P. Thieme, ‘Panini and the Pāņinīyas”, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 76 (1956) pp. 1-10 (= Kleine Schriften, 
Wiesbaden 1971), pp. 573-82. 
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when there is to be designated nothing but the 
gender and the number of the nominal stem notion’, 
Thieme! pointed out that probably Kātyāyana still 
followed the original interpretation since his Vārttika-s 
on this sūtra 2. 3. 46 make no altempts to deal with the 
problem that arise with the new interpretation. But 
recently G. Cardona has tentatively returned to the 
traditional interpretation, primarily because he believes 
that it was already followed by Kātyāyana. Cardona 
relies on Pataiijali’s interpretation of vērttika Á on Panini 
2. 3. 1., namely abhihite [4] prathamābhāvaļ (analysed 
as prathama-abhavah). The vārttika is so am biguous that 
Patafijali’s interpretation of it is by no means certain; 
the crucial word prátijadika does not occur in it at all? 
Furthermore, the vērttīkais not paraphrased in the Bhasya 
and one might wonder if it is an authentic varttika at all.‘ 
Even if all points are conceded aad if Kātyāyana al- 
ready followed the same interpretation of Pāņini 2. 3. 46 
as Patafijali, this would not resolve the difficulties pointed 
out by Speijer and Thieme as far as Pànini's intentions 
are concerned. A comparison with Panini 1. 4. 96 
! ibid., p. 3 (2:575). 


3 G. Cardo s Panini 
J n 1 ? Cus : B 
a, ' Pànini's Karaka-s: Agency, Animation and 


sak el > Journal of Indian Philosophy 2 (1974), pp. 287-88, fn. 42, 
st 25 his book Pāpini: A Survey of Research, The Hague 1976, 


* For the argument itself I 
Te: f ` "dona" 
article in Journal of Indian Philos refer the reader to Cardona’s 


it need not detain ys op» 2 (1974), pp. 287-88, fn. 42; 


4 + s LC 
anas I xe his edition of the Makabhagya (Rohtak 
idam bhasyam iti ka? At some attribute it to Patafijali: 


here. 
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shows a parallel in the position of an initial qualifier 
pratipadikartha- vesp. padártha! in these two rules. The 
reinterpretation began with a feeling that the qualifica- 
tion was redundant, and it resulted in an overinter- 
pretation that read notions into the sūtra-s that Panini 
obviously had not intended. 


* The nominative enjoined in Panini 2. 3. 46 clearly can 
refer only to noun stems ( pratipadika), whereas the particle api 


dealt with in Panini 1. 4. 96 is used in connection with nouns as 
well as with verbs (pada). 
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E. A. SOLOMON 


NYAYA-SUTRA, 5. 2. 2—THE NIGRAHASTHAN A 
PRATIJNĀ-HĀNI 


*Nigraha* signifies crushing the pride of another, 
(in a debate-) inflicting check or defeat on the part of 
one whose pride is unshaken; pratijūā-hāni (violating 
the proposition) and the like are the grounds (sthana) 
of nigraha; that is to say, it is by reason of these that 
defeat can be inflicted, or the opponent can be checked 
m a debate, and so they are called nigrahasthana-s 
(grounds of censure or defeat)... The urging or the 
exposure of these we may call ‘ check’. 

The Nyāya-sūtra defines nigrahasthana thus: Viprati- 
pattir apratipattis ca mgrahasthānam—(NS. L. 2. 19). 
It is a case for * check? when there is misapprehension 
as also when there is incomprehension. Misapprehen- 
sion. (vipratipatti) is that apprehension which, is either 
wrong or reprehensible (viparita và kutsita và pratipatür 
vupran patti Nyayabhiásya, L 9 19). As Vācaspāti 
explains m his Tátparyalikà, a misapprehension is said 
to be BBS Wrong knowledge when the subject-matter 
ti mee m e Sure yh ra 
taa reprehensible when it is about 
| > quite. within the range of ordinary 


EUN 
Vadivinoda, p. 30 ; also Tārkikaraksā, p. 319. 
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minds (Sūksmavisayā pratipattir viparītā, sthūla-visayā ca 
kutsitā). lt is a case of incomprehension (apratipattt), 
on the other hand, when the subject being one on which 
something has been said, yet the debater does not say 
anything; for instance, if he does not oppose what is 
attempted to be proved by the opponent, or does not 
answer the objections that have been raised against 
his own position. Uddyotakara gives further clarifi- 
cation by saying that it may happen that a debater 
supports his thesis by a perfectly sound argument and 
yet when his opponent confronts him with a jaf type 
of argument (—a counterfeit rejomder—), he becomes 
embarrassed and fails to find a proper answer to that 
jāti. Even this is a case of nigrahasthana as there is 
here incomprehension inasmuch as the man does not 
comprehend the soundness and strength of his own 
argument, and misapprehension as he regards his 
own sound argument as unsound.” 

Twenty-two varieties of nigrahasthana-s are described 
in the second Ahnika of the fifth Adhyaya of the JVyaya- 
sutra. Of these we shall take up for consideration 
here the first one, namely fratijāā-hāni, as there is dif- 
ference of opinion among the different commentators 
as regards its interpretation. This would also serve 
as a good example of the subtlety of argument and like- 
wise of the boldness often displayed by the great masters. 

According to the JVyáya-sütra, it is a case of pratuna- 
hāni (violating the proposition) when the property of the 

1 Nyāya-bhāsya, 1. 2. 19. 
2 Nydya-varttika, 1. 2. 19. 
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counter-example (prali-drstanta) (adduced by the Oppo. 
nent) is admitted by a debater to be present in the 
example (drstānta) cited by himself (dratidrstānta-dha;. 
mabhyanujna svadrstānte pratijūā-hānih—NS. 5, 2. 2). Bon 
instance, the original argument of the vādin (proponent) 
is advanced in the form: sabda (sound, word) must be 
non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the sense, like- 
the jar (anityah Sabdah aindriyakatvād ghatavat). The 
prativādin rejoins: Sāmānya (generality) which is eternal 
is also perceptible by the sense; why cannot falda too 
be similarly eternal? On this the vadin may say, if 
sdmanya perceptible by the sense is eternal, let jar also 
be eternal. He wants to say that arguing on these lines 
the jar will have to be admitted as eternal, which is 
absurd. While thus urging a contingency about the 
example jar having to be eternal, he gives up or violates 
his own thesis or stand down to the final conclusion, 
and doing so he is said to violate his proposition, since 
the thesis rests on the proposition.! 

Uddyotakara docs not approve of this explanation 
given by Vātsyāyana. He says that he fails to under- 
stand how the pratijfia could be said to be violated if 


Vātsyāyana's interpretation is accepted. ‘The opponent 
urges the fault of inconclusiveness ( 
the reason by giving the example of * 
proponent instead of defending hii 
charge and showing 


anaikāntikatva) ot 
sāmānya, and the 
mself against this 


that the fault of inconclusive reason 

1 š : ; 

Sa khalv ayam sadhakasya drs tantasya nityatvam prasaiijayan 

Meena u ma paksam jahāti; paksam jahat pratijñam jahātīty- 
cuyate pratijñašrayatvat paksasycti—Nyayabhasya, 5; 2 2 
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is not there, admits cternality in his own example 
‘jar’. Thus there would be the fault of asiddhatā in 
the cxample—what is to be proved, namely, non- 
cternality, would not be there in the example, jar. 
And this would be a case for nigraha or * check" by 
urging the fault of example or of reason, but certainly 
not a case of migraha on the ground of pratijīā-hāni.! 
If it is at all a case of pratijna-hani, it could be said to be 
so only secondarily. But secondary usage is not possible 
unless there is a case of pratijīā-hāni in the primary sense 
of the term; and the scope of such a case yet remains to 
be stated.” 

How then would Uddyotakara explain the sūtra? 
According to him the term ‘ drstānta ° is to be taken in 
its literal sense-— what is seen and is established at the 
end’; so ‘ svadrsténte’? means ‘in one’s own thesis or 
view °, and ‘ pratidrstānta ” means the counter-thesis or 
counter-view. Thus the sitra would mean: when one 
admits the presence of the property of the counter-thesis 
in his own thesis, it is a case of pratijūā-hāni. For inm- 
stance, the original thesis being ‘sabda is non-eternal 
because it is perceptible by the sense’, the prativádin 


* Etat tu na buddhyāmahe katham atra pratijiia hiyata iti; 
hetor anaikantikatvam sāmānya-drstāntena pareņa codyate; 
tasyanaikantikadosoddháram anuktvā svadrstānte nityatvam prati- 
padyate; nityatāpratipatteš cāsiddhatā drstāntadoso bhavati. So” 
yam drstāntadoseņa sādhanadoseņa và nigraho na pratijüahanih. 
—Nydya-varitika, 5. 2. 2. 

> Drstāntam ca jahat pratijiàm api jahātīty upacāreņa 
nigrahasthānam. Na ca pradhānāsambhave upacāro labhyata 
iti pratijfiahaner mukhyo visayo vaktavyah—JVyaya-varttika, 5. 2. 2. 
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urges against it the case of sāmānya, and the vádin Says 
* If sāmānya, which is perceptible by the sense is cternal, 
then $abda also may be eternal’. Initially the vādin had 
put forth the thesis that sabda is non-cternal, but when 
charged with the fault of the reason being inconclusive 
since sēmānya being perceptible by the sense is yet 
eternal, he admits sabda as cternal--a clear case of 
pratijūā-hāni. Since the vädin gives up a fact that has 

een determined by a valid means of proof and thereby 
shows his misapprehension, it becomes a case of nigraha 
echeck). 

It may be argued that this is only a case of urging 
a contingency, namely ‘If as you say, sēmānya being 
perceptible by the sense is seen to be eternal, then sabda 
also may be so’; the vddin does not even later actually 
admit eternality in sabda, but urges a contingency. 
But this does not change the situation as cven so the 
‘check? becomes applicable. Instead of defending 
his thesis against the charge of inconclusiveness (andi- 
kāntikatva), hc goes on to urge a contingency and thus 
becomes subject to * check ".? 

! Drsta$ cāsāv ante vyavasthita iti drstāntah; sva$ casau 
drstánta$ ceti svadrstānta$abdena paksa evābhidhīyate; prati- 
drstāntašabdena ca pratipaksah —pratipaksas cāsau drstāntaš ceti. 
Etad uktam bhavati parapaksasya yo dharmas tam svapaksa 
evānujānātīti.—Wyāya-vārttika, 5. 2. 9. 

: 2 Prasangavidhanad iti cet—atha manyase näsau pascad 
dis Saba para pratipadyate; kim tu prasangam karoti— 
yadi samanyam aindriyakam nityam drstam gabdo’py evam 
bhavatv iti prasangam vidhatte. 
‘yata ‘evasau hetudosoddhāre karta 
yata iti—Nydyavarttika, 5. 2. 2. - 


tac ca nātah eva tatprāpteh, 
vye prasaūjayaty ata eva nigrh- 
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Others (the Buddhists) have argued that the case 
of pratijñā-hāni is covered by the fallacy of inconclu- 
siveness (anaikāniikaiva) attaching to the reason and 
so it need not be regarded as a distinct nigrahasthana, 
for its purpose is served by * inconclusive reason’. What 
the vādin in the present case would be checked by is the 
fact of his reason ‘because it is perceptible by the sense * 
being inconclusive. Uddyotakara says that this is 
not right for in averting the charge of inconclusive 
reason he subjects himself to the check * pratijña-hani ° 
which should therefore be accepted as a distinct nigraha- 

/ 


It may be remarked here that Vātsyāyana's 
explanation is not as absurd or irresponsible as Uddyo- 
takara makes it out to be. Both the parties are in 
agreement as to the nature of the example (jar). What 
the vādin does is to try to put the prativadin in the difficult 
and absurd position of having to regard the example 
‘jar’ as eternal, when he should have answered the 
charge of inconclusiveness. Thus the original pro- 
position is shelved and remains unestablished. 

Later commentators and thinkers also have ex- 
pressed their own opinions, some siding with Vātsyā- 
yana, others with Uddyotakara, or even admitting a 
wider scope for this nigrahastkāna, pratijna-hant. 

Vacaspati does not scem to say anything special 
or striking in his Tatparyatika on the Vartitka. 
But if we read it in the light of Aniruddha’s 


! Nyaya-varttika, 5. 2. 2. š 
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Vivaraņa-paūjikā (which is of the form of brief Critical 
and exegetical notes on important expressions in the 
Nyāya-bhāsya, Nyāya-vārttikā and the Tātparyalīkā with 
occasional references to Trilocana’s Nyāyamaījarī and 
Visvarüpa's Ņyāyabhāsyatīkā), some new light is thrown 
on the history of the interpretation of the nigrahasthāna 
bratijīā-hāni, and we can also understand the Tātparya- 
likà better. 

Commenting on the Wyāyd-vārttīka, Vācaspati here 
puts forth Vatsyayana’s view, shows why Uddyotakara 
disagrees with it and then explains Uddyotakara’s 
interpretation. He remarks that when Uddyotakara 
speaks of the vādin being confronted by the prativadin 
with the fault of inconclusiveness, this is only meant 
to serve as an indication, or is just illustrative. What 
is really meant is that when the vādin secs that he will 
not be able to establish his proposition in one way or 
the other, he gives up what he had set out to prove 
and therefore becomes subject to the ‘check? 
pratijīāāhāni.! 

Aniruddha points out that Uddyotakara has in 
his Varttika rejected Vātsyāyana's interpretation. Tri- 
locana (Vācaspati's guru and author of Nyāyamaītjārī) 
supports the position of the Bhāsya in his commentary 


on It. Vācaspati, in his turn, while explaining the 


1 Atra cānaikāntikatvena pratyavasthita 
yena kenacit prakāreņa svapratijňārthānirvāh 
jūārtham jahat pratijňāhānim āpnotīti par 
Gi 2. 2; 


lty upalaksanam; 
am paśyan prati- 
amarthah—T atparyatika, 
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Vārttika presents the view of the author of the Manjari 
also and refutes it.! š 

Trilocana seems to have argued that when the 
vadin admits the property ‘ eternality * of the counter- 
example * sāmānya ° in his own example * jar’, his idea 
is that thus the reason * because it is perceptible by the 
sense’ would not any longer be an inconclusive one, 
as it would be concomitant with just eternal things 
for he has admitted jar and the like also to be 
eternal. Even then since he does not defend himself 
against the charge of inconclusive reason directly in 
so many words, but instead admits eternality in his 
own example, the fault in the example comes to be 
that of astddhaté—the example is devoid of what is to 
be proved, namely, non-eternality.* 

Vacaspati says that this is in no way a case of 
pratijīāhāni; and yet if it is said to be pratijūāhām then 
each and every fault of reasoning can be said to be a 
case of pratijīāhāni, though as a matter of fact, no 
pratijūāhāni (violation of the proposition) is involved. 
Thus Vācaspati supports Uddyotakara and does not 

! Tha Vārttikakāreņa Bhāsyabhangah krtah. Sa ca Mañjarī- 
kārena Bhasyam vyācaksāpenaiva parihrtah. anupapannam pašyan 
Tīkākāro Vārttikam vyācaksāņa eva Maiijarīkāra-matam apy 
upanyasyāpāsyati — Tatha Saty aindriyakatvam anaikāntikam na bhavati- 
tyādinā.—Vivaraņapai jikā, 5. 2. 2. (p. 60). 

2 Tathā saty aindriyakatvam anaikāntikam na bhavati 
nityamitragimitvad ghatādīnām api nityatabhyupagamad ity 
āšayena yady api tathāpi sāksād anaikantikadosoddharam aksa- 
rārūdham anuktvā svadrstānte nityatàm pratipadyate, nityata- 
pratipatte$ cāsiddhatā drstānte doso bhavati sādhyavikalety 
arthah—Tatparyatika, 5. 2. 2. (p. 493). 
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accept the argument advanced by Trilocana in favour 
of Vatsyayana’s interpretation. 

Further, Uddyotakara said that it could not beacase 
of pratijiāhāni in the secondary sense, for the secondary 
usage presupposes that there is elsewhere pratijūāhāni 
in the primary sense of the term, and there is no such 
case of pratijīāhān in the primary sense of the term. But 
Aniruddha says that this is not proper for we do have 
a case of the renouncing of the proposition in the primary 
sense of the term in the case of the nigrahasthana pratijūā- 
samnyāsa, and so the use of the term here in a secondary 
sense is quite justifiable. In pratijūā-samnyāsa,! the 
proposition is directly or straightaway renounced, 
whereas in pratijiahant, the vādin renouncing the example 
is (secondarily) said to be renouncing or violating the 
proposition. Therefore, the author of the Maijari has 
rightly said that the remark of Uddyotakara (mentioned 
above) is an irrelevant one, and even though Vācaspati 
has allegiance to Uddyotakara, he has not at all at- 
tempted to refute this statement of the author of the 
Maījarī. Even one following Uddyotakara would 
have to accept the distinctness of pratijūā-samnyāsa and 
pratijfia-hàni and the former serves as a case of the re- 


nouncing of the proposition in the primary sense of the 
term.” 


1 See Nyaya-sittra, 5. 2. 5—paksapratisedhe pratijīātārthāpa- 
nayanam pratijfia-samnyasah —The original thesis being opposed, if 
what was formerly affirmed happens to be retracted, it is a case of 
* Renouncing of the Propositon °. 


2 Na cāsau pradhānam pratijnihanim ity adi. E, 


22383 S 4 tac ciyuktam 
pratijfiāāsamnyāsasya pratijfiahàneh pr. 


adhānatvāt. tatra hi sāksād 
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From what has been said above it is clear that the 
thinkers of the Nyāya school found the name * pratijūā- 
hdni’ to be inconsistent with what it was meant to 
signify, especially when another nigrahasthana named 
pralijūā-samnyāsa was recognized. Udayana remarks that 
the sūtra (NS. 5. 2. 2) describes two kinds of pratijūā- 
hani; one is described by the very name fratijüà-hant, 
and the other one by the rest of the sütra.! The example 
of the former kind would be the case where the vadin 
surrenders his point by saying, ‘ All right, fabda is not 
non-eternal?. What is cited by the Nyaya-bhasya is an 
illustration of the second kind. Udayana has further 
widened the scope of this nigrahasthana by saying that 
it applies to all those cases where there being opposition, 
the sādkya (probandum), the sadhana (probans) or the 
paksa (subject) or an epithet (vtsesana) of the sadhya 
or of the paksa or of the sadhana or of the drstāntais 
renounced or violated. Or when, for example, the sädin 
urges the fallacy of asiddha hetu (unreal reason) in 
the prativādiws argument and the latter proves that 
it is not there, if the vddin says, if there is not asiddha, at 
least bädhita (contradicted) reason is there—this also 
is a case of pralijüd-háni. The later logicians also 
eva pratijīā hiyate, atra ca drstāntam jahatā pratijīā tyajyata iti 
ca krtvā bhedo hy anayor iti Varttikakāramate * pisthitvā vaktavyam. 
tata$ copacāro, yatra copacarah pradhānam antareņa [na] bhavati; 
pradhānam cátra nāstīty etad asambaddham uktam iti Marijari- 
kārasya vacanam Varttikakrn-matopajivinà'pi Tikākrtā na düsitam 
eveti.—Vivaranapanjika, 5. 2. 2. (pp. 60-6 ). 

1 See Bodhasiddhi, pp. 81-82. 


2 See Bodhasiddhi pp. 82-83; also Tārkika-raksā, pp. 319 ff; 
Vādivinoda, p. 30; Nyaya-parisuddhi, 176-77. 
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include all these under pratijūā-hāni. Venkatanatha 
gives this mgrahasthāna the name ukla-hāni in conformity 
with its widened scope; he calls * bratijūā-saņnyāsa ° 
by the name "uktāpalāpa ” (denial or disowning of 
what one has stated) to avoid confusion with ukla-hani, 
(i.e. pratijūā-hāni), since ‘ samnyasa’ and * hāni ° signify 
the same thing. 

Thus it can be seen that the Nyāya-sūtra, its Bhāsya, 
and the various commentaries (most of which are 
known now only through stray references) on the 
Bhāsya and the sub-commentaries Present an interesting 
history of critical exposition and the gradual develop- 
ment of concepts. 

Nyāya-sūtra with Bhasya—G. Jha (Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona, 1939) 

Nyāya-vārttika of Uddyotakara (Vidya Vilas Press, 
Benarcs, 1915) 

Nyāya-vārttika- Tātparyalikā of Vācaspati (Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1898) 

Nyāya-bhāsya-vārttika- Latparya-vivaranapanjika of Ani- 
ruddha (Mithila Institute Series, Darbhanga, 
1969) 

Bodha-siddhi (or Nydyaparisista) of Ud 
Sanskrit Series, 1938) 


Tarkikaraksa of Var adarāja (Medical Hall Press, Benares, 
1903) 


Vadivinoda of Samkara Mig (Indi 
1915) 

Nyāya-parisuddhi of Venkat 
skrit Series). 


ayana (Calcutta 


an Press, Prayāga, 


anatha (Chowkhamba San- 
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S. D. JOSHI 


KAUNDA BHATTA ON THE MEANING OF 
GOMPOUNDS 


KAUŅPA BHATTA (= KB) gives a sixfold classification of 
compounds on the basis of the structure of constituents 
without involving the primary and subordinate status 
of their meanings. 

(i) supam supa ‘combination of case-inflected 
words’ before entering into compounding, for instance, 
rājapurusah ‘a king-man’ which is derived from two 
casc-inflected words rājūah purusah. 

(11) supām tina *a combination of case-inflected word 
with a verb form’, for instance, paryabhūsat ‘he attended 
to °, anuvyacalat * he moved subsequently’. This combi- 
nation consists of the preverb as the first member and 
the verb as the second member. These forms become 
single finished words (pada-s) due to compounding. 

(il) supam namna * a combination of case-inflected 
word with a nominal stem (krdanta)’, for instance, 
kumbhakārah ° pot-maker?. Here the case-inflected word 
kumbham is compounded with the krdanta noun kara 
before the case ending has been added to it. This is 
called the upapadasamása. 

(iv) subām dhātunā * a combination of case-inflected 


word with a verbal base’, for instance, āyatastūk ‘ a 
24 
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panegyrist’. Here the case-inflected word āyatam iş 
compounded with the verbal base stu. 

(v) ünám lind ‘a combination of two finite verb 
forms’, for instance, khādatamodalā * cat and rejoice’, 
Here two finite verb forms khddata and modata are 
compounded. 

(vi) ñam supa ‘a combination of a finite verb- 
form with a case-inflected word’. This consists of the 
verb as a first member and the case-inflected word asa 
second member, for instance, jahisthambah * constantly 
striking against the post’ (verse 28, Bhiisana, p. 134). 

Four broad categories of compounds according 
to Panini are: 

(i) avyayībhāva, 

(ii) tatpurusa (with subdivisions vibhaktitatpurusa, 

karmadhāraya and dvigu), 

(iii) dvandva (with subdivisions samākāradzandza and 

ttaretarayogadvandva), and 

(iv) bahuvrihi. 

Panini has not defined these terms semantically 
but by way of enumeration. This fourfold classification 
of Pāņini cannot cover all the cases of compounds. For 
instance, bhūtapūrva, tva-compounds, etc. do not come 
under any one of these categories. 

Patafijali has defined these terms semantically. 
The avyayībhāva is a compound in which the meaning 
of the first member is predominant. The tatpurusa is a 
compound in which the last member js predominant. 
The bahuvrīhi is a compound in which the 


4 meaning of 
another word is predominant. 


KB says that these 
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semantic definitions work in the majority of cases, not 
everywhere. For instance, in an avyayibhava compound, 
süpaprali ‘a small quantity of broth’, the mean- 
ing of the second member is predominant. In the 
compound unmattagan gam ‘the country where the Ganges 
flows impetuously ° the additional meaning stands pre- 
dominant. In the tatpurusa compound ardhapippalī * the 
half of a pepper’ the first member stands predominant 
(verses 29-30, Bhūsaņa, pp. 134-5). 

First KB states Patafijali's views on compound- 
formation. Kātyāyana and Patañjali maintain that 
compoundforms denote single (integrated) meaning 
(ckürthibhdva). That is to say that the meaning of the 
compound-constituents are not presented separately, 
but they present their meanings which have insepar- 
ably fused together. 

Then Kātyāyana and Pataūijali state another view, 
namely, parasparavyapeksā ° mutual dependence’. Ac- 
cording to this view, the constituents of compounds 
present their meaning separately. This view maintains 
that the constituents of a compound present their 
meaning in the same way as the constituents of the 
uncompounded  wordgroup presents their meaning. 
This means that rdjapurusah and rājūah purusah are 
syntactically equivalents (Bhiisana, pp. 135-40). 

Patañjali (under Vārttika 11 on P. 2. 1. 1) mentions 
the nityapaksa view. According to this view, there is 
no need to formulate grammatical rules to explain the 
meaning of compounds. According to the nityapaksa, 
compounds are not generated by grammatical rules. 
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In this view a compound is a single word stand 
a single meaning (ckārlhībhāva). In the nilyapak 
there cannot be vyapeksä * mutual-dependence ° because 
the constituents of a compound do not present their 
meaning separately (Zhüyana, p. 140). The kārya- 
Sabdavada differs from the nityapaksaváda in the explana- 
tion of the ekārthībhāvapaksa view. According to this 
view the compounds and the corresponding word- 
groups are derived according to the rules of grammar, 
and the underlying syntactic structure of a compound 
and the corresponding wordgroup is identical In 
this view the unified sense of a compound is not intrinsic 
(svābhāvika) but it is the result of the application of 
grammatical rules. The kāryasabdavāda uses the term 
ortti * complex-formation ? to explain how the compound 
is formed out of the corresponding wordgroup. Irt 
means integration which gives rise to the additional 
meaning (Bhisana, pp. 141-2). 

But when the constituents 
happens to the meaning of const 
nection Patafijali mentions 
uriti ° loss of meaniags of constituents due to integration? 
and ajahatsvārthā ortti ° integration without abandoning 
the mcaning of constituents ”, 

According to the first 
compound give up their o 


Ing for 
78 view 


are connected what 
ituents? In this con- 
two theories: Jahatsvārthā 


view, the constituents of a 
wn meaning. A compound as 
a whole conveys an integrated Meaning. In conveying 
meaning the constituents have no separate function 
from the whole. This does not mean constituents 


lose their meaning completely. Still in a compounding, 
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the meanings of the constituents are either related to 
each other (samsarga) or differentiated from each other 
(bheda) or both related and differentiated (ubhaya). For 
instance, in the compound rajapurusa, the meaning king 
and servant are related to each other (samsarga) exclud- 
ing the servant that is not related to a king (bheda). Bheda 
and samsarga which are responsible for the syntax in the 
sentence are also responsible for compounds. 

According to the ajahatsvárthà view, the first 
constituent retains its meaning as a qualificant to the 
meaning of the main member, but does not indepen- 
dently denote its meaning. 

These two views have place in the nityapaksa and 
kāryapaksa too to explain the role of constituent mean- 
ing in the meaning of a compound. KB refers to the 
several views stated in the Mahdbhdsya and then he 
makes his own comments on the outcome of the several 
views (Bhüsana, pp. 135-42). 

KB states Kaiyata’s view first. Kaiyata summarizes 
the whole discussion of the Mahabhdsya into three 
different views. 

(i) The compound as a whole denotes a single 
indivisible meaning. The compound and the corres- 
ponding wordgroup belong to two different do- 
mains. In the uncompounded wordgroup, meanings 
arc separately presented. This view of ekarthibhüva 
has been propagated by the nityapaksavādin who says 
that we do not reguire the grammatical rules to explain 
specialized compound-meaning. A compound is not 
to be derived but it is natural data of language. 
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(i) The second view says that a compound is 
derived from the corresponding uncompounded word- 
group. For the formation of compound the mutual 
dependence (vyabeksā) between the constituents is 
required. But the derived compound conveys one 
single integrated meaning. The generation of com. 
pounds from the uncompounded wordgroup is the view 
propagated by the kāryasabdavādin. In the karyapaksa 
there are two theories, namely, Jahatsuartha and ajah- 
atsvārthā which decide the meaning of compounds. In 
the second view the compound-constituents give up 
their own meaning and assume one unified meaning 
(jahatsvārthā). 

(iii) The third view is that the compound and the 
corresponding uncompounded wordgroup, are syntacti- 
cally and semantically equivalent. Both in compound 
and uncompounded wordgroup, the constituents are 
mutually dependent (vyapeksd). This view has been 
adopted by the kāryašabdavādin. The third view adopts 
the ajahatsvarthüpaksa. 

Then KB refers to the view of Haradatta. Ac- 
cording to Haradatta, ekārthībhūva implies that the 
principal member denotes its meaning as qualified 
by the meaning of the subordinate member, and the 
subordinate member denotes its meaning in a qualify- 
ing function, not as an independently signifying some- 
thing. If the constituents of the C 
pendently denotative of their me 
member could form connectio 
outside the compound. 


ompound are inde- 
anings, the subordinate 
n with the word lying 
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Haradatta says that for the compound formation 
vyapeksā * mutual dependence’ is also egually necessary. 
Otherwise the compound could have been formed out of 
the constituents semantically unrelated. Another point 
mentioned by Haradatta is that the jahatsvārthā ortit 
has no place in compoundformation. The reason is 
that the constituents are related to each other without 
abandoning their meaning. If we assume that the 
constituents lose their meanings completely we will 
have to assign special donotative function to a compound 
as a whole which becomes a separate lexical item. But 
the assumption of such a denotative function is un- 
necessary because the compound-meaning can be 
derived from the constituent-meaning itself. Thus KB 
remarks that according to Haradatta ekarthibhava, 
vyapeksā and ajahatsvārthā all the three are necessary 
conditions for the formation of the compound. 

KB disagrees with Kaiyata and Haradatta and 
maintains that the whole discussion of Patafijali can be 
reduced into two views, namely, jahatsoariha and aja- 
hatsvārthā which correspond to ekárthibháva and vyapeksa 
respectively. His claim is that the views ekarthibhava 
and vyafeksā are explained by Patafijali in terms of the 
jahatsvārthā and the ajahatsvārihā respectively. Accord- 
ing to the jakatsvārthā view, when integration takes 
place the members of the compound do not express 
their meanings separately. Therefore, a compound asa 
whole denotes its meaning; conseguently for the deno- 
tation of single integrated meaning we have to assign 
an aggregate denotative function (samudāyašakti) to 
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the compoundform as a whole. In the wapeksa view 
the meanings of the constituents are presented separate. 
ly, and syntactic connection between them is denoted 
by the morphemic elements. Therefore, the wapeksa 
view is reduced to the ajahatsvārthā view, according to 
which, constituents retain their meaning. 

KB criticises Kaiyata’s view: According to Kaiyata 
in the nityapaksa view ekārihībhāva amounts to mean 
indivisibility of the meaning of compound. But to 
KB this goes against the logical interpretation of the 
Bhāsya. According to Patafijali samartha means emerg- 
ence of a single integrated meaning of constituents 
which present their meanings separately in the un- 
compounded wordgroup. Kaiyata’s interpretation of 
the nityasabdavada which totally denies the relation 
between the constituent-meaning and the compound 
as a whole is not correct. Ifthe ekārthībhāva claims that 
the compound is indivisible and the constituents ina 
compound do not have any meanings at all, then one 
could extend this theory to the sentence also and deny 
meaning to the constituents of sentencc also. This 
would mean that the undivided sentence conveys 
undivided meaning. But this goes against the intention 
of Patafijali who maintains the vyapeksä * mutual 
dependence ° of the constituents in a sentence (Bhūsaņa, 
pp. 141-5). 

Similarly Haradatta’s sta 
criticism. Haradatta says th 
both are the necessary cond 
compounds. But this 


tement is also subject to 
at wapeksd and ekarthibhava 
itions for the formation of 
also gocs against Patafijali’s 
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intention who, according to Kaiyata, maintains that 
ekārthībhāva * single integrated meaning * exists in a 
compound and vyapeksā * mutual dependence * exists 
in a sentence. It is also an incorrect view that the 
jahatsvārthā view has no place in a compound forma- 
tion. Patafijali himself shows at length that in the 
jahatsvārthā view the subordinate member of the com- 
pound does not lose its meaning completely. The 
jahatsvārthā view is also necessary to explain the 
relation between the constituent-meanings and the 
meaning of the compound as a whole. 

According to KB, of these two views, ekarthibhava 
and vyapeksā, the first one implies that a compound 
as a whole denotes one single meaning and has a 
separate denotative function (samudayasakti) through 
which a compound gives rise to a single meaning. 
However, the second view states that each word in 
a compound has a separate denotative function, and 
a compound as a whole has no separate denotative 
function. Of these two views Bhattoji, the author of 
the verse text, and KB maintain that the ekdrthibhava 
only is the correct view. Just as in the case of the word 
pankaja its etymological meaning (growing in the mud) 
cannot explain the conventional meaning, lotus, so it 
is assumed that a word as a whole denotes conventional 
meaning. Similarly, the compound as a whole has the 
separate denotative function (Bhüsana, pp. 145-56). 

Moreover, the ekārthībkāva view has been adopted 
because the other view involves complexities (gaurava). 
We will have to formulate rules to account for the special 
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features of a compound. The following are the Special 
features: 
(i) Absence of inflectional suffixes after the 
constituent members of a compound. 
(ii) The members of a compound cannot be 
separated by other words. 
(iii) Fixed order of the constituents. 
(iv) Single accent. 
(v) Ambiguity as regards the number of the 
subordinate member. 
(vi) Ambiguity as regards the syntactic relation 
between the compound members. 

(vii) The subordinate word cannot be construed 

with a word outside the compound. 
(vii) To indicate conjunction, etc. the words ca 
‘and’, etc. are not used. 

(ix) The statement of option between a compound 
and uncompounded word-group (Bhiisana, 
p. 153). 

In the following compounds niskausambih ° departed 
from Kausambi’ (departed from), gorathah * a chariot 
to which oxen have been yoked’ (to which have been 
yoked), ghrtaghatah * a pot filled with ghee * (piirna ° filled 
with °), gudadhānāh ° crisps made of barley mixed with 
brown sugar’ (mixed with), suvarnālamkārah ‘ gold- 
produced ornament’ (produced), dvidaša * two times 
ten’ (times), saptaparņa “a tree having clusters of 
seven leaves’ (at each point), we understand the 
additional meanings not conveyed by constituents, 
namely, krānta * departed from '; Jukta * driven ^, pūrņa 
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‘filled’, misra * mixed ^, vikāra ° product > < counting ’, 
vīpsā * distribution °. In the oyapeksá view every mean- 
ing clement should occur in the analytical paraphrase. 
Therefore, the lexical items like krānta, pūrņa, etc. 
should be supplied in the constituent analysis, which 
are to be subsequently deleted. For the deletion of 
these clements we will have to phrase new rules. But 
according to ekarthibhava as explained by KB there is 
no question of deriving compounds from the uncom- 
pounded wordgroups to account for these meanings. 
In the view of the ekdrthibhdva the compounds and the 
corresponding uncompounded wordgroups may differ 
a great deal as far as meaning is concerned. The 
compound as a whole conveys the specialized meaning 
and we do not require special rules. Thus there is an 
advantage in adopting the ekarthibhava view. 

In other words KB recognizes a separate denota- 
tive function for the compounds which is called samudaya- 
sakti * aggregate denotative function’ apart from that of 
constituents. He argues that the compound should be 
assigned a distinct function because it conveys a meaning 
which is over and above the meaning denoted by consti- 
tuents. For instance, the dahuvrīki compound citragu 
does not mean ‘a brindled cow’ which is the meaning 
of constituents but refers to a person who owns brindled 
cows. Similarly, the compound pāņipādam does not 


a ‘ Š i 
mean ‘hands’, ‘feet? but it means an aggregation 


ofhandsandfeet. Many meanings like krānta* departed 
from’, pūrņa ‘filled with”, etc. are denoted by the com- 
pound as a whole but not by its constituents. Further 

3 
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in the case of nityasamāsa, * unanalysed compounds? 
a formally corresponding uncompounded wordgroup 
is lacking In such cases the meaning of a compound 
is determined by the compoundform as a whole and 
not by the constituents themselves (Bhūsaņa, pp. 153-7), 

The Naiyāyika-s and the Mimimsaka-s hold that 
the compound is formed of constituents and the meanings 
of constituents give rise to the qualified meaning denoted 
by a compound. They do not accept that there is 
necessity of assigning a separate denotative function 
(samudayasakti) to a compound as a whole. Both 
the Naiyāyika-s and the Mīmāmsaka-s accept only 
wapeksa * mutual dependence’ and do not accept any 
uriti or ekārthībhāva im samāsa. Both the Naiyayika-s 
and the Mīmāmsaka-s resort to laksané ° a secondary 
function of words’ to explain any additional 
meaning that is denoted by the compound over and 
above the constituent-meanings. For instance, in 
rajapurusah the constituent rajan signifies the sense of 
relation by the secondary function along with its 
lexical meaning. In the case of karmadhāraya, laksaņā 
necd not be resorted to since the constituents themselves 
duionvevitliegualitedsense In the case of bakunrēkā 
the Naiyāyika-s adopt the padalaksaņā while the Mīmām- 
saka-s adopt the vākyalaksanā. So all these differences 
between compounds and corresponding uncompounded 
wordgroups which are due to ckarthibhdva according to 
the grammarians are explained as 
laksaņā “ conventional function ° 


168-70). 


caused by the ntrūdhā 
(Bhūsaņa, pp. 157, 
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Kumirila observes that a denotative function 
assigned to the bahuvrihi as a whole conveys arya 
‘denotation of meaning of another word °. m a 
bahuvrihi the constituents express their own meaning 
but not anyapadāriha. The sense anyapadartha cannot be 
brought out by the primary or secondary function of 
words because the primary meanings of constituents 1S 
not given up at all. The reason is that the reference 
to the meaning other than what is denoted by the 
compound-constituents is understood only when the 
outside word is used along with the bakuvrīki compound. 
Therefore the anyapadartha is the denoted meaning of a 
compound. The Mīmāmsaka-s observe that the anya- 
padartha is conveyed by the nirūdhā laksaņā through the 
primary meanings of the constituents of the compound. 
In bahuvrihi the Mīmāmsaka-s postulate the vakyalaksana 
where the vēkya means a phrase as a whole. The 
semantic connection exists between citraguh (and) 
devadattah ‘brindled cow (owner) Devadatta’. The 
question is how this meaning ‘ owner’ is arrived at. 
The answer according to the later Mīmāmsaka-s is 
that this meaning *owner' is conveyed by the secondary 
function belonging to a sentence (Bhüsana, pp. 182-3). 

a But, according to the Naiyāyika-s, either the word 
wedge 
the first member citrá cannot be di ° yee M 
° the owner of the brindled Pu. a 

ed cows’. 
cannot be connected with citrā. 
does not refer to the meaning * br 


the meaning 
Consequently, go 
The reason is citrá 
indled? any longer. 
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Similarly it is also wrong to say that the word go 
indicates the sense of gosvāmī * owner of the cows ^h 
because in that case citrá no longer forms connection 
with go. We cannot say either that both the pada-s 
together convey the sense ‘owner of the brindled cows’; 
for even then it will be impossible to bring out the 
proper sense of the bahuvrihi-s like prāptodako grāmaļ 
* water-reached village '. In the analysis préptam udakam 
yam, udaka ° water’ is the agent and the village is the 
object of the action of reaching. In frāpta the suffix 
kta has been added in the sense of agent. The 
sentence denotes primarily the agent of the action 
of reaching, whereas the compound denotes primarily 
the object of the action of reaching. Here reference 
to the object (i.e., to the village), by a compoundform 
cannot be explained by the secondary function 
(laksana) because the constituents in the sentence stand 
in the syntactic agreement * water’ * the agent of the 
action of reaching’. If the secondary function indi- 
cates the sense of object (i.e., village) then the compound 
would mean 'the village, identical with the object of 
reaching'. But this is not the intended meaning of 
the compound. The other word udaka also cannot 
imply the sense of karman because the meaning of the 
compound cannot be judged without the proper under- 
standing of the first member. To avoid all these 
difficulties KB advocates the aggregate denota- 


tive function on the basis of practical experience that 
a compound is one word. He puts forth the view 
that the compound-meaning is understood even by 
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children without knowing the grammatical or consti- 
tuent analysis of compound. (Bhūsaņa, pp. 176-7). 

The Naiyàyika-s advocate that the indeclinables 
in compounds also are indicative (laksaņā) of the sense 
of proximity, ctc., as in upakumbham "in the vicinity of 
jars’. The sense of nearness is not included in the 
meaning ofthe second member of the compound. There- 
fore, it is held to be implied by the second member. 
KB argues that the indeclinables are indicative (dyotaka) 
of the sense ‘ nearness’, etc., but the sense of the com- 
pound as a whole, namely, * near a jar ' is denoted by 
the aggregate power of the compound (Bhüsana, 
pp. 157-8). 

Kātyāyana proposes the view yugapadadhikarana- 
vacanātā for the formation of dvandva compounds. Ac- 
cording to this view, each item in a dvandva compound, 
just as in the case of ekašesa, represents the meaning of 
the other item simultaneously. The ekasesa and dvandva 
items are not singly represented but always together 
with another item or the other items. In the case of 
dvandva and ekasesa we find joint representation of items. 

But Patafijali rejects the view of joint representa- 
tion and states that in a dvandva the items are separately 
presented, and that meaning of conjunction comes from 
integration only. The joint representation of items in 
a dvandva or ekaseja is a result of ekárthibháva (integration) 
only. 

KB remarks that this view of simultaneous re- 
presentation is formulated by the vyapeksavádin-s who 
maintain that constituent-meanings are separately 
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represened. This view yugapadadhikaranavacanala is 
specially necessary to maintain the joint representation 
of the two items in the constituent analysis. But this 
simultaneous representation according to KB cannot 
exist in the constituent analysis because dual or plural 
is not added to cach constituent in the analytical para- 
phrase. We have instances like dyāvāprihivī where items 
are separately represented in dual. But these are the 
Vedic usages which are exception to general rules. 
According to the theory of samudāyašakti or ekārthībhāva, 
a dvandva compound is a single word denoting an 
aggregate of several individuals (Bhūsaņa, pp. 137,151). 

In the case of dvandva the Naiyāyika-s accept 
jugapadadhikaranavacanata in a different sense. The 
Naiyāyika-s argue that there is a syntactic relation 
between the primary sense of the constituents and 
the dual number added to a compound. If each 
constituent is related to a dual then the compound 
would mean ‘two dhava-s’ and ‘two khadira-s’. There- 
fore to justify the dual number we must assume that 
the first constituent denotes ‘association ’ (sahitya). 
Since this sense of association is not conveyed by the 
primary function of the constituents the Naiyayika-s 
resort to the indication (laksaņā) to convey sahitya which 
indicates the ‘ joint representation of two objects’, and 
the number, dual or plural, represents the objects 
whose association is formed. 

The sense association indicated by the first member 
in compounds like dhavakhadirau does not mean two 
dhava-s. lt (dhava) does not mean dhava and khadira 
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either because dhava cannot mean khadira. The sense 
* association’ or * simultaneous representation ° is only 
through indication (laksaņā) (Bhūsaņa, p. 158). 

According to KB, asin the case of other compounds 
the aggregate denotative function expresses the meaning 
of a dvandva compound also. In the ttaretarayoga the 
aggregate denotative function expresses that the items 
arc grouped together which justifies reference to two or 
morcitems. In the case of samáhàra (group of items) the 
samudayasakti (aggregate denotative function) denotes 
aggregation or group which justifies singular number 
(Bhüsana, p. 158). 

The later Mimàmsaka-s do not accept the aggre- 
gate denotative function of the whole compound 
(samuddyasakti) or laksaņā (indication) in the case of 
karmadharaya compound. In nilaghata ‘a blue jar’ 
the word nila and ghaía are in apposition and their co- 
referentiality is brought out by merely joining the stems 
nila and ghaía. On the other hand, in the tatpurasa 
compound like rdjapurusah ° king’s man’ the servant- 
master relationship cannot be brought about by mere 
constituents. The syntatic relationship is dependent 
on the case termination. In the compound the case 
termination is not there. Therefore this relationship 
is indicated by the secondary function. Therefore, 
m case of doubts, the karmadhāraya compound which 
does not involve the secondary function is preferred 
to the sasthitatpurusa which involves the operation of the 
secondary function. Consequently, ‘the word nisddastha- 


pati 4 taken to mean nisddah sthapatih a chief who 
5 
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himself is nisāda * rather than to mean nisādānām stha- 
patih ‘a chief of the Nisada tribe’. But KB’s stand- 
point is that the aggregate denotative function belongs 
to all compounds. And there would be no difference 
between a tatpurusa and a karmadhüraya compound. And 
it would go against the Mīmāmsā doctrine which proves 
that nisádasthpati must be taken as a karmadhāraya com- 
pound and not as a sasthitatpurusa for the sake of 
economy. To avoid this difficulty KB answers that when 
a compound word denotes various meanings tātparya, 
'speaker's intention’ must be taken to decide the 
sense of the compound. If we take the compound 
nisādasthapati in the context of ritual as a genitive 
latpurusa compound it will go against the interest of the 
author'sstatement. Moreover the true meaning of the 
compound is determined by means of the accent 
(Bhūsaņa, pp. 180-81, 186). 

The Naiyāyika-s and the Mīmāmsaka-s do not 
accept a separate denotative function with regard to 
a compound as a whole. The grammarians argue that 
if an aggregate denotative function is not assigned to a 
compound as a whole a compound form cannot be 
called pratipadika ° nominal stem’ by P. 1. 2. 45, because 
the basic condition for the designation pratipadika 
is meaningfulness. Since a compound as a whole has 
no sense according to the Naiyāyika-s and the Mimam- 
saka-s it will not be called a nominal stem (prātipadika). 
We cannot apply the designation pratipadika by the 
next rule P. 1. 2. 46 cither because the word samāsa in 
that rule is restrictive. The sūtra means that if the 
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designation pralipadika is to be applied to a collection of 
words having a sense it must be restricted toa compound. 
It is not to be applied to a sentence. Moreover, if the 
compound as a whole has no denotative function, it 
cannot have a laksaņā which is based on the denotative 
function (abhidha or fakti) of words (Bhüsana, p. 161). 
The Mimamsaka-s hold that the genitive compound 
like rājapurusa must be analysed as rājā cāsau purusas ca 
and not as rājūah purusah. The first analysis indicates 
that the relation of qualified and qualifier is dependent 
on the mutual expectancy of constituents and not on 
the case terminations added to them. In the case of 
the genitive tatburusa compounds, the sense of relation, 
namely, ‘servant and master ° is to be conveyed by the 
genitive suffix. But the compound rajapurusah does not 
refer to the relation between the two relata but rājan 
in rdjapurusah denotes the meaning of purusa in the 
sense that rājan becomes a qualifier to purusa. The 
constituent analysis must convey the meaning of 
the compound. The constituent analysis rdjà cāsau 
purusas ca can convey the qualifier and qualified relation 
(abheda), but the analysis rājūaļ purusah fails to point it 
out. Therefore rājā cāsau purusas ca is a proper analysis. 
Similarly, the bahuvrihi compound ciíraguh must be 
analysed as citrāņām gavām ayam ‘he, owner of the 
brindled cows’ and not as citrā gāvo yasya * possessed of 
brindled cows’. In the case of bahuvrihi compounds 
the constituent anaylsis must be such as can convey 
reference to the anyapadāriha. If we assume the analysis 
citránàm gavām ayam it can point out reference to the 
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anyapadartha. But the constituent analysis citrā gāvo 
Jaga primarily refers to the svapadartha ° constituents? 
own meaning’ (Bhiisana, pp. 174-5, 177). 

To this KB replies that the constituent analysis 
and compound need not be semantically and syntacti- 
cally equivalents. Therefore, we may find the 
reversion of the principal and subordinate relation in 
the meaning indicated by the constituent analysis and 
compound. Consequently, the analysis citré gāvo Jasya 
for the compound citraguh and rüjüah purusah for the 
compound rājaburusaļ may not be objected to. 

Even the Mīmāmsaka-s assume that bhdvana 
"productive operation? stands as predominant with 
respect to the kāraka-s * operators’ in the case of verbal 
forms, whereas in the case of krdanta words the karaka-s 
stand predominant with respect to bhdvand. Therefore 
the constituent analysis may not be exactly equivalent 
to the compound-meaning (Bhisana, pp. 183-6). 
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BISWANATH BHATTACHARYA 


YAMAKA IN ARYA-SURA’S JATAKA-MAL A 


Like Kumiaralata’s (c. A. D. 3rd century) [kalpand-mandi- 
tikā or kalpang -lankrtika] Drstanta-pankti, Ārya-Šūra?s (5 
A.D. 4th century) Jataka-málà is a Gadya-kāvya composed 
in elegant Sanskrit. In ornate prosc interspersed with 
strophes in fancy classical metres, the fātaka-mālā retells 
thirty-four old legends about the previous births of the 
Buddha. Of these legends the twenty-ninth one, the 
Brahma-jātaka, gives us some instances of spontancous 
rhyming at the end ofeach pāda in the followi ng verses: 


l. adharmam asmād bhrsa-durjayam jayan 
kadarya-bhävam ca duruttaram taran | 
upaihi ralnātišayojjualam joalan 
divaspateļ karicana-gopuram puram || [29/50] 

2. mdanasy asad-darsana-samstule ”stu te 
ruci-sthiram saj-jana-sammatam malam I 
Jalili tam bālisa-rañjanair janaih 
pravedito dharma-vinišcayas ca yah || [29/51] 

3. tvaya hi sad-daršana-sādhunādhunā 
narendra vrttena viņāsalā sala. — 

Jadaiva citte guņa-rūksātā ksalā 
tadaiva te margakrlaspadam padam II [29/52] 

4. kurusva tasmād guņa-sādhanam dhanam 
fim ca loke sva-hitodayam dayam | 
sthiram ca sīlendriya-s, 


amvaram varam 
aratra hi syad afivam na te ] 3 
p y, lena te || [29/53] 
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5. sva-punya-laksmya nrpa diptayaptaya 
sukrtsu Suklatva-manojiayajnaya | 
carātmano *rtha-pratisamhitam hitam 
jagad-vyatham kirti-mano-haram haran || [29/54] 
6. lvam atra san-mānasa-sārathī rathi [29]55*] 


[Dr. Hendrik Kern’s edn., Harvard Oriental 
Series, vol. 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 3rd 
Printing, 1943, pp. 198-9; Dr. P. L. Vaidya’s 
edn., Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, no. 21, The 
Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1959, pp. 207-8] 

In the rhyming units cited above the minor 
distinction between «m» and «n» appears to have been 
ignored. Similarly the immaterial difference between 
«m» and «m», «h» and «r», and «h» and <$ (i.e., the 
original sound and its due change in external sandhi 
in each case) has been overlooked. Again, the presence 
of the lupta akara and ākāra in euphonic combination 
need not be taken into consideration. 

Further, in the rhyming units we find both sarthaka 
and nirarihaka sound combinations. 

Technically speaking, this type of rhyming within 
the same pada towards the end in each case can be 
called Pādānta-yamaka from the viewpoint of the 
Bhatļikāvya, 10. 3 as interpreted by Jayamangala.! 
Narendraprabha accepts and illustrates this type of 
yamaka.? 

l nikhīlā 'bhavan na sa-hasā sahasā 

jvalanena püh prabhavata bhavatā l 

vanitd-janena viyatà viyatā 
tri-purāpadam nagam ita samita || [10. 3] 

Jayamangala : pādānta-yamakam iti pādāntesu yamitatvāt | 
[Jivànanda's edn., pt. 3, Fourth Impression, Calcutta, 
1913, p. 3] 


2 padante yatha— 
uyathita-sindhum anīrašanaih fanair 
5 EES 
amara-loka-vadhū-jaghanair ghanath | 
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But this Pādānta-yamaka has to be distinguished 
from Bharata's Pādānta-yamaka! which has been 
termed Puspa-yamaka in the Bhatti-kavya as explained 
by Jayamarīgala.* In Bharata’s Padanta-yamaka, or 
Bhatti’s Puspa-yamaka, we find inter-pādānta rhyming. 

Coming back to Árya-$üra, we observe schematic 
illustrations of Padanta-yamaka in the first five verses. 


phanabhrtam abhito vitatam tatam 
dayita-ramya-lata-bakulaih kulaih (priya-lavatiga-lata°—sic) |} 

[=Bharavi’s Cirātārjunīga, 5. 11] 
[Alankara-mahodadhi, 7. 20. (579), p. 217 m Bi 
Gandhi’s edn., Gaekwad's Oriental Series, no. 95, 


Baroda, 1942.] 


1 caturņām yatra pādānām ante syāt samam aksaram | 
tad vai püdanta-yamakam vijñeyam nāmato yathā // [16. 63] 
dina-ksayāt samhrta-rašmi-maņdalam 
divīva lagnam tapaniya-mandalam | 
vibhati tāmram divi sūrya-maņdalam 
Jatha tarunyah stana-bhara-mandalam || [16. 64] 
[lokānām prabhavisnur daityendra-gadā-nipātana-sahisņuk / 
Jayati sura-daitya-jisnur bhagavān asura-vara-mathanakiri Visnuh]]] 
[.Natya-zstra in M. R. Kavi's edn., vol. II, Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, no. 68, Baroda, 1934, p. 327] 
2 atha lulita-patatri-mālam 
rugņāsana-bāņa-kešara-tamālam / 
sa vanam vivikta-malam 
Sītām d jagāmā ° 
"am crasļum jagāmā "lam]| [10. 14] 
Jayamangala : Duspa-yamakam iti 


puspam iva avasthitatvāt | 


[Jivananda’s edn., op. cit., PP. 11-12] 


bratibādam vrntād upari 
— Ñas 
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But the sixth verse shows Pādānta-yamaka in the first 
pada only and as such this case is marred by aprayuktatoa- 
dosa from the standpoint of the later Alamkarika-s. 


We might be permitted in the present context 


to point out en passant that similar instances of Padanta- 
yamaka in more or less refined form are also traceable 
in Agvaghosa’s (c. A.D. 100) Buddha-carita and Saundara- 
Nanda. 


! ydvat sva-vamsa-pratiriipa rüpam 
na te jarabhyety abhibhūya bhayah | 
tad bhunksva bhiksāšrama-kāma kāmam (kāmān—sic) 
kale "si kartā priya-dharma dharmam || 
[Buddha-carita, 10. 33 in S. Chaudhari's edn., pt., 1, 3rd 
impression, Kathotiyā, 1955, p. 134] 


tad etad ājīāya vipapmanatmana 


vimoksa-dharmādy-upasamhitam hitam (hitam—sic) | 
Jusasva me saj- Jana-sammatam matam 
pracaksva và nišcayam udgiran giram (giram—sic) || 
[Saundara-Nanda, 9. 49 in S. Chaudhari’s edn., 2nd 
impression, Kathautiya, 1959, p. 118] 


anena dasto Madanāhinā hi nā 


na kašcid ātmany anavasthitah sthitah | 
mumoha Vodhyor (sic) hy acalatmano mano 
babhūva dhīmāmš ca sa Santanus tanuļ [1 
[ibid., 10. 56, p. 133] 
sthite visiste tvayi samsraye Sraye 
Jatha na yamiha vasan disam dišam (digam—sic) | 
yathd ca labdhvā vyasana-ksayam ksayam 
vrajāmi tan me kuru famsatah satah [| 
[ibid., 10. 57. p. 133] 
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GEORGE CARDONA 


ON THE DOMAIN OF PANINI’S METARULE 
1. 3.10: YATHASAMKHYAM 
ANUDEŠAH SAMĀNĀM 


PĀŅINTS Astādhyāyjī contains the following metarules: 
(1) 1.1.50: sthāne”ntaratamaļ, (2) 1. 3. 10: yathasamkhyam 
anudesah samānām. These differ obviously in their 
scopes, since the first applies only in connection with 
substitution rules, and the domain of the second is not 
so limited. According to (1) 1. 1. 50, if there is a 
possible choice of substitutes to replace a given 
substituend, that one occurs which is most similar to 
the substituend. For example, according to (3) 8. 4. 62: 
Jhayo ho’nyatarasyam (pūrvasya 61, savarņah 58), h which 
follows a non-nasal stop is optionally replaced by a 
sound that is homogencous (savarnah) with. the preceding 
sound. By (4) 1. 1.9: tulyāsyaprayatnam savarnam and 
(5) 1. 1. 10: najjhalau, a sound is said to be homogencous 
with another if it is produced with the same articulatory 
effort at the same place of production in the oral cavity 
owe veci not a vowel and the 
make up a set of ics t ARN E. MACC 
(3) 8. 4. 62, if hasati * laughs, is laughing allows vāg 
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* voice,” its h is optionally replaced by a sound homo- 
gencous with the preceding g, and this can be any 
member of the set noted. (1) 1. 1. 50 serves to let the 
voiced aspirated stop gh replace h, to which it is more 
similar than any other velar stop. (2) 1. 3. 10 does 
not concern only substitutions. According to this 
metarule, if a rule concerns entities Æ, A2... An 
and subsequently enumerated entities Bi, Bs ... Br 
which are the same in number, these are to be related 
in order. The entities in question may be individuals 
or groups. For example, (6) 4. 3. 94: tudisalaturavarmati- 
kūcavārād dhakchandhagüyakah introduces four taddhita 
affixes which serve to form derivatives that denote per- 
sons native to certain places.! The affixes are dhaK, chaN, 
dhaN, yak? introduced after complexes consisting of 
place names and a nominative ending. The place 
names in question are tudī, salātura, varmati, kūcavāra. 
By (2) 1. 3. 10, the bases and affixes given in (6) 4. 3. 94 
are related in order, so that the rule accounts for taudeya, 
Salaturiya, vārmateya and kaucavarya, with the respective 
affixes dhaK, cha.N, dhaN and yak. Another rule (2)1.3.10 
serves to interpret is (7) 3. 1. 134: nandigrahipacadibhyo 
lyuņinyacaļ, which enumerates three affixes: Lyu, JVinl, 
4C. These are introduced respectively after verbal 

"By anuvrtti, one understands in (6) 4. 3. 94 sosya and 


abhijanah of earlier rules (4. 3. 89, 90). Details of the derivation 
need not be considered here. 

* Markers used by Panini are shown in upper case type. 
Affix-initial dh, ch are replaced by ey, īy respectively (7. 1. 2: 
āyaneyīnīyijah phadhakhacchagham pratyayādīnām). 

3 yu is replaced by ana (7. 1. 1: yuvor anākau). 
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bases belonging to three groups, which begin with 
nandi (nandana * who gladdens, son’), grah (grāhin * who 
seizes’), pac (paca * who cooks’). 

Paniniya-s accept that (2) 1. 3. 10 can also apply 
to interpret substitution rules such as (8) 6. 1. 78: 
eco'yavāyāvah (aci 77). This rule enumerates four re- 
placements: ay, av, ay, dv. The substituends for these 
are referred to by the termeG. According to (9) 1. 1. 71: 
ādir antyena sahetā, a term of the type T-M, consisting of 
an item J of an ordered set and a final marker M, 
denotes I and all intervening items that follow, up to 
M. The sound catalogue which accompanies Panini’s 
rules contains the subsets eo NV, aiauC. By (9) 1. 1. 71, 
then, ¿G of (8) 6. 1. 78 refers to the vowels e, o, ai, au. 
Together with (2) 1. 3. 10, then, (8) 6. 1. 78 provides 
that these vowels are replaced by a, av, y, 9, 
respectively, when a vowel (aC) follows. Pāņinīya-s 
agree that this substitution rule is thus to be interpreted. 

However, Pāņinīya-s disagree concerning a rule 
such as (10) 6. 1. 77: iko yan aci, a substitution rule in 
which, as in (8) 6. 1. 78, abbreviations are used to refer 
to groups of sounds. The term iK refers to the vowels 
i uyl ofthe subsets aiuN,r/ Kin Pànini's catalogue, 

1 Thus, Kasika (ed. Aryendra Sharma, Khanderao Deshpande. 
D. G. Padhye, Hyderabad: Sanskrit Academy, 1969-70), vol. II, 
ip tt ao tādi qua? dy àv ity ete ādešāh yathāsamkhyam 
(Mee s. ās i d Nar M vide ra. 
kaumudī (ed. K. P. Trivedi, Bombay, 1915) I. Sit aie 


(ed: Casib ss Sarma Caturveda, Paramegvarinanda Sarmā 
Bhaskara, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1958-61) I. 74 (sūtra 61). 
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AN to the semivowels y v r Í of the subsets hy v r T, 
I N, and aC refers to the vowels m the subgroups a 2 
u N,rl K,eo N, ai au G. Since ¿K and yAN, as inter- 
preted by (9) 1. 1. 71, designate four vowels and four 
semivowcls, one may consider that these are related in 
order, according to (2) 1. 3. 10. Indeed, (10) 6. 1. 77 
is thus interpreted by some Pāņinīya-s, as in the Rupa- 
vatāra and the Prakriyākaumudī. On the other hand, 
another Paniniya, Bhattoji Diksita, denies this and 
holds instead that (1) 1. 1. 50 serves to determine which 
semivowel replaces which vowel by (10) 6. 1. TES 
Moreover, this disagreement goes back to a much 
earlier time. (10) 6. 1. 77is cited as a rule which 
(1) 1. 1. 50 serves to interpret, in the Mahabhásya on 
this metarule: palatal i is replaced by palatal y, labial 
u by v, which is also labial, etc. This position is then 
rejected, with the claim that (2) 1. 3. 10 applies to 
determine what semivowel substitutes for which vowel. 
On the other hand, the Mahabhasya on (2) 1. 3. 10 
first says this metarule serves to interpret (10) 6. 1. 77, 


1 Rūpāvatāra Y. 8 (iko yaņādešo bhavati aci paratah samhitayam] 
yathāsamkhyaparibhāsājā atrāpi pravrttih). The Prakriyākaumudē 
(I.44-5) gives (2) 1. 3. 10 immediately after (10) 6. 1. 77, 
interpreting the latter with this metarule. 

2 For example, Siddhantakaumudi I. 55 (sūtra 47):... sudhi- 
upāsyah iti sthite sthānata āntaryād ikarasya yakāraļ. 

3 Mahābhāsya (ed. F. Kielhorn, 3rd ed. by K. V. Abhyankar, 
Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1962, 1965, 1972), 
vol. I, p. 120, lines 2-4: kim udāharaņamļ iko yan aci . . . tālustkānasya 
talusthana osthasthānasyausthasthāno yathā syātļ niatad asti| samkhyātānu- 
dešenāpy etat siddham. 
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then claims that (1) 1. 1. 50 applies to determine which 
semivowel replaces which vowel.! 
bat either (1) 1. 1. 50 or (2) 1. 3. ]0 š brought 
into play in connection with. (10) 6. 1. 77 is a conse- 
quence of how one considers the terms iX and yAŅ to 
be used. As noted earlier, these are abbreviatory 
terms which, in accordance with the convention estab- 
lished by (9) 1. 1. 71, denote i u riand yo rl. Now, 
according to (11) 1. 1. 69: an udit savarnasya capratyayah, 
a vowel aiurleoaiau ora semivowel y 7 las given 
in Panini’s sound catalogue and denoted by aŅ, pro- 
vided it is not an affix (apratyayah) , is a class name which 
denotes not just itself but any sound homogeneous with 
this.* Thus, a refers to eighteen vowels: short a, long 
à and extra-long 43, nasalized or not and with three 
possible pitches: high, low ora combination of the two; 
J denotes either simple y or its nasalized counterpart.® 
If, then, one considers that iK and yAN in (10) 6. 1. 77 
are immediately interpreted as denoting not only 
turļandyvrlbut also, by virtue of these being class 
names according to (11) 1.1. 69, sounds homogencous 
with them, and one also considers the metarules (1) 
1.1. 50, (2) 1. 3. 10 to be on a par, only the first may 
be brought into play in connection with (10) 6.1977 


: 1 Mahābhāsya I. 267. 8-9: kim ihodāharaņam) iko yan act . 
naitad astiļ sthāne'ntaratamenāfy etat siddham. — E 
? (11) 1. 1. 69 makes an 
to this discussion. 
* Similarly for other vowels and 
ai au have no short counterparts and rh 


other provision, which is not pertinent 


semivowels, except that e 0 
as no nasalized counterpart. 
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since the substituends and the replacements now given 
are not equal in number, so that (2) 1. 3. 10 cannot 
come into play. 

We have, therefore, the following issues to consider: 
Should a rule such as (10) 6. 1. 77, in which an abbrevi- 
atory term like 7K is used, apply with respect to long 
vowels as well as short ones, and, if so, is there some 
indication that Panini’s rules provide for this? If this 
is the case, is it possible to have a term such as iK refer 
to long vowels, given Pāņinrs rules as formulated? 
Finally are the metarules (1) 1. 1. 50 and (2) 1. 3. 10 
to be considered on a par or are their scopes such that 
the possibility of their competing for application does 
not arise? 

Semivowel replacement does indeed apply to 
long vowels in Sanskrit, and the Astādhyēyī comforms 
to this norm. Thus, for example, (12) 8. 2. 44: [vadibhyah 
(nistháto nak 42) provides that the ¢ of the affixes Kia 
and KiavaiU —referred to by the class name nistha— 
is replaced by z after a group of verbs, the first of which 
is li ° cut’: lüna- ‘ cut, lūnavat- ° who has cut.) To 
refer to this set of verbs, Panini uses the term lvādi, 
in which one has prevocalic lv instead of la. Moreover 
Pāņinian rules such as (10) 6. 1. 77 provide operations 
that apply not only to short vowels but also to 
such long vowels. In this connection, consider the 


1 As indeed they must, since Panini describes a contemporary 
language. His grammar is different, in so far as concerns rules 
for his bhāsā, from pratigakhya-s, rules of which account for 
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rules: (13) 6. 1. 102: prathamayoh Pūrvasavarņah (akah 
dirghah 101), (14) 6. 1. 104: nad ici, (15) 6. 1. 105: 
dīgrhāj jasi ca. (13) 6. 1. 102 provides that two conti- 
guous vowels Vi and Vz are both replaced by a 
single long vowel (dirgha)' if Vi is one of the sounds 
denoted by aK and V» is the vowel of an ending of 
the first or second triplets of nominal endings, that 1s, 
of a nominative or accusative ending; the single replace- 
ment is a long vowel homogenous with Vi; e.g., agni 
(< agni-au) * two fires (nom,-acc. du.),’ vayii (< väyu-au) 
‘two winds, orksàs (< vrksa-Jas) ‘trees (nom. pios 
(14) 6. 1. 104 is an exception to (13) 6. 1. 109: The 
long-vowel substitution stated therein does not apply 
if V, is an a-vowel and Vi is one of the vowels denoted 
by iQ; e.g., vrksa-au>vrksau ‘two trees, not vrksā2 
(15) 6. 1. 105 is another exception to (13) 6. 1.102; 
If Vi is a long vowel, the replacement in question does 
not apply both when V. is a vowel denoted by ¿Q and 
when it is the vowel of the ending Jas (nom. pl.); 
€.g., kumāryau (< kumārī-au) * two girls, kumāryas 
(<kumārī-Jas). Now, assume that aK denoted only 
the short vowels a i uy]. Were this so, (13) 6. 1. 102, 


relations between a padapātha and a samhitāpātha. Such rules 
need not cover features found in the languagc of the prātišākhya 
author but absent from the Vedic text for which he accounts. 

1 (13) 6. 1. 102—(15) 6. 1. 105 come under the heading of 
6. 1. 84: ekaļ pürvaparayoh. Rules of this section provide that one 
sound replaces two contiguous sounds. 

2 Dual forms of the type vrksā are allowed, but only for Vedic, 


and Panini accounts for them by a rule (7. 1 39: supa. luk 
specifically dealing with Vedic. y (7. 1. 39: supam suluk . . .) 
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would not provide for substitution where Vi was 
a long vowel, so that kumāri-au, kumari-as could not 
give "kumári, *kumāri-s by this rule. Hence, there 
would be no need to exclude such a substitution, in 
(15) 6. 1. 105. Yet Panini does just this. Conse- 
quently, it must be that (13) 6. 1. 102 does allow the 
single-vowel substitution in question when JV is a long 
vowel, so that «K must ultimately be considered to 
refer also to such long vowels. In the same way, iK 
of (10) 6. 1. 77, which should apply to give kumāryau, 
kumāryas, also should refer to long ī, etc. 

Of course, the above does not necessarily imply 
that Panini’s rules as stated properly provide for terms 
such as «K, iK to refer to long vowels. Indeed, the 
Mahābhāsya claims they do not. Consider now the 
arguments involved. The term aK consists of the 
vowel a, the first sound of the first subgroup in Panini’s 
sound catalogue, and the marker £ which closes the 
second subgroup of this catalogue. By (11) 1. 1. 69, 
this a can designate the class of a-vowels. However, 
it is claimed, i u r | denoted by aK according to (9) 
1. 1. 71 cannot refer to homogeneous long vowels, 
since these are not overtly taught in the sound catalogue. 
Therefore, an abbreviatory term such as aK is considered 
to refer to short iu ronly.! Further, against the claim 
that these short vowels denote long ones, the following 
is pointed out: A speech element that is uttered conveys 
a meaning, not one which is itself conveyed ; for example, 


* Vārttika 2 on 1. 1. 69 (tatra pratyaháragrahane savarnagrahanam 


anupadesát) with Patafijali’s explanation (Mahabhasya I. 178. 14-17). 
26 
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the term rk (nom. sg.), when uttered, refers to a verse 
but not to what such a verse conveys.! The suggestion 
is then made that the sounds of the groups a i u N, 
etc. in the sound catalogue be considered to refer to 
sets of sounds, according to (11) 1. 1. 69, within 
the sound catalogue itself, butthis too meets with an 
objection. One must follow a sequence such that: 


Sounds are taught in the sound catalogue, then conso- 
nants closing subgroups are classed as markers,? after 
which one can provide for abbreviatory terms such as 
aK, by (9) 1. 1. 71; only then is it possible, using the 
abbreviatory term aN, to provide, by (11) 1. 1. 69, 
that certain sounds denote sets of sounds. Consequently, 
(11) 1. 1. 69 cannot be used to let a i u, ctc.denote sets of 
sounds within the sound catalogue itself? One of two 
possible conclusions is drawn from the above. First, 
one may require that long vowels actually be taught 
in the sound catalogue: a à ii u à, etc. instead ofai u N, 
etc. Alternatively, one may take a step which allows 
domg away with having to state aN in (11) 1. 1. 69: 
Let the sounds a i u, etc. of the sound catalogue be 
treated as uttered in order to convey generic properties 


1 Mahābhāsya Y. 178. 17: nanu ca hrasváh pratiyamana dirghān 
sampratyāyayisyanti; 1. 1. 68 vt. 3: hrasvasampratyayād iti ced uccárya- 
māņasampratyāyakatvāc chabdasyāvacanam; Mahābhāsya 1. 178. 20: 
rg ity ukte sampathamatram gamyate nāsyā artho gamyate. 

* Each final consonant of the groups a i u n, r l k, etc. in 
Panini’s sound catalogue is a marker by 1. 3. 3: hal antyam. 


31. 1. 69 vt. 4: varnapatha upadeía iti ced avarakālatvāt 


paribhāsāyā anupadefah with Patañjali’ l i ibhágya, 
I. 178. 23-179.2). M uii shah 


* 1. 1. 69 vt. 5: tasmad upadesah. 
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a-ness, etc. which characterize classes of sounds; such 
class properties are taught in order to refer to such 
classes.1 Now, since Panini formulates (11) 1. 1. 69 
in the manner shown, with aN, it is patent that 
his sound catalogue comprises individual sounds and 
is not intended as a type listing. Nor does Panini 
follow the alternative of listing long vowels in his 
catalogue. Moreover, he does not need to adopt 
either of these alternatives, since the objections posed 
above are not cogent. To be sure, a term such as rk, 
when uttered, conveys its meaning, a verse, and not the 
meaning of any verse. It is also true that there is no 
general convention which would allow this. On the 
other hand, (11) 1. 1. 69 establishes a convention 
whereby given sounds refer to sets of sounds. It is 
therefore perfectly proper to say that a term such as 
aK refers, indirectly, to long vowels: according to (9) 
1. 1. 71, «K denotes in the first instance a ¿ur l, and 
according to (11) 1. 1. 69, these denote sets of vowels. 
This being accepted, the question arises whether a 
term such as 7K in (10) 6. 1. 77 should be considered 
to designate all the vowels ii u ür Fl immediately or 
whether, instead, one should proceed in the two steps 
shown, so that iK first designates i ur l. Consider 
the arguments of one Paniniya, Bhattoji Diksita, in 
favour of the first alternative. (15) 6. 1. 105 shows that 
abbreviatory terms such as aK, iK signify long vowels, 

11. 1. 69 vt. 7: savarnengrahanam aparibhāsyam ākrtigrahaņāt 
with Patafijali’s explanation (Mahabhasya Y. 179. 14-16). I have 
Omitted another argument leading to this suggestion. 
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so that, as can be seen from (12) 8. 2. 44, Semivowe] 
substitution by (10) 6. 1. 77 applies to i, ü, etc, 
The relation between a term like ¿K and the large 
set of vowels ¿ a, etc. is one of secondary signification 
(laksaņā), since the term bears a primary signifying 
relation (sakti) with zu 74 alone. Still, it is not proper 
to begin with this primary signification, letting Zur] 
and y v 7 l be related in order according to (2) 1. 3. 10, 
then having the former denote sets of sounds by (11) 
1. 1. 69. For, argues Bhattoji, this would allow 1 to 
substitute for r and r to replace /, since r and / are said 
to be homogeneous with cach other so that r denotes 
a set of sound including / and vice versa. Of 
course, this argument depends on having r and / be 
homogeneous sounds, and Kātyāyana would have this 
be.” However, Panini makes no such provision, so 
that Bhattoji's argument fails with respect to Panmis 
rules as stated. Consequently, it is best to consider 
that one should proceed in two steps, as shown. For, 
Panini does have separate rules whereby a term like 


iK. denotes first iu y l, and these in turn denote sets 
of vowels. 


1 Praudhamanoramā (ed. Gopāla Sastri Nene [KSS 125], 
Banaras, 1939) 124.33, bratyāhāragrahaņesu tadvācyavācye nirüdhà 
laksaņā dīrghāj jasi ca iti Jītāpakāt lvādibhyah iti nirdešāc ca] tenekšabdena 
safsastir grhyante yaņšabdena sapia ... ato nasti Jyathásamkhyam] na ca 
laksyārihabodhāt būrvabhāvinam fakyarthabodham ¿daya yathasamkhyam| 
CDL vacyam| evam api trtiyacaturthabhyam rkāraļkārābhyām pratyekam 
trimšadupasthitau lvarņānām rephddesasya rvarņānām lāde fasya ca prasanga tl 
asal) tha sihānentarātamasūtreņaivestasiddhiļ -.. So also elsewhere. 

1. 1. 9 vt. 5; rkāraļkārayoh savarnavidhih. 
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It remains to be seen whether one is to go through 
both these steps before a metarule such as (1) 1. 1. 50 
or (2) 1. 3. 10 comes into play. In this connection, 
consider again (8) 6. 1. 68: eco”yavāyāvah. | Suppose one 
immediately lets e o ai au, denoted by ¿G according to 
(9) 1. 1. 71, refer to sets of vowels by (11) 1. 1.69. It 
would then not be possible properly to apply (8) 6. 1. 78. 
Not all the substituends are included in an ordered 
list, and the substituends and their possible replace- 
ments are not equal in number. Hence, they cannot 
be related in order according to (2) 1.3.10. Nor could 
(1) 1. 1. 50 determine which substitute should replace 
which particular substituend. For example, consider 
whether ay or ày should be allowed to occur for an ai. 
One cannot say that dy is selected because it has an 
open vowel and a too has such a vowel! For, m 
order to state phonologic rules, Panini treats a- and 
ā-vowels as like in quality, both open. Hence, ay 
too is treated as a complex with an open vowel, so that 
this also could substitute for an ai. Clearly, (8) 6. 1. 78 
cannot apply properly unless (2) 1. 3. 10 serves to 
relate e o ai au denoted by eC with the replacement 
ay av dy āvin order. Moreover, this does not mean that 
(1) 1. 1. 50 can no longer come into play with (8). 
6.1. 78. As shown, vowels such as e 0 ai au are made 
class names designating sets of vowels, so that e represents 


t This possibility is considered in the Makābkāsya on 1. 3. 10 
(L. 269. 7: samvrtāvarņasya samortāvarņo vivrtāvarņasya vivrtāvarņo). 

* The final rule ofthe grammar (8. 4. 68:aa) then reinstitutes 
Phonetically close a. 
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both high and low-pitched e-vowels. (8) 6, 1. 78 
should provide for a replacement dy or ay, depending 
on whether the substituend is é or e: the replacement 
should be the one most similar to thc given substituend. 
So far as concerns (8) 6. 1. 78, then, the following con- 
clusions are warranted. Both the metarules (1) 1. 1.50 
and (2) 1. 3. 10 serve to let this substitution rule apply 
properly. (8) 6. 1. 78 has the term «C, which, by (9) 
1. 1. 71, denotes the vowels e o ai au. (2) 1. 3. 10 is a 
syntactic rule of interpretation whereby terms and their 
significants are related in a particular manner: the 
vowels denoted by ¿G and the substitutes ay av ay àv, 
being equal in number, are related in order. Though 
eC directly denotes only e o ai au, these are in turn class 
names which, by (11) 1. 1. 69, ‘designate sets of homo- 
geneous vowels. Substitutes dy, ay, etc. replace given 
members of these sets in accordance with (1) 1. 1. 50. 

What has been shown to hold for (8) 6. 1. 78 
should hold also for other substitution rules where 
abbreviations interpreted by (9) 1. 1. 71 are used. 
Accordingly, (10) 6. 1. 77 should be interpreted as 
follows. The substituends i y r Í and the replacements 
Jor, denoted by iK and yAN according to (9) 1. 178 
1.3. 10. In addition, i, u, 
ets of homogeneous sounds, 


rule (16) turlvarņānām „av 
comparable in its formulat 
grahitacādibhyo Luninyacah, 


aralā aci. This would be 
lon to (7) 3. 1. 134: nandi- 
The latter has the term 
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nandigrahipacádi (abl. pl. -ādibhyah), a  bahuvrihi 
compound such that gdi * first is construed with each 
member of an included dvandva consisting of nandi, 
grahi and pac, so that term refers to three sets, the first 
members of which are nandi, grah and pac. The affixes 
Lyu, Ninl and aG are related in order with these sets. 
Similarly, (16) contains a dvandva compound such 
that varna ° sound set’! is construed with each of the 
terms 7 u 7 (so that the compound refers to i-, u-, r- 
and /-vowels. These sets are related in order to y » r 4 
which respectively replace i-, u-, r- and [-vowels. (16) 
and (10) 6. 1. 77 both provide that y v r l occur instead 
ofi š f before vowels. These are also equivalent in 
their manner of providing this, if (10) 6. 1. 77 is given 
the interpretation shown, so that (2) 1. 3. 10 serves to 
relate in order the vowels and semivowels which iK 
and yAN denote by (9) 1. 1. 71. By (11) 1. 1. 69, 
these vowels and semivowels are further terms that 
denote classes of sounds, so that terms such as i and 
ivarna are equivalent. 

The point crucial to the above is that (2) 1. 3. 10 
relates sounds which abbreviations such as ¿K denote 
in accordance with (9) 1. 1. 71. As shown, only in 
this way is it possible to have (8) 6. 1. 78 apply properly. 
As further support for this procedure, consider now 

t The Taittirivyaprütifükhya (ed. K. Rangacharya, R. Shama 
Sastri, Mysore, 1906) has a rule (1. 20: hrasvo varņottaras trayanam) 
according to which a term in which a short vowel is followed by 


vama denotes a set of short, long and extra-long vowels, e.g., ivarņa 


denotes i, i and tri-moric i3. This usage involving varņa is wide- 
Spread and well known. i 
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(17) 3. 1. 33: syatāsī lrlutoh. This rule introduces the 
post-verbal affixes sya and tāsi to derive forms such as 
dāsyāmi ° L shall give,’ adāsyam * 1 would (have) give(n), 
dātāsmi ° L shall give (sometime after today)” These are 
gotten from dd-mi, dā-am, dā-mi, which in turn derive 
from forms with three L-affixes: dā-(R T, da-l RN, dä-lUT. 
According to (17) 3. 1. 33, sya and fāsi occur if verbs 
are followed by endings which replace JR and LUT. 
Now, it is obvious that lut of lrlutoh refers to the L-affix 
LUT. On the other hand, /r here refers to the IR 
common to two L-affixes, (RT and IRN. If one con- 
siders the L-affixes ultimately at issue, there are three 
such affixes, to be associated with sya and last. These 
five affixes could not be related in order by (2) 1. 3. 10. 
However, the members of the pairs JR, ZUT and sya, 
tāsi can be related in order by this metarule. Further, 
only thus can one have (17) 3. 1. 33 account for proper 
forms. Moreover, it is clear that Panini refers to such 
pairs in this rule, since he uses the dual forms syatasi 
(nom. du.) and lrlufoh (loc. du.) 

To summarize: Panini adopts two conventions for 
referring to groups of elements. First, there is a con- 
vention whereby abbreviations are used to refer to 
elements of ordered sets, For example, ¿K denotes the 
vowels turf, eC denotes the vowels e o ai au, given 
in this order in Pāņini’s sou 
there is a convention such 
catalogue are made term 
Thus, for example 
grammar also has a 


nd catalogue. In addition, 
that certain sounds in this 
s which refer to sets of sounds. 
» 2 refers to all i-vowels. Pāņini's 
metarule, 1. 1. 50: stane ntaratamah, 
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whereby, given a choice of possible replacements for 
a substituend, that one is selected which is most similar 
to the substituend, and another metarule, 1. 3. 10: 
yathasamkhyam anudesah samānām, which serves to relate 
in order equal-numbered entities enumerated in rules. 
Some substitution rules in which abbreviations like 
¿K are used can be applied using either of these two 
metarules. For example, 6. 1. 77: iko yan aci uses the 
terms 7K, E AIN and aC to provide for semivowel re- 
placement: i ù f l are replaced by y v r l before vowels. 
Since ¿K and yAN denote i u r | and y v r l, these can 
be related in order by 1. 3. 10. Further, i, u, etc. 
denote sets of homogeneous sounds: i-vowels, u-vowels, 
etc. The sounds thus denoted by iu rļ and y » r L 
cannot be related in order by 1. 3. 10: Still, the proper 
replacements can be gotten by 1. 1. 50. However, 
there are other substitution rules in which abbrevia- 
tions are used and which can apply properly only if 
the sounds denoted by these abbreviations are related 
in order with other sounds. For example, 6. 1. 78: 
eco’yavayavah can account for desired results only if 
€ 0 ai au denoted by eC are related in order with ay av 
ay av. From such decisive instances, it follows that 
rules such as 6. 1. 77 should be applied in the same 
manner: the elements which such abbreviations im- 
mediately denote are related in order with members of 
another set of the same number. There is also other 


Supporting evidence to show that this is the procedure 
intended by Panini. 
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SARVESWARA SHARMA PERI 


CORRECTNESS OF THE VOCATIVE SINGULAR 
FORM SUBHRU 


THE vocative singular form subhru has been widely used 
in Sanskrit literature from the Mahabharata to the 
Naisadhiyacarita,! but the form is not correct according 
to the rules of Panini. Grammarians from Vāmana 
onwards have discussed the question and tried to defend 
the popular usage, but it scems to be indefensible. 
The word subhrü cannot come under the category 
of nadi by Pāņini's rule Jü stryakhyau nadi (1. 4. 3) 


5 


1 Subhru has been found in the following works: 

Mahābhārata: 1. 72. 12 (—1. 3267); 13. 41. 8 (13. 2314); 

13. 134. 1 (= 13, 6748) 

Kumārasambhava: 5. 43 

Vikramorvašīya: 3. 29 

Bhattikāvya: 6. 11 

Malatimadhava 3. 8 

Subhāsitaratnabhāņdā gara: 
p- 307. 70 

Otto Bohtlinck’s Indische Sprüche: 241 (= Vikramārkacarita, 63 = 

Simhasanadvatrim Sika) 

Srutabodha 

37 (= Knopp's Dissertation p. 101) 

Bhagavatapurana 4, 3. 20; 4. 25. 27; 4.96. 93: 9. 19. 12; 
4. 25. 30; 9. 20. 15 : 

Sukasaptati 2. 19 

Brahmapurāņa: 53. 10 

Naisadhiyacarita 8, 99 


p. 307. 65 (= Gaurapalicāšikā); 
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because of the negation neyanuvarsthānāv astrī (1. 4. 4) 
for the word subhri takes the augment uzat. Therefore 
the short form for the vocative ordained by the rule 
ambarthanadyor hrasvah (7. 3. 107) is not possible in this 
case. 


The discussions on this problem can be divided 
into two schools. In one no concrete solution is given, 
and even if one is given it is not satisfactory; in the 
other attempts have been made to defend the usage. 

(1) Haradatta refers! to the Kumarasambhava (5. 43) 
usage of the term and says thatitis a mistake. He then 
refers to a solution suggested by some scholars. This 
is based on the Paribkāsā: sakrd baddham anityam, dvir 
baddham ca subaddham (* whatis once prescribed is not in- 
variably valid, but what is twice prescribed is invariably 
valid). This Paribkāsā is inferred from the sūtra tado 
dā ca (P. 5. 3. 19) where the suffix dā is prescribed after 
tad, even though it is already prescribed in saruatkanya- 
kimyattadah kāle dā (P. 5. 3. 15). Hence nmadisamjüa 
by neyanuvansthànás astri (P. 1. 4. 4) taught only once 
need not be invariably valid; and the short form subkru 
by ambarthanadyor hrasvah (P. 7. 3. 107) is possible. 

This Paribhāsā cannot be accepted; otherwise, 
every rule of Panini becomes optional, unless repeated. 


This is not found in the Makābhāsya. And Kātyāyana 


I 1 * atha katham * vimānanā subhru kutah pitur grhe” iti] pramáda 
een) anye tv āhuķ :- anityo "yam pratisedhah, sakrdbaddhatvāt| tathā 
2 paribhāsā “ sakrdbaddham anityam dvirbaddham ca subaddham” iti] 


atra ca Jūāpakam tado dāvacanam (tado dā ca P. 5. 3. 19) ity āhuk| 
Haradatta on P. 1. 4. 4). 
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has rejected the rule tado dā ca, saying that it is already 
prescribed: /ado dāvacanam anarthakam vihitatvāt, 

(2) Another solution suggested by Vāmana! and 
repeated by Mallinātha and many others is by assum- 
ing that another suffix a is added to the ü-ending word 
subhrü and thus have it under Nadi Sroup and thereby 
have the short vocative form subhru by ambárthanadyor 
hrasvah. 

But though the term subhrü has not been used in 
any of its declensional form by Panini, Katyāyana or 
Patañjali, Panini mentions the word dfrū in the Sūtra: 
aci šnudhātubhruvām yvor iyanuvanau (P. 6. 4. 77). Hence 
the substitute uvaů comes always, whether the word 
bhrū comes alone, or compounded with any other word, 
because this rule is prescribed under the gencral rule 
angasya (P. 6. 4. 1). Hence the form subhruvau is 
acceptable to all; and it cannot come under nadi-samjna. 

(3) Bhattoji Diksita does not refer to the possible 
adding of the suffix gi in this case, since he knows it 
cannot be accepted in the face of Pànini's clear state- 


ment. He gives the correct form as he subhrüh, with a 
long ü and visarga. 


He refers? to the futile attempt of some to make the 


1 ūkārāntād apy ūnpravriteh (5. 2. 48) 
kvacid bhavati] kvāsau 


on P. 4. 1. 66) iti/ a 


uta iin vihita ūkārāntād apt 
bravrttihļ *aprāņijātes cārajjuādīnām” (Vārttika 
y labüh, karkandhūh, ity udáharanam] tena ** subhru 
kim sambhramena >> atra subhrufabda ūni siddho bhavati] ani tv asali 
subhrūr ut at | (Vāmana's kKāvyālankārasūtravrtti, 5. 2. 48). 
t * kecit tu “pami? (P. 1. 4. 5) ity ato và grahanam ihāpakrsya vyavasthi- 
tavibhasam cāšritya samädadhuh tan mandam/ tathā satīha nañgrahanasya 
vāmi ° ity uttarasūtrasya ca valyarthyapatteh] anye tu * sāmānye napu- 
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negation of nadi samjüg optional by bringing back the 
particle và from the next rule vāmi (P. 1. 4. 5) to neyan- 
uvansthanav astri (P. 1. 4. 4), and rejects it saying that 
if that were the intention of Pāņini he would have 
worded the sütra * veyanuvan — 

Bhattoji offers a solution to the problem on the 
basis of Sāmānye napumsakam (use of neuter gender in 
general); in that case the short form subhru is possible. 
His reference to this view as kathamcit shows that it 
is not acceptable to him. 

Haridiksita, grandson of Bhattojidiksita and teacher 
of Nāgeša, refers! to the usage of the term in Bhatti- 
kāvya and introduces two new ideas on the solution of 
the problem. He rejects the solution based on Samanye 
napumsakam, since in the Bhattikāvya passage, Rama is 
addressing Sita, and the neuter gender is not appropriate 
there. He also criticises the solution on the basis of the 
Paribhásà, naüghaiitam anityam (‘a rule containing the 
negative zañ is not invariably valid); this Paribkāsā 
is not found in the Makābkāsya. 

Nāgeša discusses the problem? and tries to solve 
the Bkattikāvya usage on the ground that Rama suffering 


sākam” iti kathamecit samādadhuh|” (Bhattojidīksita's Praudha- 
manorama together with Sabdaratna by Haridīksita and Bhairavi by 
Bhairavamišra, Ajantastrilingaprakarana, p. 314). 

t iti anena Sītāvirahiņo Rāmasya vākye Sītāyā eva vivaksitatvenedam 
apy aprayojakam iti sūcitam | ° naūghatitam anityam ° (paribhāsā) iti tu 
hāsyānuktatvān na laksyasamskāropayogi|”* (Haridīkšita's Sabdaratna 
i mentary on Praudhamanoramā, p. 315. 10ff) 

à * kuàsi he subhru” iti] Rāvaņena Sitapaharottaram Rāmavilāpo 
Jam vidhinā hapitas tyājitah sa ‘he subhru kvāsi” iti evam baku 
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from the separation of Šītā makes the grammatica] 
mistake, since he is not careful. He follows Haridiksita 
regarding the other two points. The argument based 
on absentmindedness cannot be accepted, since the 
usage is found in other cases also; tabsentmindedness 
cannot be taken as a criterion for grammatical ‘Mistakes. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that the vocative 
singular form subhru, though used extensively by poets, 
is grammatically incorrect. The real problem is how 
to stop the negation of nadīsamjūā to subhrü. The 
solutions based on the Paribhása-s sakrd baddham anityam 
and naüghatitam anityam and the väritika sāmānye napum- 
sakam are shown to be unacceptable. The solution 
based on the mental condition of the speaker is also 
defective. The addition of ai to the word subhri 
cannot be accepted, since Panini uses the word bhrü 
with uvat, and thereby prevents bhra as well as subhrü 
from being included under nadi. Hence the hrasva 
ordained for nad? cannot come for subhrii. 


vilalāpety arthah| * neyan. , » 
nisedhat prasnah| * pramāda ° 
pramādah| sa ca virahaposa 
Sabdendusekhara together w 
prakaraņam, p. 383. Off.) 


ity anenāvayavasya samudāyasya ca naditva- 
iti] virahapiditatvendnavadhanalaksano "tra 
thatudt kavye guņah|” (Nāgcša's Laghu- 
ith Bhairava's Candrakalà, Ajantastrilinga- 
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SUSAN OLEKSIW 
DICING IN THE MRCCHAKATIKA 


The Mrechakatika, attributed to King Südraka, has 
long been noted for its wealth of technical material 
on a varicty of subjects, including several refer- 
ences to specific dicimg games. The analysis and 
classification of different types of dicing games 
has been most extensively dealt with by Lüders 
in his monograph Das Wiirfelspiel im alten Indien 
(1907); the relevant material in the Mrcchakatika, 
however, has received relatively little attention. 
It is proposed here to supply information on the 
three dicing games referred to in the play, which 
have been neglected or incorrectly perceived by 
Liiders and others; the games are referred to in 
Act 2, during the so-called gamblers’ scene. 


In the Mrcchakatika (Mrech.) the term for a die 
does not appear in the same passages with the terms 
from dicing games found in Act 2; reference to dice is 
found in Act 4in a description of one of Vasantasenà's 


apartments (4. 27. 37): the compound pasaapitha 
(pasakapitha) ` dicing board ’ contains the common term 


es die, pasaka, which has been well researched by 
E StS 9 (1907s: 46:1) certe bitha is one of several 
Ynonyms for the board on which the dice are thrown 
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and may be marked or unmarked according to the 
particular game. 


PASŠAKA GAME 1 


The first reference to a dicing game in Act 2 is 
found in the samvdhaka's entrance speech: 

navabaudhanamukkde via gaddahie hà tādido mhi 

gaddahie] 

angalaamukkde via $allie ghadukko via ghādido mhi 

fattie]] (2. 1) 

I was kicked by the gaddahi as though by a mule 

just released from its fetters; I was struck by the 

sattī like Ghatotkaca struck by the spear hurled 

by Karna. 
The references to a specific game are to be found in 
the terms gaddahi (gardabhi) ‘female donkey’ and Satti 
(Sakti) * spear; the strict definitions of both terms are 
incapable of conveying the meanings of the terms in 
dicing. The Sanskrit commentators, Prthvidhara and 
Lalladiksita, interpret the terms as designations of 
cowrie shells; they tell us nothing about the game or 
the meanings of the terms in the game. 

One of the terms is found in the Bower MS., which 
contains in part a text on reading oracles according 
to casts of the dice; the text is assigned to a.p. 350-500 
by Hoernle (1892b: 37-38), which is the same period 
as the play. The Bower MS. lists casts of the dice 
and supplies for each a verse on its significance for the 
person requesting the oracle reading. The verses are 
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not important for our purposes, but the designations 
of two of the dice throws and the manner of obtaining 
them are. The introduction to this part of the MS. 
states that three dice, each marked with a pot, discus, 
or elephant, are to be used (Hoernle 1892a: 135 line 3). 
The three dice are called prasaka-s, which would certainly 
seem to be the correct Sanskrit term for a die rather 
than payaka, although Liiders feels that prāsaka and 
pāšaka are both Sanskritizations of a more authentic 
vernacular päsaka (1907: 16). According to the Bower 
MS., the dice are tossed onto a board (arti) that is 
divided into squares; each square on the board is 
marked with the number 1, 2, 3, or 4, and, consequently, 
each number designates three squares, e.g., three 
squares would be marked with the number 4, and so 
forth (Hoernle 1892a: 132). Therefore, each tossing 
of the dice would produce three numbers by the dice 
falling on three specific squares; the sequential order 
of the numbers is determined by the figures on ihe dice 
of the pot, discus, and elephant, which determine 
first, second, and third place, respectively (134). 
Hoernle explains the numerical grouping that results 
from this procedure. 
Of such groups there would necessarily be three 
different classes, according as the same number 
occurred in the group thrice or twice or once; 
thus the group might be 444, or 443, or 432. It 
follows that there would be 20 possible groups, 
and that every throw of the dice would indicate 


one of these 20 groups. (1892a: 133) 
27 
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In other words, the three dice and twelve Squares of 
the board can produce a total of 64 possible numerical 
combinations; these are ordered into 20 groups, 
The MS. is concerned with naming each group and 
then giving verses on cach sequence within the group. 

One of the twenty groups is termed saktiļšaktī, 
which designates the sequence 341 and any of its five 
variations (134, 413, 314, 143, 431) (Hoernle 18922: 
136). Sakti is also one of the terms used by the 
samvāhaka. The Bower MS. uses the term khari, a 
synonym for gardabhi, the other term used by the 
samvühaka, to designate the sequence 112 (the variations 
211 and 121 are missing from the text; 1892a: 137 
line 5); we shall return to this group. 

A similar method for oracle reading is found in 
the Pasakakevali, an early astrological text. Weber 
describes the procedure according to this text: 

[The dice] must be considered three in number and 

four-sided (pyramid-shaped), respectively equila- 

teral, and designated with 1, 2, 3,4... 64 

possibilities are also therefore distinguished . - - 

(1859: 162) 

Weber states that the sequential order of the numbers 
is determined by the order in which the dice are tossed 
(163). Although here the numbers are inscribed on 
the dice rather than on the playing board, the three 
dice produce the same twenty groups and the 64 
numerical combinations found in the Bower MS.; the 
two texts know only minor variations in the procedure 
for producing the same numerical sequences. 
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The Bower MS. is consistent m naming all the 
given numerical sequences in one group with the 
same term (e.g., the sequence 341 and its five 
variations are all termed šaktt), but the Pasakakevali is 
not consistent, and occasionally names some sequences 
in a group by a different term. Nevertheless, in the 
Pasakakevali, the term Saktt designates the tosses 314 
and 143; in the Bower MS. the same designation is 
given for the entire group to which 314 and 143 belong. 
In the Pāsakakevalī two variations of this group are 
designated separately: 134 is termed vijaya and 431 
fakaía (Weber 1859: 170 verse 36 and 179 verse 163); 
no designations are given for 341 and 413. The 
designation sakata ° cart’ may be a variant or a cor- 
ruption of sakti (cf. Lūders 1907: 34). 

The Pāsakakevalī also deals with the group of 
dice throws based on the sequence 112. The text 
designates the sequence 112 as kartari, but leaves 
the variations 121 and 211 unnamed (Weber 1859: 
168-80; dice throws are listed in numerical order). 
In the Bower MS. the sequence 112 is termed khari, 
but the variations 121 and 211 are missing from the 
text. Weber doesnot interpret kartari in the Pasakakevalt 
as the term for a group of tosses but instead considers 
it a general indication of an unfortunate cast of the dice 
(164); this seems unjustified in view of the consistency 
of the text in giving specific names for dice throws. 
Lüders suggests that kartari is corrupted from khari 
(1907: 31); it is tempting to see in kartari an erroneous 
effort to correct gardabhi to what might appear to be 
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more correct Sanskrit form (with the exccption, of 
course, of the final syllables in both words: -ri and -bhi), 
i.e. Pkt. garda- >Skt. karta-. Nevertheless, on the basis 
of how the terms are used in the text, khari, karlari, 
or gardabhi would be the name for the group contain- 
ing the sequence 112 and its variations 121 and 211. 
This seems preferable to Weber’s interpretation of khari 
as simply a general term for a bad cast of the dice. 

On the basis of the material in the Bower MS. and 
the Pasakakevali, it is clear that in the Mrcch. the Samva- 
haka is referring to two specific groups of dice throws: 
sakti (134 and its variations) and gardabhī (kharī or 
kartarī) (112 and its variations). The mere use of the 
terms in the play, however, does not indicate which 
particular sequence among the possible variations 
resulted from the casting of the dice, nor if the dice 
throws belonged to the samvāhaka or to his opponent. 

A description of this type of pasaka game and its 
rules is found in the Vidhurapanditajataka (545); in this 
text the general term for a group of sequences is aya. 

. rajataphalake suvaņņapāsake thapayimsu. Pu turilo 
“Maharaja pāsakesu aya nama,malikam sāvaļam bahulam, 
santi bhadrādayo catuvīsati. tesu tumhe attano rucca- 
nakam ayam gaņhaihā ” * ti ā., raja *sādhū"” "ti bahulam 
gauhi Pu —sāvaļam, atha nam raja ā.: lena hi tata 
māņava pasake pajehiti,” ** Maharaja pathamam mama 
vāro nā pābuņāti, tumhe pājethā” "ti, raja "sādhū” *ti 
sampaticcht. ... Raja tatiyam pi pāsake khipitvā 
attano parājayāya bhassante ñatvāäpi Puņņakassānubhā- 
vena hattham pasāretvā gaņhitum nāsakkhi, te rañño 
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parājayāya patimsu. Tato Pu- pāsake khipi, te attano 

jinantā patimsu, . .. (Fausboll 1964: 281-82) 

„.. They arranged the silver board and golden 

dice. Punnaka quickly said, * O King, among the 

pasakas are the ayas called malika, savata and bahula; 
there are 24, beginning with bhadra; among those 
choose the aya that pleases you.” The king said, 

‘Good,’ and chose bahula. Punnaka chose sēvata. 

Then the king said to him: ‘Then, O venerable 

young man, throw the dice.’ "O King, I shouldn't 

take the first turn; you throw. The king agreed, 
saying, ‘Good.’ ... The king tossed the three dice, 
and knowing his dice were falling to defeat by the 
power of Punnaka, stretched out his hand, but 
was unable to catch them; the losing āya fell to the 
king. Then Punnaka threw the dice; his three 
fell in the winning cast. 
The rules of the game are clear from the narrative. 
Each player chooses an daya or group of sequences 
(three specific numbers with variations allowed in the 
order) by name. The player tosses the dice; if the 
dice produce the āya chosen, the player wins. The 
game depends on the casting of a predeclared aya. It 
is not stated in the text if, in this game, the numbers 
are on the dice or on the playing board. 

The jātaka refers to 24 āya-s or groups of dice 
throws, while the Bower MS. lists 20. Twenty-four 
Sroups are not mathematically possible on the basis of 
2, 3, or even 4 dice and must be an error for twenty. 
The term aya, used in the jātaka as a general term for 
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any group of dice throws or set of sequences, is also 
found, though rarely, in the Pasakakevalj (Weber 1859. 
170 verse 36, where sequence 134 is called an aya 
(not dya) and termed vijaya; 1859: 179 verse 163, where 
sequence 431 is called an ¿ya and termed Sakata), 
Lūders interpreted the term as ‘ toss? (1907: 29-30), 
but as a general term for groups of dice throws, as in 
the jataka, it more probably means a set of sequences, 
It is interesting also that three of the four groups of 
dice throws named in the jataka are also found in 
both the Bower MS. and the Pāsakakevalī. Bhadra 
is given for sequence 421 and four variations (sequence 
124 is missing from the text) (Hoernle 1892a: 135-36). 
In the Pasakakevali bhadra is given for sequences 124 and 
214; other sequences in the group are unnamed or 
given alternate names (Weber 1859: 170 verse 26, and 
172 verse 60). In the Bower MS. sāvaja (Skt. sapata) 
is given for sequences 443, 434, and 344 (Hoemle 
1892: 135); in the Pāsakakevalī, the sequences 344, 434, 
and 443 are named Sakati, saphala, and vāmā, respec- 
tively (Weber 1859: 177 verse 138, 179 verse 171, and 
180 verse 177). In the Bower MS. bahula (Skt. vahula) 
is given for sequences 324, 432, 243, 423, 342 (sequence 
234 is missing from the text) (Hoernle 1892a: 135). 
In the Paíakakevali bahula is given for 234, saphala for 
324 (243, 342, 423, and 432 are unnamed); bahulà is 
also given for 322 (Weber 1859: 173 verse 84, 176 verse 
119, and 176 verse 113). In the Bower MS. mali 
(obviously related to Pali mālika) designates sequences 
343, 334, and 433 (Hoernle 1892a: 135); in the 
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Pasakakevalt mālinī designates 334 (Weber 1859: 177 
yerse 129). 

In the Mrcch. the samvühaka refers to two very 
specific casts of the dice, which are used in a particular 
pasaka game. The play records the same fāsaka game 
based on Zya-s or groups of dice throws that is found in 
the Vidhurapanditajataka and which serves as the basis 
for the method of oracle reading described in the Bower 
MS. and the Pāsakakevalī. 


PĀŠAKA GAME 2 


A second pasaka game is referred to by Darduraka 
during his entrance speech: 

iretāhrtasarvasvah pāvarapatanācca sositašarīrah| 

narditadarsitamārgah katena vinipātito yāmi|| (2. 9) 

The iretā took all my money; I withered at the fall 

of the pavara; the nardita showed me to the road, 

and I was ruined by the kata. 
The four dicing terms, Kata, tretā, pāvara, and nardiía, 
are related to known terms used in other games and can 
be traced in earlier sources. The value of tretā (three) 
is obvious. Prthvīdhara comments on the other terms: 
pāvara * düà^ ° pāvara' —two ; nardito ° nāndī* “ nardita= 
nāndī” katena ° pūrā’ * kaļa= pūrā. Prthvidhara’s com- 
ment on pāvara is clear, but he explains nardīta and 
kala by two unknown terms. 
__ Kata is found in Pali sources as a dicing term; 
it is used consistently throughout, and a single example 
will suffice. In the Majjhimanikaya (129) occurs 
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kaļaggaha ‘the kala toss’ (Chalmers 1899: 3. 178 
which is explained in the Mapjhimanikayatthakatha 2 
kaļaggahenā ti jayaggühena ‘by one having the kala 
toss means by one having the winning toss? (Homer 
1937: 230). The losing toss in these texts is consistently 
given as kali (Chalmers 1899: 3: 170) and explained 
as kaliggahend ti parājayena ° by the kali toss means by 
the losing toss’ (Horner 1937: 214). The Pāli term 
kata is derived from Skt. krta, which appears in several 
Vedic texts as a gambling term where it has the same 
value given it in the Pāli sources. Kali, the term for 
a losing cast of the dice, is also found in Vedic 
sources with the same meaning. Pali gaha is derived 
from Skt. glaha. 

The terms kta, kali and glaha have been analyzed 
by De Vreese in his article on the vibhitaka game (1948), 
and a brief summary of his findings is given here. De 
Vreese focused on what he called the ‘ secular * vibhitaka 
game (1948: 362, 350), which is played with a large 
number of wbhitaka nuts, the whole being called the 
durodara GIDA player grasped a number of nuts 
and threw them down to be counted. 

... before playing the dicers mentioned what they 

thought that the result of their playing would be, 

expressed by the word būrvokta. Ifthe event agrees 

with the pūrvokta, it is said krta, i.c. the pūrvokta 


is realized, and the game is won; if otherwise, the 


. . s > 
game 15 said kali and lost. From this it follows 


that the terms Erta and kali have not an absolute, 
but only a relative value. (354): 
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De Vreese also concludes that this was a game of odd 
and even (354), each player declaring his intended 
toss, making a glaha ‘ grasp” from the nuts (358), and 
throwing down the nuts to be counted and compared 
with his aforestated intent. This is the simple and basic 
vibhitaka game from which later, more elaborate games, 
which continued to use the original terms, developed. 
De Vreese notes at the end of his article that the terms 
trelà and dvāpara belong to another variety of vibhitaka 
game (362), which he has termed the * ritual’ oibhitaka 
game (350). 
Rudradatta, commenting on Apastambasrautasūtra 
5. 20. 1, describes a vibkītaka nut game which uses the 
terms krta, trata, dvāpara, and kali for casts of the dice 
(these are also, of course, the names of the four yuga-s) ; 
each cast of the dice is called an aya. 
krtatretādvāparakalināmāno — dyütaprakarà ye — kria- 
mayünamiti šrutāvayā ilyakhyayante| — nyuptesvaksesu 
catuskaso vibhajyamānesu yatra sarve bhagah sama 
bhavanti tatkrtam nama, atha yatrüntatastrayo? vasisyante 
sā tretā yatra dvau sa doabarah, yatra ekah sa kalihļ 
tathā ca Srutih ye vai catvāra stomāk krtam tat atha ye 
Patīca kalih sa iti] | tatraksanàm Satatvat krtena prakā- 
rena yajamāno vijināti vijayate]] 
The krta of the ayas = a manner of dicing with the 
terms Ārta, tretā, dvàpara, and kali; in fruti they are 
known as aya-s. When the dice cast are divisible 
by four and all parts are even (i.e. no remainder), 
that is called kria. When there is a remainder of 
thrée, that is called tretā; when the remainder is 
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two, that is dväpara; when the remainder is one, it 

is kali. Thus, according to Sruti, the four m. 

are kyta; when there are five stoma-s, it is kali. 

Since there are a hundred dicc, the sacrificer wins 

or loses by the kria mode. 

In this game, a large number of nuts is also used, but 
the winning toss must be divisible by four with no 
remainder; the remaining tosscs are those that are 
divisible by four with a remainder of one, two, or three, 
Again, as in the game described by De Vreese, the 
player grasps and throws down a number of nuts to 
be counted; if the durodara (total number of nuts) is 
divisible by four, the winning toss must also be divi- 
sible by four. (If the durodara were divisible by five, 
the winning cast would also have to be divisible by 
five.) 

Rudradatta also supplies information on a variation 
of this game when he refers to kali as the fifth stoma. 
The meaning of kali in a game having four as its basic 
unit led to its adoption as the winning throw when the 
basic unit is five (ie. Erta + 1 = kali). 

In the vibkītaka game, the terms have a relative 
rather than an absolute value. The kria must be 
divisible by four with no remainder, and its absolute 
value during any particular game will vary with each 
toss. That the most popular form of the game was 
one m which was used a quantity of nuts divisible by 
Sect te ofthe em i ii 

(AU md p er four (Sircar 1965: 231). 

ms found in the Mrcch., kata and 
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iretā, are now clear. Pāvara, defined as nic by = pos 
dhara, is obviously related to the term doapara > A x 
Rudradatta. The original form of the: terus 
can be reconstructed by Panini 2. 1. 10. 

aksašalākāsamkhyāh parina]| — 

The calculations of aksa-s and salaka-s is done by 
D [A vārttika further explains (Mahabhaásya on the 
above)]: 

aksadayastrtiyantah pürvoktasya yathā na tat] | 

Excluding the krta, the calculation of the dice, etc., 

up to the level of three is done by fari. 
The pūrvokta is what has been agreed upon as the 
winning cast based on the total number of nuts used; 
that is the number by which the dice must be divisible 
with no remainder (cf. above and Keith 1908: 825). 
According to this rule, therefore, kria plus one die would 
be *ekapari; kria plus two dice would be *dvapari, and 
kria plus three *éripari. These forms, however, do 
not occur; instead, dvafara occurs regularly (e.g., Taitt. 
S. 4. 3. 3. 1-2 and MBA. 4. 50. 24), and ekapara occurs 
m RV 10. 34. 2. As can be seen from the occurrence 
of tretā, dvapara, and kali (for ekapara) the rule of Panini 
was not followed, and other terms appeared in place 
E ārēja ms a specific die/dice calculation 
doàpara.. Lūders c E "n duce Insect dapati lar 
in E TE x foung the origin of pāvara 

White opa a rough hadarni AOT EDE 

° of the terms for casts of the dice found in the 


la 
Play, therefore, are related to earlier, known dicing 
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terms: Kata, trata, and pavara. Only the term nardita 
remains undefined. In a group of four casts of the dice 
in which £a/a is the winning toss, the remaining term 
nardita must be synonymous with kali, the losing toss, 
as Lüders correctly concluded (1907: 41). "Pie Origin 
of nardita, from «/nard ‘to sound, roar, bellow,’ asa 
gambling term is unknown, nor has it been found 
with this meaning in any other source. 

The Mrcch. contains terms that originally belonged 
to the vibhitaka game, and Lüders concluded from this 
that “the game with vibhitaka nuts still was current at 
the time of Mrech. (1907: 61) This conclusion assumes 
that the wbhitaka game underwent no further develop- 
ment up to the time of the play. Although De 
Vreese assigns these terms solely to the ritual game, 
he recognizes their later transfer to a pasaka game 
(1948: 362). 

Several later texts record games played with 
pāsaka-s which employ the four terms originally associ- 
ated with the vibhitaka nut game. Nilakantha, com- 
menting on MBh. 4, 50, 24, describes one payaka game 
that has adopted the four terms. 

... kramena ckadvitricaturankankitaih pradesair anka- 

catustayavan paso bhavati| tatra ckārikah kalih] duyanko 

dviparah tryankas tretā calurankah krtam| tatra dyüt 
parca sviyah paūca parakiyas ca dīnārādayah sthāpyante 
fad Mah. pasapraksepe Jady ekātika upary āyāti tarhi 
is eva Jito bhavati| yadi dvau tadā parakiyam 
patel idl astu a fies pad studio E. 2: 
Jam trayam sutyam ca trayam jitam| 
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caluraūkasya upari patane sarve’pi sviyah parakiyas ca 
jitā bhavanti| tathā ca kalipate jayo na asti dvaparadi- 
pate uttarottaraorddhyā jayo sti] 
There is pasa which is four-sided, with each side 
marked in order with 1, 2, 3, or 4 spots. There, 
one spot=kali. Two spots— deapara, three= tretā, 
four spots=kyta. In this dicing game, each of two 
sides puts up five dīnāra-s or other money. So then, 
ifin the cast of the dice the one turns up, then only 
one of one's own five dīnāra-s is won. If the two 
turns up, then two dinára-s of the other player and 
one of one’s own is won; if the three turns up, 
then three of one’s own and three of the opponent's 
are won. If the krta turns up, all ones own 
money and the opponent’s is won. And so, if the 
kali is cast, no one wins; if the two and the others 
are cast, the win is by an ever higher increase. 
This game is played with one die (pasa or pasaka) and 
a shared stake. The term Erta, as in the vibhitaka 
game, continues to designate the winning toss. Nila- 
kantha obviously has a very specific game in mind in 
which the kria and associated terms are fully integrated. 
With a change in the playing material, from nuts 
to dice, must come a corresponding change in the use 
of the terms. The spots on the dice have replaced the 
1, 2, or 3 extra dice (or nuts) by which a player lost 
in the vibhitaka nut game; Erta now represents the abso- 
lute value of four, whereas in the nut game it 
represented the most popular form of the game in which 
the winning cast was divisible by four. The terms now 
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represent absolute rather than relative values. The 
pāšaka, therefore, does not simply replace the Original 
large number of nuts or dice m the older game as De 
Vreese thinks (1948: 362); the pasaka material replaces 
the durodara and is marked with the numbers by which 
one could lose a game (1, 2, or 3 dice over the agreed 
upon number, the Erta), and with the number by which 
the nuts cast must be divisible, that is, four. There is 
evidence that the game could be played with a krta 
of five, but four was apparently sufficiently popular 
and common to survive into later games. 

Darduraka uses four terms, kaja, trata, pāvara, and 
nardita, for the absolute values of 4, 3, 2, and 1, 
respectively, each term referring to the marks on one 
side of a die. Although Zrtalkata would appear by 
custom to be the winning cast, there is no way of 
knowing in the play if this is the case in the specific 
game Darduraka refers to. 


KATTĀ GAME 


The third dicing game referred to in the Mrcch. 
is much simpler than the two preceding pasaka games. 
The samvāhaka, while fleeing from the king’s games 
master and his assistant, hides in a temple by posing 
as the idol. The posture does not deceive his pursuers, 
who turn to gambling on the temple floor. The 


samvāhaka identifies the third game by the term kattā. 
kattāšadde mņņāņaasša halai hadakam manussassa] 
dhakkāšadde vva ņa 


dādhivasša pabbhattalajasša|| (2. 5) 
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The sound of the kattā draws the heart of a poor 

man like the sound of a war drum draws the heart 

of a king dethroned. 
The kattā game, as the impromptu game of Māthura 
and his companion illustrates, needs no special playing 
surface and is played with an unknown number of shells, 
which can be carried on one’s person. The term 
kaltā has been omitted by Lüders (1907) in his analysis 
of dicing games, although he does devote a brief section 
to kapardaka-s * cowrie shells' used in ritual games (19). 

Neither Prthvīdhara nor Lalladīksīta defines kattā 
except as dyūtakaraņam yaya sā kattā, * kattā is that by 
which the game is played. Desīnāmamālā 2. 1 defines 
kaitā as andhiakavaddiasum kattāo, which the commentary 
glosses as andhikādyūtakapardikā ‘a cowrie used in gamb- 
ing’ (Pischel 1938: Glossary 92). While the cowrie shell 
may be used as a die, the very nature of the material 
will determine the type of game played; it is best, 
therefore, to translate kattā as cowrie shell rather 
than as die. 

The commentators on Mrcch. 2. 5 give some addi- 
tional information on the game; Lalladiksita’s is the 
more complete. He states: 

kau iti prasiddhah| nādi (nandi) pürvah (pūrā) 

iti prasiddhe| dyüta ityanyeļ 

The kāvis wellknown. The terms ndi (nandi) and 

pūrva (pūrā) are well known. Some consider Katta 

to be the game itself (i.e. name of abstract game). 
It is not clear what is meant by kau, though this may be 
a corruption of kata or the winning cast. Lalladiksita 
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has used here, however, two terms that he used in 
explaining two terms of the second type of páfaka 
game found in Mrcch. 2. 9. There, he explained 
nardita, the losing toss, as mandi nakki and kala, the 
winning toss, as pūrā. Here, however, he only notes 
the two tosses to be found in the kattā game without 
any explanation. Lalladīksita”s carlicr comment on 
one of the pasaka games establishes for the Katta game 
two kinds of tosses, probably corresponding to the two 
sides of the shell; the tosses arc nandi (or nādi or 
nakkī) and pūrva (or pūrā), the losing and winning tosses, 
respectively. 

Cowrie shells are not unknown in other texts 
as material for gambling; several passages on the 
Rājasūya sacrifice include a game played with 
cowrie shells. Mahidhara on Vaj. S. 10. 28 de- 
scribes the use of the shells and one method of playing 
this game. 

ajamānahaste dyūtasādhanabhūtān paiicāksān sauvarna- 

kapardān nidadhyāt|| . . . | caturņām aksāņām krtasamyna 

paficamasya kalir iti yada pañca apy aksā cekarūpā 
patanti ultānā avāūīco và tadā deviturjayah tatra kalih 
sarvān aksān abhibhavati . . .| 

One should put into the hand of the sacrificer 

the five golden kapardaka (cowrie) shells which are 

used for gambling. ... The term Erta is used for 
four dice; kali is used for the fifth. When all 
five dice fall uniformly facing upwards or down- 


wards, then the player wins; there the kali defeats 
all other dice. 
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Mahīdhara has combined information on two different 
games; the explanation of the cowrie shell game, 
however, is clear. The game is played with five 
shells and the manner of play is simple, in conformity 
with the material used: when all five shells fall in the 
same direction, cither facmg upwards or downwards, 
the game is won; otherwise, it is lost. A similar game 
is described by Sāyaņa in his comment on the Satapatha- 
brahmana 5. 4. 4. 6. The terms kria and kali are bor- 
rowed, as we have seen, from the earlier vibhitaka game, 
and Mahīdhara here calls the winning cast kali because 
five shells are used, not because the player casts a total 
of five dice from a stock of nuts or declares he will 
cast the five with dice; Mahidhara has confused the 
terms and their application. 
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T. BURROW 


FIVE NOTES ON SANSKRIT ETYMOLOGY 


1. nema- ‘ foundation ° 
AMONG the variety of meanings assigned by the 
lexicographers to Sanskrit nema-, but not otherwise 
recorded, we find nema- in the sense of ‘ foundation of 
a wall’ (prākāramūla-) and also in the sense of * root’ 
or * basis? (miila-). This word being only lexical, and 
associated with a variety of other meanings of doubtful 
validity, has naturally not attracted much attention, and 
insofar as it has, it has been held to be connected with 
nemt- ‘felly of wheel, rim’. There is in fact lexical 
authority also for nemi- in the sense of ‘ foundation of 
a wall’ (Galanos), but the meanings are very different, 
and it is not easy to sec how they can be connected. 

The word, though attested in no Sanskrit texts, 
has a considerable history in Indo-Aryan stretching 
from Pali to the modern languages. The evidence 


ABBREVIATIONS: AK=Amarakosa; AN=Anguttara-nikaya; 
BR=Sanskrit-Worterbuch of Bohthlingk and Roth; CDIAL= 
Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages by 
R. L. Turner, Oxford, 1966; Di D=Dravidian Etymological 
Dictionary (Burrow and Emencau, 1961); IE = Indo-European; 
NIA=New Indo-Aryan; PTS=Pali Text Society; BHSD= 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary (Edgerton, 1953); BSOAS= 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies; EWA= 
Etymologisiher Wérterbuch des Altindischen, 
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from these latter has been collected by Professor Turner 
in CDIAL, no. 7592, from which it can be seen that 
this family of words is very widespread in the modern 
languages, whereas nemí- felly ? isnot much represented. 
Typical examples are Hi. niw, neu, nei f., niwa m. 
‘foundation ’, P. niu, ni ° foundation ’, B. neo, Or. nia, 
‘foundation’, Bi. new ° foundation of a house wall’. 
To these forms should be added Hi. niwar ‘wooden ring 
or wheel at bottom of a well forming foundation 
of the superstructure of earth or masonry’, which 
is given separately at CDIAL no. 7594. Professor 
Turner puts these under the heading nemi- * rim, felly °, 
but although the modern forms confirm the existence 
of the lexical Sanskrit nemi- beside nema- in the sense 
of ‘foundation’, it remains difficult to see what con- 
nection there is between the meanings ‘rim, felly ° 
and ‘ foundation ’. 

The widespread NIA family of words meaning 
* foundation ” gives reality to the Sanskrit lexical word, 
which otherwise could hardly be taken more seriously 
than nema- in all the other manifold senses given by 
the lexicographers, such as * a hole’, ' deceit ’, ‘acting’, 
‘food’, etc. The modern languages do not provide 
evidence for the antiquity of the word in Indo- 
Aryan, but this is provided by Pali nema-, which, as a 
result of what has been so far established, can now be 
given its correct meaning. The meaning of this 
Pali word is given in the PTS dictionary as * edge, 
point; root’, with a reference to nemi-, and the com- 
pound gambhiranema- is translated * with deeply rooted 
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point, firmly established’. The meaning given 

; Š is 
guessed from the context, and partly influenced by 
comparison with nemi-, but now that we 
position to compare Skt. nema- and 
sentatives, it becomes quite clear 1 


the 
are m a 
its modern repre. 
rom the contexts 
that what we have here is this same word nema- 
‘foundation’. The contexts are all ccncerned with 
posts, pillars, etc. being firmly fixed im the ground. 
Thus AN 4.106 reads: ¿dha bhikkhave rañño paccantime 
nagare esika hoti gambhīranemā sunikhālā acalā asampavedhi, 
“ Here, O bhikkus, in a frontier town of a king there is 
a palisade with deep foundation , welldug in, immovable, 
not shaking”. Likewise AN 4.404 reads: seyyathá pi 
āvuso silāyūpo solasakukkuko tassa assu allha kukkū hetthà 
nemassa (v. 1. nemamgama) altha kukkū upari nemassa...”, 
Just as, sir, there might be a stone pillar eight 
cubits in length, and of that eight cubits of the base 
part would be below, and eight parts above the base 
part..." The text goes on to say that such a firmly 
founded stone pillar could not be shaken by wind or 
ram, and gives the reason: gambhīrattā dvuso nemassa 
sunikhatatta stlayūpassa * through the depth of the base 
portion, because the stone pillar has been well dug in’. 
Similar statements occur in AN 5.444, in this case 
referring to indakhila- and ayokhila-. Tt is clear that in 
all cases the word nema- refers to that part of the pillar 
or post which is dug into the ground, i.e. its base or 
foundation, making certain the identification of this 


word with Skt. nema- ‘ foundation ` and the NIA word 
derived from it. 
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In Prakrit, Sheth’s dictionary gives nema- in the 
sense of ‘root’ (mūl, jar) quoting canonical texts. 
This corresponds to the meaning ‘ mila’ given by the 
Sanskrit lexicographers. The Ardhamāgadhi Dic- 
tionary gives a rather peculiar meaning, ‘region OT 
portion protruding from ground level, divāl kā kinārā . 
It is likely that the real meaning involved is the prakara- 
mūla- of the Sanskrit lexicographers. 

In view of this evidence from Pali and Prakrit 
there can be no doubt that nema- * foundation ° belongs 
to the ancient word-stock of Indo-Aryan, and conse- 
quently an IE etymology should be looked for. This is 
not difficult to find. The root syllable of this word 
contains the guna grade of that LE root which appears 
in the preverb m ‘down’, and in the stem nimna- 
‘depth, low ground, depression; (adj.) deep, low, 
depressed, sunk. The related IE material is to be found 
in J. Pokorny’s Indogermanisches Etymologisches Wērterbuch, 
pp. 312-3, where forms with the guņa grade, as in 
nema-, are quoted from Greek: neiós ° fallow land’, 
netatos, néatos lowest", netothen ‘from the bottom’, 
netothi * at the bottom, under, beneath’, netatra gastēr 
‘lower part of the belly’. 

9. Sanskrit mārsa-, marisa,- Pali marisa. 

As a polite form of address the vocative marisa appears 
commonly in the Mahabharata, e.g. 1. 213. 8 na ca 
pašyāmi yah pārtham vikrameņa parajayet, api sarvesu lokesu 
sendrarudresu marisa, ‘1 do not see who could defeat 
Partha through military prowess, even in the three 
worlds including Indra and Rudra, O good sir. It is also 
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quoted (BR) from later literature, particularly 


a ae drama. 
In the main it is used only in the vocative as 


; a polite 
form of address, but examples of its use asa nominative 


are quoted from the Bhāgavata Purina. The lexico. 
graphers (in AK, etc.) quote it with the meaning Ārya- 
‘noble’. A corresponding mdrisa- is found in Pali 
used only in the vocative, ‘ worthy sir, good sir? both 
in prose and verse. 

There is an alternative form of this honorific 
form of address, without the penultimate i-vowel 
namely mārsa-. This form appears in Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, where it is more frequent than the 
alternative márisa-. It also has lexical authority (Hema- 
candra). A much earlier occurrence of this form is 
found in Kāfhaka-grhyasūtra 24.9: naiva bho ity āha na 
marsett. ‘ He does not say either bhoh or mārsa”. Here 
marsa as a polite term of address is used as more or 
less equivalent to bhoh. 

In deciding on the etymology of this term with its 
two variant forms it is necessary in the first place to 
decide which is original and which is secondary. Asa 
general rule it has been assumed that the form marisa is 
primary, and mārsa- secondary, the latter being regarded 
as a hyper-Sanskritism (Edgerton, BHSD, p. 431, 
EM E M RE On this basis Pali 
nike rae? ME dle Indian irm of Sanskrit 
ba a Pr A SN : This is E 
ug bipes ote “ten Peu since one woulc 
4 ninas u address to develop from 

e, resembling me” The 
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derivation is also impossible since although marisa- * like 
me’ exists in Prakrit, along with similar forms, tarisa-, 
etc., derived from Skt. mādrša-, tādrša, etc. no such 
forms are found in Pali. In Pali the forms are 
mādisa-, tádisa-, etc. and no forms are found with -7- as 
in Prakrit. We cannot derive Pa. marisa- from mādrša- 
when the latter word is invariably represented in Pali 
by mādisa-, and if the original meaning had been 
* like me”, how is it that mádisa- is not used in this sense ? 

An alternative suggestion by E. Leumann that this 
vocative is a development from the phrase mā risat 
‘let harm not come’ is ingenious but fanciful. 
Since then no satisfactory etymology can be found on 
the basis of the form mārisa-, it is worth while consider- 
ing the other possibility, that the original form of this 
word is mārsa- and that mārisa- is a hybrid Sanskrit 
form based on Middle Indian mārisa-, in which an 
epenthetic vowel -i- has developed between the -7- and 
the -s- as has happened in other cases (varisa-, harisa-, 
etc.). The fact that this form of the word (mārsa-) 
occurs in a Vedic ritual text provides good evidence for 
its authenticity, since such texts were always carefully 
preserved and handed down. The authority of such 
texts in matters of language is much superior to that 
of the later epic language. 

The long -d- of this stem mársa- is capable of two 
explanations. It could be accounted for as an instance 
of derivational vrddhi, or alternatively as a development 
of IE apophonic -o-, in which case the theoretical 
original form would be morso-. I have discussed this 
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latter development in detail in an article entitled * A 
new look at Brugmann’s law’ in BSOAS 38, pp. 55-80 
(1975). It was there pointed out that the change of IE, 
-0- to long -à- in Sanskrit, which accordin g to Brugmann 
took place only before single consonants is also found to 
occur before consonant groups, as in mārga-, etc. At 
the same time a process or levelling had obstructed 
this development in the majority of the derivatives in 
which this IE -0- had occurred, so that this -d- is to be 
found only in such forms as had escaped this process 
oflevelling. I take this marsa- to be one of these forms 
standing for IE morso-, a masculine o-stem of the usual 
type with o-grade of root, functioning as an agent 
noun. The root is IE mers- * to forget, overlook ’ which 
in Sanskrit mrs-mrsyate has developed the meaning of 
* be patient, tolerate, forgive’. From this the meaning 
of this vocative * gentle sir, kind sir’, has naturally 
developed. 


3 ranga- ‘stage’ 


Concerning the etymology of Sanskrit ranga- 
Stage" both Uhlenbeck and Mayrhofer accepted that 
it was m origin the same word as raùga- * colour, dye ,’ 
the latter, however, with query. Because make-up 
is used by actors on the stage a semantic development 
from the original meaning of rang - namely ‘colouring’, 
to ranga- ° stage ` has seemed to be feasible. But rai ga- 
in the theatrical sense does not mean * theatrical 
production > but purely and simply the actual stage 
on which the production takes place, and this makes 
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such a meaning development exceedingly unlikely. The 
same objection applies to the suggestion put forward 
by Professor Turner in CDIAL, no. 10561. Taking the 
meaning to have been originally ‘dancing’ and the 
noun raiga- to have been extracted from rantgabhūmi- 
he derives it from the rare root razig- * to move to and 
fro, rock’. This is not possible because evidence is 
lacking for the noun raùga- being used m the sense of 
‘dancing’. It means ‘stage, arena’ only and in look- 
ing for an etymology we must start from this meaning 
only. 

Since the art of drama developed at a certain stage 
in the history of Indo-Aryan, we must also bear in mind 
the question as to what this word may have meant be- 
fore this specialized meaning could develop. The 
answer to this question, as well as a plausible etymology, 
may be got by comparmg Khotan Saka rramga- * bank, 
ridge, shore °. This comparison shows that the original 
meaning of the Sanskrit word must have been ‘ elevated 
piece of ground, raised terrace, or the like ’, from which 
the classical meaning ‘stage’ could easily develop. 
It also takes back the history of the word to the Indo- 
Iranian period, although no further IE connections 
have been noted. 

This Sanskrit word has been borrowed into the 
South Dravidian languages. These words, which are 
given in DED, no. 166, with the suggestion that they 
are borrowed from Sanskrit, are as follows: Ta. 
aranku, arankam ‘stage, dancing hall, assembly hall, 
gambling house’; Ma. arariu * a stage, scene, place for 
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public exhibition’, Te. ardgu ‘a pial’, (B). aruñgu 
*id., terrace, raised a foot from the ground’. Here 
the Te. forms are particularly intcresting, since they 
preserve a meaning which we have assumed to be the 
original Sanskrit meaning, and which is nowhere 
preserved in Indo-Aryan. As was to be expected, in 
Ka. and Te., for ‘stage’ the pure Sanskrit word has 
been introduced (Ka. ranga, Te. rangamu). 


4. vesta- vestaka- ‘resin, gum’ 

These words are lexical only and have no related 
forms in Middle or New Indo-Aryan. They are listed 
by Mayrhofer (3. 263) under the root vest- * to wind or 
twist round’, which however does not provide a 
suitable development of meaning. In view of their 
slight attestation it might be considered hardly 
worth while to spend much effort on their etymology, 
but a fairly straightforward and simple derivation is 
available in the IE root ueis- given by J. Pokorny, 
IEW, p. 1134 with the meaning ‘zerfliessen, fliessen °. 
From this IE rootare derived also Skt. ves-, vesati * flows ° 


and English ooze. Further connections are Skt. visa- 
and related words for ‘ poison °. 


9. hira- ° diamond ° 


In his Dictionary of Khotan Saka H. W. Bailey 
assigns to the word ira- 


babir iade” the meaning ‘ precious stone, 
probably jade °. 


There is some uncertainty about this 
rendering, since of the two corresponding Sanskrit 
words which are cited, the word Sila is ambiguous, 
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whereas the other, vajra,- means * diamond’, and on the 
strength of this one might conclude that this was the 
meaning of the Khotanese word. Further evidence in 
support of this view is provided by the late Sanskrit 
word Aira- ‘diamond’. Although the Sanskrit word 
is infrequently used and mainly attested in lexica, 
its modern representatives are widespread (Hi. Ara, 
etc., CDIAL, no. 14130). Given the fact that Skt. 
vajra- ‘diamond’ corresponds to Khot. ira- in some 
passages, and in view of the similarity of Skt. hira- 
and Khot. ira-, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the two words are to be identified, and that Skt. 
hira- is a loan-word from a dialect of the Saka invaders 
of India. As those kings were like other kings the 
principal owners of these precious stones, it is not sur- 
prising that their word for ‘diamond’ should gain 
some currency in the territories which they controlled. 
Probably because it was a foreign word, it was generally 
avoided in classical Sanskrit literature, but its currency 
in non-literary speech, is demonstrated by its wide- 
spread use in the NIA languages. 

The initial A- of Sanskrit causes no difficulty. 
Prothetic A- is exceedingly common in Saka (hamgusta- 
* finger', etc.), and although it does not occur in this 
word in Khotan Saka, it may well have occurred in 
other dialects of the Saka language. 
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ARVIND SHARMA 


A NOTE ON FRANKLIN EDGERTON'S 
INTERPRETATION OF AHARA IN 
BHAGAVADGITA 2.59 


I 


THE purpose of this note is to show that Franklin 
Edgerton’s interpretation of the term ākāra in Bhagavad- 
già 2. 59 may be technically correct but seems to be 
contextually incorrect. 


II 


Bhagavadgītā 2. 59 runs as follows: 

vi$dyà vinivartante nirāhārasya dehinah| 

rasavarjam raso "by asya param drstvā nivartate![] 
Franklin Edgerton translates the verse thus: 

The objects of the sense turn away 

From the embodied one that abstains from food, 

Except flavour; flavour also from him 

1 Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavadgita (New York: Harper & 


Row, 1964) p. 93. For another transliteration and translation, 
see R. G. Zachner, The Bhagavadgita (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1972), p. 151: 

visayà vinivartante nirāhārasya dehinah/ 

rasa-varjam: raso'py asya param drstvā nivartate// 

For the embodied [self] who eats no more, objects of sense 


must disappear,—save only the [recollected] flavour,—and 
that too must vanish at the vision of the highest 
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Turns away when he has seen the highest. 
Franklin Edgerton further comments on the verse thus: 

the fasting man, until he ‘ sees the highest’, cannot 

help feeling longing for food, i.e., for “flavor % 
the object of the sense of taste, though he feels no 
longing for the objects of the other senses. After 

a sufficiently long fast (interpreted as a sign that 

he ‘sees the highest’), a man ceases even to feel 

hungry. Hindu commentators and modern inter- 
preters have a different interpretation, abandoning 
the simple and familiar meaning of the werd rasa 

(which can hardly mean anything but * flavor ' 

in the above sense, coming immediately after 

visayāh and clearly meant as one of the * objects 
of sense’), for a more forced one.! 

Franklin Edgerton stands almost alone in insisting 
that ākāra means—food here and has been criticized 
for taking such a position? It will now be argued 
that in itself the Edgerton position can be sustained. 
Apart from the arguments he has adduced, it can be 
further argued that grammatically or etymologically, 
and not just metapsychologically, rasa and āhāra are 
closely connected. Thus according to the Siddhānta- 
kaumudi, āhāra means food because "ākaranti rasam asmād 
ity āhāral”.3 Yt can be further maintained that all later 
uses of the word ¿hara in the Bhagavadgita are clearly in 


1 Franklin Edgerton, op. cit., p. 98, note 10. 

2 See R. C. Zaehner, op. cit., p. 152. 

3 See Vaman Shivram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965) p. 242. 
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the sense of food. Thus Bhagavadgita 6. 17 speaks of the 
Jogin who is yuktāhara * disciplined (moderate) in food ?1 
That the reference here is to physical cating and not 
symbolic becomes clear from a perusal of the previous 
verse which refers to the two extremes of ‘he Who eats 
too much’ and ‘he who eats not at all’. Finally, that 
the use of the word dhéra in Chapter 17 of the Gita is 
clearly in the sense of food is hard to deny as various 
flavours are described.? Thus not only grammatical 
but internal evidence from the Gi/z also scems to support 
the equation of ¿hëra= food. Not only that, meta-' 
physical support comes from the Upanisad-s, especially 
from the experience, of Svetaketu. 
l. “A person, my dear, consists of sixteen parts. 
For fiftcen days do not cat; drink water at will. 
Breath, which consists of water, will not be cut 
off from one who drinks water” 
2. Then for fifteen days he did not eat. So then 
he approached him saying, ‘ What shall I say, sir?" 
‘ The Rig verses, my dear, the Yajus formulas, the 
Sāman chants.’ 


Then he said: * Verily, they do not come to 
me, sir.” 

3. To him he then said: * Just as, my dear, a 
single coal of the size of a fire-fly may be left 
over from a great kindled fire, but with it the 
after burn much-—so, my dear, 
ts a single sixteenth part may 
1 Franklin Edgerton, OP. cit., p. 33. 

2 See Bhagavadgita, 17. 7-10, 


Of your sixtcen par 
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be left over, but with it you do mot now 
apprehend the Veda-s. (4) Eat; [4] then you will 
understand from me.’ 

(4) Then he ate. So then he approached him. 
Then whatsoever he asked him, he answered every- 
thing. (5) To him he then said:— 

5. ‘Just as, my dear, one may, by covering it 
with straw, make a single coal of the size of a 
fire-fly that has been left over from a great kindled 
fire blaze up, and with it the fire would thereafter 
burn much—[6] so, my dear, of your sixteen parts 
a single sixteenth part has been left over. After 
having been covered with food, it has blazed up. 
With it you now apprehend the Veda-s; for, my 
dear, the mind consists of food, the breath consists 
of water, the voice consists of heat. 

Then he understood from him—yea, he understood.! 


Il 


It is clear, then, that Franklin Edgerton has a 
fairly strong case for taking the word aAàra in the sense 
of food and not sense-objects. Why, then, is his inter- 
pretation unacceptable? 

It is important to realize in this connection that 
the pictures of the sthitaprajña and the yogin, which the 
Gītā draws, are similar—they are certainly not contra- 
dictory and may even be complementary. For instance, 


1 Chāndogya Upanisad 6. 7; see Robert Ernest Hume, The 
Thirteen Principal Upanishads (Oxford University Press, 1968) p. 244. 
29 
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it is after Krsna has said ‘then you will attain Joga *1 
that Ārjuna asks "who isa sthilaprajia’® Yt is true 
that in the description that follows the word yoga does 
not occur (though its grammatical variants do)? but if 
the description of the sthilaprajia in Bhagavadgītā 2, 54-79 
is compared with that of the Yogin 
6. 1-32 then the parallels are obvious. 

With this fact in the background, it is obvious that 
if the same ideal is described in terms of nirāhārat in 
Chapter 2 and in terms of yuktākāra” in Chapter 6, 
then a contradiction is involved unless the words are 
understood in different senses in the two contexts, 
And such indeed seems to be the case. 


in Bhagavadgita 


1 Bhagavadgita 2. 534. 
2 ibid., 2. 54a, 

2 ibid., 2. 61, 66. 

4 ibid., 2. 59, 

> ibid., 6. 17. 
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K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE THEORY OF DHVANI 


Tur theory of Dhvani is universally regarded as the 
cream of Indian literary theory and as the most adequate 
philosophical explanation of the quintessence of poetry, 
not only by specialists in the past but also by scholars 
today. But its sweep isso vast and implications are so 
profound that many a problem remains unsolved even 
now, in spite of the vast literature on the subject. The 
present paper is intended to focus attention on some of 
these unsolved problems so that we might get nearer 
to their solution. 


II 


The Multiple Meanings of the Term * Dhvani’: 

Diwani is a technical term first introduced by 
Ānandavardhana and he has not left us in any doubt 
regarding the fact that its connotation is so wide as to 
include (1) vyaūjaka-sabda, (2) vyamjaka-artha (3) vyangya- 
artha (4) vyaüjana-vyapara and (5) kāvya-visesa containing 
all these four. The kārikā is so laconic that all these 
are said to be included in the samanyalaksana of dhvani, 
namely yatrarthah šabdo vā ... (I. 13) itself as indicated 
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in the ortti and as explicated in the Locana. Tf ix be so, 
we land ourselves in difficulty even in understanding the 
first Karika itself —* kavyasyatmaé dhoaniriti. . > What 
exactly is the subject of this statement—giman or dhvani? 
If the subject is aman, the predicate would be dhvani; 
if the subject is dhvani, the predicate would be ātman. 
In view of the next statement * tasya abhāvam Jagaduh ’, 
one feels dhvani is the subject rather than ¿man because 
none denies some ¿Iman or the other in poetry, though 
a few might deny the new-fangled notion of dhvanj. 
Mahimabhatta too understands only dhvani as the 
subject of the statement. 

Granting it, we get entangled in the problem how 
to take that word dhvani in all the five senses to square 
it up with diman. The later karikd-s all appear to 
take it only in the sense of gyang ya-artha, also designated 
as vastu, arthavastu, vastu-tallva, etc. (arthah sahydaya- 
flaghyah, 1. 2; pratiyamanam vastu, 1. 3, kāvyasyātmā sa 
evārthah, 1. 5; sarasvatī svādu tadarthavastu, 1. 6. So 
rthah tadvyaktisamarthyayogi sabdah, 1. 8, etc.) True, vyarig- 
Jartha logically cannot exist without the active participa- 
tion of gyañjaka-s and wanjand-vyapara as they are inter- 
involved. But the question remains dubious whether 
dhvani which is said to be the ātman of poetry is primarily 
oyanjaka-Sabdartha or wang yartha or uyañjana-uyapara. Abhi- 
navagupta too states openly that the meaning of sabda 
(i.e. vyafījaka) is not coherent here (sabdapadārthakatve 
hi dhvanisamjttito” rihah iti kā samgatih?). But when he 


declares under luba. pratipattrpratibhasahaya- 
@#agyuaaana dhvananavyāpārah; sa ca pragurilam 
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oyüparatrayam nyakkurvan pradhānabhūtah kāvyātmā, our 
doubt is not silenced. Again, when Bhatta Nāyaka 
observes— 


dhvanirnāmāparo yo) sau vyaparo vyaītjanātmakah| 
tasya siddheē pi, etc. (Locana, p. 78, KSRI Edn.), 


we sce that his dhvani-dhvamsa is concerned with dhvani- 
vyāpāra and not with vyaigyartha. This is also equally 
true of Mahimabhatta who begins his polemics by 
stating 

*anumdne! antarbhāvam sarvasyaiva dhvaneh prakāšayitum.” 
They all take dhvani primarily to mean gyāfāra. Thus 
we come back to the point where we started, as in ghatta- 
kuti-prabhatanyaya. Is the ātman of poetry chiefly vyañja- 
nāvyāpāra or vyaigyartha? Ruyyaka, in the Kashmirian 
tradition, remarks pointedly that while Džvamkāra 
is  wparnigyartha-pradhanyavadin,  Bhatta-Nāyaka and 
Kuntaka are vyapara-prüdhanya vādin-s. Thus we cannot 
avoid a clear stand on this guestion while interpreting 
the Dhvanyaloka. To add to the difficulty, Vaiya- 
karaņa-s tell us that not only the word * Dhvani', but 
even the word sabda can etymologically denote all 
the five senses, (see LOCANA—Sabda iti paūcasvarthesu 
yojyam, and ‘ gabdyate abhidhiyate iti vacyam, sabdyate 
aneneti vacakah, fabdyate vyajyate iti wyangyah, šabdanamiti 
vyāpārah, uktacatustayamayatvāt samudayascetyarthah’ —Kau- 
mudi, p. 268, KSRI Edn.). Is this not a farfetched and 
hairsplitting procedure throwing little light on the main 
problem at issue? That is why Visvanatha, in his 
Kavyaprakasadarpana unhesitatingly states— 
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gafd aAA: an 
TRA HATANCAR ASIA us p 
af ftargā | 

(Ed. Goparaju Rama, Allahabad, 1979, p. 7) 


Imagine how we are further perplexed when we are 
called upon to fix the exact meaning of dhvant in the 
case of several varieties of dhvani proposed in the Dhvanyā- 
loka. Beauty in poetry is as much effected by the variety 
of wanjaka-s as by that of vyansyd-s. ln this context, 
Bhatta Gopāla, who is a very illuminating commentator 
of the Kzoyaprakaja, quotes three verses from a work 
called Vārttika, which is unknown to modern scholars, 
Here is the citation with its context — 


CO aaraa ware rasa, ud agaaa | 
3H q qm 


I a aaa AA eqadkarfü | 

ABCA RI ARE: RANA TAH: || 

TAU: assy TUATHA: | 

gai gūti dale: griis aata: || 

8 a Afra SISTI AAT | 

TETARA XS Rcx Rad |) 

(—Sāhityacūdāmaņi, Trivandrum, 1926, p. 234) 


We have indeed here 


e a new thesis, namely dhvani- 
vaicitrya or beauty of dhy 


am which is as much a result of 
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gyañjaka-uaicitrya as of wyangya-vaicitrya. This thesis de- 
mands our close attention. 


III 


The Problem of Relative ° prādhānya * and * apradhanya’ of 
the stated and suggested meanings 


Only pradhana-vyangya poetry is declared, time and 
again, to merit the designation of dhvani, since gunibhüta- 
vyangya is distinguished from it. At the same time, the 
beauty of vdcya-farira too is conceded as being born of 
guņa, alamkāra, samghatanā, etc. But dhvani being ātman 
or the soul, the former beauties of the vacyartha or 
body are required to serve as subordinate means to 
achieve the end-beauty or over-all beauty of vyangya 
in what is called Dhvani-kāvya. So far so good. But 
when vācya-beauty overshadows the zyangya as in guni- 
bhūta-vyaūgya, are we tosay that the ātman is conspicuous 
or inconspicuous? If inconspicuous, would it be poetry 
worth attention? Will it not contradict the accepted 
dictum that beauty (cārutva) in poetry is to be judged 
only by the criterion of oyaügya-pradhamya? Another 
difficulty posed by this double categorization of poetry 
is the impossibility of their mutually exclusive status, 
as noted by Mammata, and others. Mammata says— 


quf a «rea mfg: ga Apia: 
tautarfētt: qg dat: daka arka, qur Arata 
ATM Vara mfqq aR SAA: | (ch. 5) 
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Bhatta Gopāla is clearer in his Position when he 

states 

“Ash: URASA: BAA eating ») 

aaa cur Haga ea) (Dhv. 1 2) 

aid eager ars sue RPA AR RITA, 
Faas wat Mage cuc ae am 

(Sāhityacūdāmaņi, Vol. 1, Trivandrum, 1926, p. 20). 

This point is often forgotten even by scholars who talk 
of vacya and wangya in poctry as if they are separate 
entities like a cow and a horse. But the absolute truth 
is that they are aspects of an indivisible aesthetic unity. 
Candidasa, a forefather of Visvanatha, reacts strongly 
against the atyanta-bheda-vadin-s: 


1 US algae att ar iaraa 
daftamaftaar af: tliat, fb lai: adara- 
UMA aA azar gg TAMRAC aar aE- 
AA sqagiq: | 

(Kūvyaprakāsadipikā, Vol. 2, Galcutta, 1965, p. 205) 


Only adventitious, functional and rel 
associated with akhaņ 
(namely, vācya and 
for the time being; 
KAUMUDĪ of Uttu 


ative features 
da-kāvyārtha?s indivisible two aspects 
wangya) mark them out as distinct 


and that seems the best way out. Even 
ngodaya confirms it: 


a R TAA aaa 3 aegagi, wqafi- 
MAA BAAR EAA, zf aa: | (KSRI edn., p. 87.) 
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Such agreement between two writers—one from Orissa 
and another from Kerala—is indeed amazing. 

Again, Bhattagopāla shows us the raison d'etre of 
this peculiar relation of oacya vis-a-vis gyangya: 


TASMAN: MARKA: STRAT 
piP femp) alta ane À NAA 
«ara ga: SUAS SHA afd Rael MRA: sia ` 
TSMR THA aaa 4 aha seated | 
aa Dass aps areata wate 
FAA, HAA TA ARERIA VATA! (op. cit. p. 23). 


Though a two-way relation is logically possible between 
vacya and vyaigya whether as means and end, or as 
beautiless and beautiful, or as embellisher and embel- 
lished, actually, it should be taken as one-way traffic 
only from vācya towards vyarig ya and not vice versa. Other- 
wise, even in QGunibhüta-vyyangya, the vuyatgya would 
become the ultimate resting place in the mind of the 
reader, in spite of its being designed as an embellisher of 
the vācya. 

It is very interesting to note m this connection 
how Abhinavagupta goes out of his way in interpreting 
the crystal-clear Kgrika (4. 7) which has nothing to do 
with vyangyartha : 


ARIER ANNTA wag | 
saita WAG Beet aaa: N 
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Abhinavagupta ingeniously tried hard to set it in relation 
with vyangyartha thus: 


ae dl AIR: ef Cru sts RARER, 

Tag TH Bela 82 agi aA Um] ag aq 

V AQA AA HRA, RATT HEATER | au 
AW TAA: zril | 

(Bālapriyā edn., Benares, 1940, p. 538). 


That is indeed the last word on the subject. Can anyone 
think of any poem of some length —or even a muktaka 
for that matter —which. is exclusively vācya or vyangya? 
If, in practice, they run into cach other, how is one to 
justify the theory that D/oani is exclusively kāvyātman? 
Finally, can rasādi, which is by definition exclusively 
wangya, also have a reduced status like rasavad-alamkāra? 
Is it not a self-contradiction ? 


IV 


The Precise Meaning of Ariha 


When we say that rasādi is wangyartha or vakyartha 
or kavyartha, it is equally intriguing if not embarrassing. 
In the Abhinavabharati written by 
the Locana, itis stated twice that * 
sense or meaning (abhidheya) 
but only the end-value 
one passage: 


Abhinavagupta after 
artha? does not mean 
as We are wont to take it, 
(prayojana). I shall quote here 


vh pada add Im! aq q ariaa AAT 
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a ¢ 
Tay gagap dead sega > Ta: | eed 
aaraa: a eadarsatsfrāgarzmi 


This is also echoed by Uttungodaya (Kaumudi, 
p. 172) in so many words. 


aR fg qamal tautieša! a 
Ha AGA Hg2z3[2UƏ[AT41#AT31RU2434 | 
(Nātyašāstra, Vol. I., GOS edn., Baroda, 1956, p. 343) 


If this is accepted, how are we to accommodate it 
within a purview ofsabdavyāpāra and also to distinguish 
it from vyaigya-alamkara and vastu? Again, if Rasa is 
exclusively rasika-pratīti, in what sense can it be em- 
bodied in kāvya as Anandavardhana states often? (Cf. 

rasavanti hi vastūni sālamkārāņi kānicit] 

ekenaiva prayatnena nirvartyante mahakaveh|| 

(Dhvanyāloka, Dharwad edn., p. 60, etc.) In fact, 
Uttungodya not only accepts it without any demur: 


aga = aaa: dat UAT: AAAI | 


(Kaumudī, KSRI Edn. p. 116) 
but also offers a lame explanation of the problem 
raised above — | 


q q uf yeaa vua, dus  quaexeW 
qantas; foa, AANA | 


Is this convincing? At the same time, we have 
numerous usages like Quam (ibid., p. 155; Locana, 
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p. 193 vibhavadayo hi varnandgocarataya kāvye muk 
(ibid., p. 283) which equate vibhavad; 
described by the poet as artha. Are the 
Our feeling is that while vibhävädi artha i is laukika 
empirical, rasadyartha is alaukika; and hence the E 
can by no means be held as ide aiai 


hyo rthah 
"$ OT content 
two identical? 


V 


What is the precise meaning of ‘ šabda' 

in the definition —' yatrārihah sabdo vá ....?? Does 
it mean word or ‘language’, divisible into such units as 
varna, pada, vākya, prakarana, and prabandha? If the 
latter, will not its participation in vyañjanā-vyāpāra 
relate it indivisibly with vyaigyārikha? If vyanjaka-vacya- 
rthahas vyang ya-mukha-preksitatva, whytshould not vyanjaka- 
fabda also, to some extent at least, have a share m the 
same feature? Why does Abhinavagupta deny this and 
insist that sabda as vyafjaka is exclusive of vyañgyärtha? 
The relevant passage runs as follows: 


Asi sgemgētta fp) aa fe — affare 
areal aAa: Aaaama za saei vare | eft 
qp. PIAA RĪGA kaqpa Q sñ: g mega its 
sua Jamaga... mz a vA ueni sÑ 
mat ARI.. date syge faerat fra ad i 
auf: oars dezap qaqa emeqa qa mei Hel 
máa saraq semar qaqa du aga ad 8t 


qqdequi Ha: Ag BG AIRES, d 8 
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The passage is very crucial because the earlier commen- 
tator Candrikakara had proposed the simple alternate 
explanation of the expression ASAT i in the orit 
by saying Sata] quest qua which seems the 
best way of characterising the divisions of dhvant 
already completed in the second chapter. Is there 
much harm in accepting this straight Uddyotasam- 
gati? Abinavagupta is against it only because the 
triple division occurs in the riti portion of the II 
Uddyota and not in the kārikā, and he wants to follow 
scrupulously his self-assumed procedure of accuracy in 
keeping apart the functional difference of kārikākāra 
and orttikara. Is it not somewhat scholastic and 
technical, missing the direct implication of the passage 
in question ? 

Further, is sabda as vacaka identical with $abda as 
uyaūjaka? Does not Ānandavardhana openly admit 
an aesthetic use of vyañjaka-s also when he observes: 


gaai RIMS EG BAIA: | need 
garā! ced Ba (ats: | (under 3. 48) 


In avivaksitavācya type of dhvani, don't we have vyañjaka- 
fabda in the role of vyangya-mukhapreksin? How shall 
we reconcile these apparently contradictory remarks? 


VI 


Alamkāra-s are sometimes said to be Guņībkūta- 
uyañgya; and at other times pada-s are said to be gupi- 
bhütavyahgya. Can we say that pada-s and alamkara-s 
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ag the same status in poetry? (Cf. orti on 3, 36 
VII 
Finally, the invocatory verse of the Locang— 
add agg Haale far soe 
SRI TA ARAI WU <| 
RATA Samen HAA d- 
RT Fea Aaa Il 


equates kavi and sahrdaya, and identifies them as Sarasvati 
to be extolled. All the adjectives given to ‘havi? 
appear appropriate to the creative activity of the poet; 
but do they equally apply to the appreciative activity 
of the sahydaya? Both no doubt share in the quality of 
pratibhā or imagination and poetic sensibility. But 
while the creation of the poet takes verbal form (vagripa), 
is it necessary that the sahrdaya’s appreciation also 
should be so? What exactly is the opinion of Abhinava- 
gupta? Does he mean that the sahrdaya's app 
of kavivāt itself is a vital aspect of Sarasvati culogized: 
If prakhyā means intuition of poetic beauty, both " 
share it though from different poles. But what a i 
upakhya? Does it not mean only | eih m 
language’? If creative criticism 1s implied M 
no Dhvani theorist attempt it, even of Et T 
kavi-s, up to date? How is it that Mam MM in 
Ruyyaka, Vi$vanātha, etc. only think o 


ik 

ahrdaya-va", 

their invocations, and never allude ta $ T gaii 
sta in high 65 


though they ag dg Abhina V E 


E 
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X. P. UNNI 


MŪSIKAVAMŠA AND THE CHANGE-OVER TO 
THE MATRILINEAL SYSTEM IN KERALA 


Tur Mūsikavamša of Atula a Sanskrit mahakavya 
in fifteen cantos, containing 1057 stanzas as available 
in its incomplete form, has an important place in 
Indian historical literature as it gives us some hitherto 
unknown information on South Indian history in 
general and Kerala history in particular. T.A. Gopi- 
natha Rao, who brought the work to the notice of 
scholars for the first time, observed that in the midst 
of a lot of legendary stories one finds a few grains of 
what appears to be real history.* As a historical poem 
this work is perhaps earlier than the great Rajatarangint 
of Kalhana, and can claim a unique place among the 
historical poems in Sanskrit. The date of the poem 
can be fixed as the first half of the 12th century A.D. 
since Atula the author was a court poet of the last 
two kings of the Mūsika dynasty, namely Valabha and 
Srikantha. Some scholars place the poem in the first 

1 Ed. Dr. K. Raghavan Pillai, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 


No. 246, Trivandrum, 1977. 


2 Travancore Archaelogical Series, Trivandrum, Vol. II, 
p. 106. 
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half of the llth century, dating the last king around 
A.D. 1020.1 

Altogether 118 kings, both legendary and historical, 
appear in the pages of the work. Conquests and 
chaos, deception and fraud, usurpation and ascend- 
ancy, fighting and killing, brother murdering brother 
for political power, foreign aggressions, annexations 
of territories and islands, suppression of revolts, marriage 
alliances, establishment and renovation of religious 
institutions and cities—all find a place in this remark- 
able account. 

From the cultural point of view the work is a mine 
of information.? Hindu temples, Buddhist monasteries, 
capital cities, towns of mercantile importance, sea 
ports and fortifications, villages, rivers and mountains, 
etc. are vividly described in this poem. The work may 
be divided into three parts from the point of view of 
the arrangement of the theme. 

In the first part the early beginning of the dynasty 
"ai to the days of Parašurāma, the s 
A P dau, Ke 

gm of the dynasty of 


1Dr. M. G. S. N 
2 . é S arayanan ‘Mü . 7 
Kerala history”, Pratibhānam j üskavamóa as a source of 


(a collection f : sita 
presented to Dr, P, K, MEO Research Papers 
p. 188. arayana Pillai), Trivandrum, 1970, 

! Dr. N. P. Unni. t Ara: 
of Kerala Studies, ied ot E viaa Cultural Study ' Journal 
1979, pp. 5-68, Y» University of Kerola, Vol. VI, 

° Dr. N. P. Unni, ‘s 
Kerala Studies, Vol. V, 1978 


age who is 
ala from the sea. 
Mūsika-s is also 


tudies in Mü , , 
» pp. 198.999 ša » Journal of 
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suggested here. The first ten cantos deal with 
this aspect. It is here that the author fulfils the 
reguirements of a mahākāvya līke the description 
of seasons, marches for victory, etc. The section more 
or less forms an epic dealing with the legendary stories 
of kings. 

The second part deals with the narratioa of a long 
line of kings. Here the names of 97 kings who followed 
Nandana, the son of the founder king Rāmaghata- 
mūsika, are given. Some of them are associated with 
the establishment of ancient temples located in the 
region. For imstance, king Šatasoma is credited with 
the founding of the Cellūr (Perumcellür) temple dedi- 
cated to Šiva. All this is described in the llth canto 
of the poem. 

The third part which consists of four cantos from 
12 to 15 deals with historical rulers Altogether 19 
kings are said to have ruled the Mūsika country during 
a period of about 250 years from the second half of the 
ninth century upto the twelfth century A.D. Modern 
researches have provided corroboration by unearthing 
inscriptions recorded by some of the rulers of the period. 
These records throw light on the arrangements made 
by them for the preservation and protection of temple 
properties. An inscription in which Validhara Vikrama- 
rama, a king of the dynasty, appears as the donor, 
refers to Mūļikkuļattu Vyavastai (Malikkulam kaccam). 
This charter was framed in the ninth century A.D. 


1Dr. N. P. Unni, * Mūsikavamša—A Historical Study ’, 


Journal of Kerala Studies, Vol. V, 1978, pp. 315-398. 
30 
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by the rulers and representatives of temple committees 
who metat Mūlikkuļam and it became popular through- 
outthe land. 

Mode of Inheritance 


The legendary account of thc long line of Müsika 


kings starts from the founder king Ramaghatamiisika 
upto Īsānavarman, the father of Xuficivarman. The 
names of 99 kings are supplied by the poet. During 


the whole period the mode of succession is patrilineal, 
the sons of the ruling kings succeeding to the throne. 
The poet, it seems, is particularly interested in 
showing that the elder son is to inherit the country 
after his father according to the patrilineal system. 
Hence a legendary king of the line who is the 49th 
ruler is depicted as an usurper. He is stated to have 
driven away the rightful heir Aívasena who was his 
elder brother. Both the usurper and the exiled were 
the sons of king Acala who established Acalapattana 
near mount Eli. The kingdom thus seized by him 
Was passed on to his som Vinayavarman, the 50th 
ruler, who was succeeded by his son Ràjavarman. 
EE rā, the son of dā 

sena, regained the country with 


the military assistance provided by the Pandya king.” 
1 Misikavamsa, 11. 81. 2n 
SAT Tat aaee py; frr: 
anita franaarer: A lā) A 
? ibid., 2. 85 mn 
FACT OTA Beyer qoza. 
TOTAL 44i Uist spTHDÁY m n 
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Thus once again the country was ruled by the rightful 
heir. The only vacuum reported by the poet-historian 
is when Dvīpānīka, the 64th king died. At his death, 
his two sons Sasidatta and Janavrata fought for ascend- 
ancy and killed each other. The Magadha princess, 
wife of the elder brother Šašidatta, was pregnant at the 
time and her son Vajrasāra came to the throne in due 
course. From then onwards again the patrilmeal m- 
heritance continued without any break. 

It must be remembered that both these incidents 
are described in dealing with the legendary rulers. 
Here, in order to stress the patrilineal mode of inherit- 
ance the usurpation and restoration are created by the 
fancy of the poet. This is to establish that the kings of 
the Mūsika dynasty who belonged to the lunar race 
followed the patrilineal system from a very early period 
without any change in its long history. 


The Change-over 


During the historical period a momentous change 
in the order of succession took place. When Isana- 
varman reached the marriageable age, he married, as 
suggested by his minister, Nandini, the daughter of the 
Cedi ruler who was living in exile near the Mūsika 
country. Igina helped his father-in-law to regain the 

" ibid., 2. 94-95 

Eaim gat zt rfireeroraadt à 

WwUgsrewt erede aY farag: U 

atte qar eft MĒRU wast | 

TEA ga (arrest) amaA wau 
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Cedi kingdom. It scems that the new relationship of 
the Müsika ruler with the Cedi royal family infuriated 
the Kerala king Raghupati alias Jayaraga who was the 
brother-in-law of the Musika. Raghupati was the 
husband of the elder sister of Īsānavarman. Since he 
did not approve of the alliance, he launched an attack 
on the Mūsika territory before Īsānavarman could reach 
his capital after rendering assistance to his father- 
in-law. It is only the timely intervention of prince 
Goda, the son of Raghupati and the nephew of Īšāna- 
varman that put a stop to the fight.! The young 
prince was successful in effecting peace. 

Īsāna ruled over the kingdom in peace though he 
was worried since he could not beget a child im his 
wife Nandini. With a view to having a scion he married 
again, this time the daughter of the king of Cola. 
The second marriage was successful and soon he begot 
a son called Nrparāma.* Nandini, the senior wife, was 


1 ibid., 12. 53 
qirara afa o- 
Wer wa fteparqerqt: srl 
agra ga Pag: 
sarwa TAT Tia: 


* ibid., 12. 62 
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worried over this development and she began to do 
penance to beget an issue. Her prayer to Goddess 
Durga was rewarded as the Goddess appeared im her 
dream. Nandini with a view to ensuring the kingdom 
for the successors of her own line—the Cedi-s—requested 
for the boon that henceforth the sons of the ladies of the 
Mūšika royal house should become its rulers. The 
Goddess gave her the desired boons. In due course a 
son was born to her and later she gave birth to 
a daughter. Due to some peculiar circumstances, the 
boy who was called Pālaka was brought up by his 
maternal grandfather at Cedi.’ 

At the death of Īšānavarman the representatives 
of the people approached Pālaka, the younger son, to 
assume the reins in preference to N;parāma, the 
elder. But Pālaka refused to oblige them. This is 
an interesting development. léànavarman had two 
wives who gave birth to the sons Nrparama and Palaka. 
The elder son Nrparāma was born of the junior queen, 
the princess of Cola, while the younger Palaka was the 
son of the senior queen, the Cedi princess. Against 
the natural circumstance that the senior son should 
assume the reins of the state, we find ministers and 
prominent citizens going to the assistance of Palaka upto 


iibi. 19. 71 

mener fase drea area 
Raaf: <<: | 
meafar: Saqra de 
KITT a ATT WTGTWEES di 
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Cedi and offering him their whole-hearted support. 
This must have been without the knowledge of the 
elder son Niparàma who was in all probability attend- 
ing his father on his death bed. The offer was very 
tempting and Pālaka somehow rejected it in favour of 
his elder brother despite the fact that he could over- 
come his brother since he had the support ofa prominent 
section of the people. 

It is apparent that the senior queen Nandini was 
liked by the people at large in preference to the princess 
of Cola, for she belonged to the Hehaya stock and 
therefore to the original breed of the Müsika line. The 
minister who arranged the marriage of the king 
with his senior queen was naturally in support of her 
son becoming the next ruler. The very alliance of 
Igana with the Cola-s must have irritated the Cedi 
partisans. The circumstances that their queen was 
childless for a long time and her severe penance to 
get an issue must have won her many sympathisers. 
Sending Palaka away to the side of his maternal grand- 
father also must have influenced the people in his favour. 
Perhaps the situation in the royal house was such that 
Palaka was despatched to Cedi at a young age. The 
younger queen must have influenced this decision to 

1 ibid., 12. 75 

frafe fzaqqa araavafagTa: 

maafa gar: A rae à 

faqaaerasTtsftr sace aramqaett 

Fanfa Auera wafafaua 11 
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some extent. All these factors prompted prominent 
citizens to offer the kingdom to Pālaka. 

Nrparama did not live long and his baby son 
Candravarman succeeded him. The boy was un- 
healthy and he too died soon. Once again people 
approached Palaka living at Cedi and he returned to 
claim the inheritance. 

With the demise of Palaka after a glorious reign, 
a new chapter in the history of the Misika dynasty 
began. He was succeeded to the throne by Validhara, 
the son ofhissister.! In the long history of the dynasty, 
itis for the first time that a nephew succeeds his uncle 
to the throne. What exactly was the reason behind the 
momentous change, we do not know. Perhaps there 


was something connected with the political situation or 
with the marriage of Palaka. We know that there was 
an apparent dislike among the people in having an 
alien stock succeeding to the throne when Nrparama, 
the son of the Cola princess was to assume the kingdom 
after his father’s death. He succeeded only because 
Pālaka refused to challenge him and to press his claim, 
which his supporters wanted him to do. This attitude 
of preserving the purity or monogenesis of the royal 
line must have stood in the way of Palaka’s son becoming 
the next ruler. By having Validhara as the claimant 

1 ibid., 12. 90. 
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S . a Yo Y wh ^ 6 
after his uncle, the Cedi partisans found their interest 


preserved in tact. 


Matrilineal System —a necessity of the time 

This transition from the patrilineal to the 
matrilineal way of inheritance was thus the necessity 
of the time especially when the partisans of the ons 
group gained predominancc. As is to be gathered 
from the circumstances presented by the poet, the 
people were in favour of the transition. Several 
factors must have contributed to this opinion. The 
conflict between Nrparāma and Pālaka or between 
the two queens must have been the root-cause of the 
change. Naturally Pālaka could not hand over the 
kingdom to his son, if any, since it would be against the 
tendency of the time. 

This new situation is apparently explained by 
Atula, the author of the Mūsikavamša, in a novel way. 
Nandini, the senior queen wanted her successors to 
rule the kingdom for ever. She was pained to note that 
her co-wife giving birth to the son Nrparāma and thereby 
taking away the country from her family. In order to 
gain the country for her offspring and to perpctuate 
the Iine of succession to her own family she performed 
penance. By the blessing of the Goddess she secured 
a son and a daughter whose son was to be the next 
ruler! She was particular in choosing the boon 

1 ibid., 12. 68-69, 
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that after her son the sovereignty should pass on to the 
sons of the female members of her family. Thus the 
interest of monogenesis was preserved by having nephews 
to succeed their uncles. The sons of the kings who 
married from different regions had thus no place in this 
system. 

Atula, the poet, wanted to give some kind of holy or 
divine sanction for the change-over of the system which 
was in fact purely a historical and political necessity. 
Here it is maintained that it was by the ordinance of 
fate that the change had taken place. The blessing 
of the Goddess was only a convenient explanation in 
appreciating the situation from the point of view of 
a resourceful poet. 

From now on we find nephews succeeding to 
the throne of the Mūsika kingdom. If the king dies 
at an early age his brother will naturally succeed. 
But after that it is mvariably the son of the sister of 
the ruling prince that assumes the reins. After 
Validhara, the first nephew to rule over, his own nephew 
Ripurima reigned. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother Vikramarāma since he died early and the 
nephew must have been quite young. An inscription 
of this last mentioned ruler suggests that the nephews 
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often assumed the name of their uncle as their sumame. 
Vikramarāma is referred to as Valīdhara-Vikramarāma 
in one of his inscriptions! on a slab in the Narayan 
kaņņūr temple at the foot of Eli hills, the region of the 
Mūsika kings. 

Since the date of Validhara, the first ever nephew 
to succeed to the throne, can be a ssigned to the first half 
of the 9th century A.D. we may assume that the change- 
over to the matrilineal system of inheritance took place 
at that period. The Mūsikavamša of Atula? thus gives 
definite information regarding this important transi- 
tion in the social order of succession. 


1 No. 474 of 1916. 

? For an account of the text and commentary see, M. G. S. 
Narayanan, Mathrubhumi Weekly, 23.8.1970; also, K. Maheswaran 
Nair, Epigraphia Malabarica, Trivandrum, 1972, pp: 93-94. 
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SAMKARA'S VIVARANA ON THE 
YOGASUTRA-BHASYA 


A WORK declared in the colophon to be by Samkara, 
namely a gloss (Vivarana) on the bhasya on the Yogasiitra-s,* 
has recently been discovered and published in Madras. 
Hitherto unknown to the academic world, it is an 
important basic text for the history of Indian thought. 
In my article in the Okuda Festschrift in 19761 already 
pointed out a number of noteworthy words, citations, 
etc. which appear in it; I propose here to discuss some 
noteworthy ideas m the yogasiitrabhasyavivarana attri- 
buted to a Samkara. 

Vyasa says simply (in his commentary on 1. 1) 
‘What is called yoga is samadhi’, but Vāsaspati- 
Misra says: ‘It is accepted generally in ut and 
smrti, histories, purāņa-s and so on that samadhi is 
the cause of bliss (nihsreyasa —liberation)'! But Sam- 
kara discusses in detail how it is knowledge attained 


N bi Saükarácarya's Pātafijalayogasūtrabhāsyavivaraņa. Published as 
0. 94 in the Madras Government Oriental Series, Triplicane, 
Madras, 1952. 


1 Tattvavaišāradī, p. 2 AnSS. 
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by means of yoga that is the cause of liberation!, Tn ex- 
plaining the structure of the yogasiitra-s he says: 

‘What is to be obtained is other than the 

result which is discarding (passions) on the basis 

of discriminative wisdom, and again the means to 
discarding is none other than discriminative 
wisdom. And thus the mutual relation of what is to 
be attained and the means to it is determined ... 

As an example, the relation is well known that 

the result of medical remedies is none other than 

attainment of health, and again the means to 
health are none other than medical remedies.’ 

(Viv. 1.1, page 2, lines 18-23). 

In other words the objective is to get rid of passions, 
etc. and discriminative wisdom is the means to it 
(Viv. p. 2, line 23). Here one can say that Samkara 
lays the emphasis on knowledge. He presents an 
interpretation which appears markedly Advaitic. 

Vyasa says: * Liberation (apavarga) is the experien- 
cing subject’s (bhoktr) knowing with certainty his self. 
There is no different (third) knowledge other than 
these two (experience of pain and pleasure, and 
liberation). * 

Samkara however says: ‘As long as ignorance 
(avidyā) exists, what is unpleasant and what is plea- 
sant exist. And therefore experience (of pain and 
pleasure) exists. But since purusa in its essence can 

* avidyāmūlatvād asmitādinām klešānām vidyāyās cāvidyoceheda- 
rūpatvād vidyodaye cāvidyādi-klēšamucchedo ... (Vacaspatimisra ad 
Vyasabhasya 1. 1. p. 3 ĀnSS.). 
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neither accept nor reject aught, when purusa is accu- 
rately known, how could there be experience (of pain 
and pleasure) ? Therefore the idea which subdues the 
ideas which are essentially ignorance and take the 
form of pain and pleasure, is the knowledge of purusa. 
For no third separate knowledge can be conceived apart 
from and different from these two. (Viv. p. 180, lines 
19-23, on sūtra 2. 18). 

If in this passage urusa is taken in the sense of 
Atman, it is an Advaitic position that is being pat 
forward. 

According to Samkara’s yoga commentary: ‘ Our 
bondage arises on the basis of ignorance’ (avidyānt- 
mitto hi bandhah —Viv. 1.1, page 4, line 2). * By destroy- 
ing ignorance by knowledge, liberation is attained ° 
(khyātir eva sādhanam avidyanivrtti-doráena—Viv. 1. 1, 
page 4, line 2). 

The yoga schocl traditionally have held that 
purusa is the experiencer, but Samkara in commenting 
even on the yoga, abandons this traditional view 
and brings in the Vedànta Advaitic interpretation 
that Ātman is not an experiencer. 

* Purusa takes a form identified with the various 
operations of the mind ° (Yogasütra 1. 4) —to this sütra 
Samkara adds an Advaitic interpretation: 

‘The opponent says: If purusa takes a form 

identified with the various operations, then he 

undergoes a change of state and it entails purusa 


being something changing. Will it not thus entail 
many errors?" 
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The reply is: It has been pointed out in the 

previous topic and already answered. The taking 

on of the various forms is a superimposition 

(adhyaropa) of the various operations of the mind 

on purusa. Purusa in its essence does not change. 

It is as when something is placed against a crystal; 

its colour appears in it.’ (Viv. p. 14, 11.15-17, 

YS 1.4). 

This ‘superimposition’ (adhydropa) concept and 
the example of the crystal are often employed in the 
Advaitic school. 

Again, Vyasa quotes Paficasikha: “ekam eva dar- 
sanam khyātir eva darsanam’. Knowledge (khyāti)? in 
the yoga school is the discriminating knowledge that 
knows the difference between purusa and fundamental 
causal substance, and Paficasikha takes daršana and 
khyāti as identical, but Samkara’s view limits khyāti 
to an operation of buddhi, and the self-nature of purusa 
and buddhi are known by this knowledge. 

Buddhivrttir eva daršanam | khyāyate puruseneti-ca khyatih, 
khyayate anayā (buddhyā) ca buddhipurusayoh svarūpam iti 
khyatih. 
(Viv. ad 1. 4, p. 14, Il. 22-23) 

And in that case, the knowledge which discriminates 
has no connection with purusa. In fact a point which 
neither Paficasikha nor Vyàsa made clear, Samkara 
makes clear-cut on the basis of his own ideas. 

! That purusa does not change is argued in other places also 
(Viv. p. 190, 1. 19£.; p. 191, 1. 13; p. 349). 

* Togasūtra 1. 16; 2. 5, 26, 28; 3. 49; 4. 29. 
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Again, Vyāsa says: ‘Just as the i sa 
defeat existing in the army are finally attribute 
to the king, because the king 1s the one who 
experiences the results of the fighting, in the same 
way it is said that bondage and liberation exist 
only in the buddhi, but are attributed to purusa. 
Because purusa is one who experiences those 
results) Commenting on this passage, Samkara 
interprets: * The one who experiences those results 
is the person who is aware of right idea and wrong 
idea." (Viv. p. 181, 1.l5—to suia 18). And 
again he says of the relation between bondage 
In so far as buddhi thinks experi- 
ence of pain and pleasure, which have something 
to be done, and liberation something already 
completed, buddhi is bound... Fulfilment of 
buddhi’s goal is completion of what had to be 
done. Purusa when seeing that is not involved 
in bondage or liberation, which are things apart 
from itself, and thinking that there is nothing 
for purusa to do, that completion of what was 

to be done is the liberation of buddhi.” Viv. 

p. 181, lines 17-20. 

Again after listing the various operations of the 
human mind, perception, memory, inference and so on, 
he says: ‘Since these operations of the mind do not 
differ in so far as they are notions, the various attributes 
of buddhi exist only within buddhi, and are created 
by buddhi, and their existence in purusa is something 


super-imposed (adhyaropita). Purusa being aware of 


^ 


id liberation: 
and IIDCTAticil. 
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them, adopts them, and in this way they are super- 
imposed on purusa (adhyēropyante) * (Vio. p. 181, 22-24) 
When the essential nature of A does not rea] 


D 


ly 
exist in a thing D, yet is mistakenly supposed to exist 


there, it is called * superimposition ’ and in Samkara’s 
Brahmasūtra commentary the word adhyāsa is used for 
it; here the word adhydropa. The Vyasa commentary 
(Y. Bh. p. 181, 1.9) uses the word adhyāropita-sadbhāva. 
(The word adkyāropa, originally used in Vijiiāānavāda 
Buddhism, was adopted by the yoga and Vedānta. 
adhyāsa is purely Vedāntic and not used in Buddhism.) 
In any case it cannot be maintained that because the 
words for superimposition are different, the Samkara 
who wrote the Yogasiitra commentary is other than the 
author of the Brahmasitra commentary. (The words 
adhyaropayati, adhyāropaņā are used freely in the Upadesa- 
sāhasrī, undoubtedly a genuine work of Samkara.)1 

According to this interpretation, it comes to saying 
that the conjunction between purusa and primary 
matter does not cause mundane existence (samsāra) 
but superimposition is the cause. "This is absolutely 
Advaitic. 

In some places even technical terms of Vedānta 
are used. For instance sūtra 4. 4 is: * When the yogin 
conjures up transformation bodies (nirmánakaya) their 
minds are produced from the pure I-am notion (asmitā- 
matra).’ Samkara says: ' Produced from the sense- 
organs and the pure I-am notion alone’ (Viv. 4. 


1 Samkara’s Upadešasāhasrī ed. by Sengaku Mayeda (Tokyo 
Hokuseido, 1973) p. 302. 
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4, page 320, 1.22) This pure Lam notion he takes as 
ahamkara (Viv. 320, line 20) and so far it is 
Sāmkhyan. But Samkara takes asmitā! as identical 
with the idea of ‘I’ (ahampratyaya). (so ‘yam aham- 
pratyayo smitakhyaklesa ucyale, Viv. p. 138, lines 10-11; 
ad YS 2. 6) 

Purusa has always the nature of awareness (nityopa- 
labdhisvarūpatva —Viv. p. 191, line 27 ad YS. 2. 20). 
Purusa is what has awareness, and that is not experience 
(bhoga) of pleasure and pain ( Viv. 191, 1.15). 

According to Vyāsa, the operations of the mind 
(cittavrttayah) are already known by purusa, but accord- 
ing to Šamkara they are brought about in accord- 
ance with the nature of purusa as one eter- 
nally aware (miyopalabdhr) (Viv. p. 348, Ime 24 ad. 
YS, 4. 18). 

Now Samkara often uses of Brahman the expression 
“having eternal awareness as its nature’. 

Again, in the concluding verses of Samkara’s 
commentary: 

The syllable Om is the expression of the Lord; 

From the Lord the various results of. all karman-s 
are manifested ; 


In him himself there are no passions, no karman-s, 
no fruition of their results; 


| He causes to appear all beings along with the 
results of their karman. 


The Lord (Ivara) who is ruler (i$a) of all, creator 
1 ; 7 XE e S 
J e fi smītā asmīti pratyayah (Viv. p. 184, ll. 22-93 in 
31 
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who acts in the maintenance, creation and dissolution 
of the worlds; 

May that Krsna think of our white (= good karma) 
and remove our black! (—bad karma). Here the sound 
Om is taken as expressing the Lord. ‘This is taught in 
yogasütra 1. 27 and is a teaching of the yoga school, and 
again is taught in the first chapter of the Mandükya 
Kārikā-s and is also a Vedántic doctrine. 


However, co call the Lord “the creator who acts 
in maintenance, creation and dissolution of the worlds ° 
is absolutely Vedāntic; no such idea is expressed in the 
ogasūtra-s. But again the concept of God which 


Samkara gives im this commentary is in some cases 
clearly different from that of the Advaita school. 
For example there is the view that the Lord (Iévara) is 
not omniscient (Viv. p. 64, linc 154) but m the Brahma- 
sūtra commentary he takes it that the Lord is omniscient 
—but the position about omniscience in the Yoga 
school isnot at all clear and further reasearch is needed. 

Again it is noteworthy that the Lord is called 
Krsna. Samkara in the Brahmasiira Commentary refers 
to worship of Visnu but does not refer to Krsna. In 
the yogasūtra of course there is no such reference. 
Samkara’s yogasütra commentary here takes a step m 

1 According to the dictionaries, sukliman (m.) for * white’ 
occurs in Harsacarita, and it also appears in Prakaraņapaūcikā 4. 49 
(SDS 16, lines 444). Again krsņiman (m.) for black comes, accord- 
ing to the dictionaries, in Mudrārāksasa. But when in this Som: 
mentary it is said vyapanudatutardm krsņimānam sa krgnah it 38 Q 


2 4 ; SUNL : ma- 
kind of play on words of a kind which is not seen m the Brahr 
sütra commentary. 
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the direction of the bhakti faith of Hinduism ies T 
ing yoga, Samkara thought it was the puritication 

E ja taints (klesa) are not operations of the mind. 
Really the various taints are not of the nature of (pure) 
But operations (of the mind) are of the nature 


ideas. š d ; m 
The various taints are Impurities 


(dirt-—mala) of the mind, just as cataract (timira) is an 
impurity of the cye. For when the mind 1s separated 
from the impurtiy of the passions, the fluctuations of 
(pure) ideas, and the opposing ideas, do not exist.’ 
(Viv. ad 2. 3, p. 126, lines 6-8) 

Here he speaks a doctrine recalling that of Maha- 
yāna of the essential purity of the essence of mind. In 
the Mandikya Karika (4. 62, 64, 72) what is taught 
about * mind ' (citta) is close to Samkara’s understanding 
of the Atman doctrine. In particular, * kleša” in the 
sense of ‘ passion’ is peculiar to Buddhism, and it is 
the Samkara of yoga who accepts it as having entered 
the thought of the yoga school. As against that, not 
merely in Samkara’s Brahmasütra commentary but in 
Indian philosophy generally, kleša is used in the sense 
of suffering and pain. Here Samkara is immersed in 
the spiritual atmosphere of the practising yogin-s who 
were influenced by Buddhism, and here too is the 
influence of the fact that the yoga school from ancient 
times was using Buddhist technical terms. 
re 
| ess-only doctrine (on this point 
completely, the reverse of the Fourth Chapter of 
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Māndūkya-Kārikā). Introducing the doctrine of other 
schools he says: i 

«The mind itself is something which takes an 
appearance (ābhāsa) of itself and an appearance as 
an object. (According to him, svabhisa=grahaka 
visayabhasa= grāhya) For in the various operations (of 
the mind) their forms are attested spontaneously. For 
instance a light illummes jars, etc. (objects of the 
external world) and also itself. Is it necessary to suppose 
a purusa, who is supposed as a subject who knows the 
operations of the mind?’—this is said. 

(Viv. page 344, linc 14-17 ad 4. 19) 

To this the Joga Sütra replies in 4. 19, as Samkara 
explains it: 
‘Mind cannot illumine its own sclf, for mimd is some- 
thing seen.’ 

Then he says: 'nihilists (vainasika-s) hold the 
mistaken view that the perceiving subject (grāhaka) 
and perceived object (grāhya) are nothing but mind 
itself? (Viv. 356 ad TS 4. 23). (Samkara's Brahmasitra 
commentary also calls Buddhist schools like the Vijnana- 
vādin ‘nihilist —vaināšika) 

Then he explains: * No single thing, called the 
succession of knowledge, exists’ (Viv. ad 4 94, p. 359, 
line 9). From this standpoint the Alaya conscious- 
ness is naturally rejected. The pomt of rejecting 
Consciousness-only doctrine is the same in the Brahma- 
sūtra commentary. Accordingly Samkara, though 
adopting technical terms and so on from V jjūānavāda, 
yet rejects the doctrine itself. 
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The realist position can be recognised in other 
points. Šamkara, expatiatīng on Vyasa’s teaching, 
says that the sense organs receiving operations of forms 
etc. of the outer world, are the changmg 
channels (praņādikā) to the mind, nanay NE 
(Qara). (Viv. p. 19, lines 8-10). He says that direct 
perception (pralyaksa) is established through them 
(Viv. p. 19, line 12). 

Again looking at technical terms, in the same way 


of sounds, 


there are expressions recalling those peculiar to Samkara: 
* All things from mahat to a post" ( mahadadistambaparyanta 
mūrtayah) (Viv. ad 2. 18, p. 177, line 21). This recalls 
* brahmádi stambaparyanta ° which appears in the Brahma- 
sütra commentary! (Brahmasūtrabhāsya, B. I. p. 604, 1.2; 
P. Deussen, Das System des Vedānta, S. 257). 

There are also to be found special technical terms 
not used too much im Indian philosophy generally; for 
instance upasthāpita occurs in the sense of ' caused to 
manifest’, * caused to be manifested * (Yogabhasya 3. 17, 
p. 266, line 10), which Samkara glosses as pratyupanita 
(Vie. p. 267, line 12). Incidentally be calls something 
which manifests a result pratyupasthapaka (Viv. p. 22, 
line 12 in 1. 6-7) and he seems to use the expression 
aidyāpratyupasthāpita ° manifested through ignorance : 
habitually in the Brahmasütra commentary. 


! Brahmasūtrabhāsya B.I. p. 604 12; P. Deussen: Das System des 
Vedānta S. 957. 


Wd ` rye ` A . N 
N.B.: This article was translated from the Japanese into English 


by Mr. Trevor Leggett. Iam very grateful to him. 
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PARAMESWARA AITHAL 


ON THE CATURMASYA-PRAYOGA OF 
ANANTADEVA 


THE name of Anantadeva! is very well known in the 
srauta and dharmasastra literature.? Among his several 
works, the Smrtikaustubha, particularly the section 
dealing with samskāra-s, called Samskārakaustubha has 
been very popular and recognized as authoritative by 
the High Courts in India.” Although some of his 
works on dharmašāstra have been published more than 
once, none of his sraula works has been printed so far, 
nor has there been any effort by modern scholars to 
utilize the valuable material provided by him for the 
study of írauta. The purpose of this short paper is 
to draw attention to one of his svauta works. 

With regard to the biographical details of Ananta- 
deva some definite information is available. In the 
introductory verses of his Smrtikaustubha,! a voluminous 


* In order to distinguish him from his namesakes he is referred 
to as Anantadeva TI as against his grandfather Anantadeva I in 
the NCC, vol. I, pp. 164-5. His literary activity is assigned T9 
the third quarter of the seventeenth century. For detailed dis- 
cussion see P. V. Kane, History of. Dharmasastra, vol. I, pt. Il, 
EORI, Poona, (rev. cd.) 1975, pp. 953-63. 

? For an account of his contribution to dkarmasāstra, see 
Kane, op. cit. 

? cf. Kane, op. cit. p. 954. 

* Published in Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1909. 
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š . ed at the instance of his 
digest on dharmašāstra, composed at the mstan 


atron, Baz Bahadur Candra of Almorah and e 
1638-1678), the author records a pedigree of his 
. details about himself. He 
the famous Maratha 


(A. D. 
patron's family and some 


1- ELA s J at m y P 
was a grcat-grceat-gti anason ol i = dk 
= 4 PS AES VA ce A n a AX C í 
saint Ekanātha; grandson of Amantaqeva (| T = 
1 1 Dogg. S S £ 
author of several works on bhakt (e.g. Bhagavadbhakti 


: P su dolens Ai aces raz tne 2 ` of. 
nimaya);2 his father, Āpadeva, was the author ; 


among many others, the well-known Mīmāmsā work, 
Mīmāmsānyāya-prakāša, popularly known as Apadeviyam, 
on which Anantadeva wrote a commentary called 
Bhāttālamkāra.* 
wrote the Āsaucanirņaya,* Bhattabhāskara,5 etc. * Mimamsa 


lore seems to have been a hereditary endowment in the 
family [of Anantadeva] as in the case of the Bhattas 
of Benares. In all his works, particularly in the Sams- 
karakaustubha,? Anantadeva applies at every step the 
maxims and doctrines of the Pūrvamīmāmsā for the 
decision of doubtful points of Dharmagastra °.7 


! cf. Kane, Op. cit, pp. 960-3. 
> . . 1 ` . . "y ; 
: There is considerable confusion in ascribing these works 
m manuscripts catalogues. Kane (op. cit. pp. 959, 963 and 1160) 
AU M that this work (i.e. Bhagavadbhakti-ni 
the s: "= = 3 ; 
< Arsnabhakticandrika-nataka is by Anantadeva II. But they have 
cen aistinguished after verificatie ; f 
: ` alter verification and assigned to A 
` M H als O An ā 
m the NCC, vol. 1, p. 165. š Eus 
3 Printed in C 
m Chowkhamba Sanskri les 5 
ee amba Sanskrit Series 53 res ; 
see NCC, vol. I, p. 166 Ue — 
4 Cc x 
z cf. NCC, vol. 2, p. 205. 
9 of 
cl. NCC, vol. 7, p. 288. 


* Printed in Ni 
1 Nirnava S ` Press 

RU Nim tya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1913 

ene, op. cit., p. 961. : 


rnaya) as well as 
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Among the thirty-four works ascribed to Ananta d 
in the NGC! not less than twenty-four belong to 
the subject of sraula, mainly dealing with the func- 
tions of the adhvaryu priest according to the sütra-; 
of Āpastamba or Baudhayana. Tt may be that some of 
these works like kūsmāņdagaņahomaprayoga are really 
parts of one or other of his larger works. One of the 
important works among them is the Calurmasya-prayoga, 
This is widely used and valued by the officiating priests 
in the srauta ccremonics throughout India. This is 
evident from the existence of a large number of 
manuscripts distributed in various Libraries and 
also in private collections. On the basis of an 
original manuscript obtained from a priestly family 
in Gokarna? and collating it with four other manu- 
Scripts? an edition of the text has been prepared 
by the writer of this paper for publication. The text 
has an extent of about 1600 graniha-s. 

As the author himself states in the introductory 
portion! of the text this work is intended for the 


! See vol. T, pp. 165-67. 
* Belonging to the Srautin Subrāya Bhatta and Ramachandra 
Bhatta, kindly lent to me for my work; dated fake 1734 (A.D. 1812). 
? (i) Staatsbibliothek, München, No. 43, Skt. 79 (Haug 
101), described by Aufiecht, Die Sanskrit-Handschriften der K. 
Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in München, 1909, pp. 19-20, 75 fo., 
dated 1787. 
(ii) India Office Library, London, No. 4705. 
(iii) BORI, No. 81 of 1891-1895, fo. 65, not dated. 
(iv) BORI, No. 17 of 1899-1915 fo. 56, not dated. 
4 On fo. lb. 1.2. asvalayanasya baudhiyanamatam ava 
bhya cāturmāsyāni cikirsato yathàprayogapaksam avalamby: 
prayoga ucyate. 
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Kévalayana school performing the carura sacrifice 
according to the Srautasūtra-s of Baudhayana with regard 
to the functions of the adhvaryu priest. Anantadeva has 
also written another work on cāturmāsya according to 
the Srautasūtra-s of Āpastamba.! Thus there are two 
different Gāturmāsya-prayoga-s by Anantadeva, namely 
one according to Baudhāyana and another according 
to Apastamba, although manuscripts catalogues of 
Libraries, even the VCC, do not clearly distinguish the 
two works.” 

A thorough study of the text in consideration (based 


^ 


on the sūtra-s of Baudhayana-Agvalayana) reveals why 
so much of importance is attached to this work. This 
is nota mere prayoga in the usual sense of the term, i.e., a 
manual or guide-book of priests describing the course of 
ritual procedure. It has in fact the characteristics 
more of a nibandha. The author avails himself of every 
possible opportunity to present and discuss the divergent 
views of the various ritualistic authorities on the subject 
including those of the commentators on the sūtra-s 
of different Vedic schools. 


qus 205. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 

es the Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, vol. 4, no. 2267. 

diss. SHE e p. 166, under Apastambiyacaturmasyapad- 

ing be wane K manuscripts are actually of the work accord- 

same page: Ren alàyana ; cf. also Cà turmásya-pi ayoga on the 

Ë "KAM manuscript no. 17 of 1899-1915 of BORI is according 
yana and utilized by me for the preparation of the 


edition See 

ee MSO. NOR nl 7 12: Gá ï 
Ee t NCC, ` “5 Pe 12: Cūturmāsyaprayoga by 
\nantadeva; under this J 


entry coul > fi ` i 
of both Ue P y uld be found the manuscripts 
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The following illustration would show how the 
conflicting views of the various authorities are presented 
and solutions are arrived at: 

In the vaisvadeva sacrifice of the cdlurmasya an offer- 
ing of furodāša baked on seven potsherds (kapāla-s) is 
made to the Marut-s among the cight principal deities, 
According to Baudbāyana! it is the mere Marut-s, 
i.e. without any attributes. But in the AJéealayana- 
frautasütra? which prescribes the duties of the etr 
priest the Marut-s are qualified with svatavas, i.c., 
Marutah svatavasah (selt-strong).” Now when the 
adhvaryu, the chief priest, who performs his sacrificial 
functions according to the sūtra-s of Baudhayana 
prepares the offering to the Marut-s, the holy priest 
should follow the directions of the adkvaryu m reciting the 
verses for offerings. This stands in apparent contradic- 
tion to the prescription of Agvalayana. In a lengthy 
discussion on this topic Anantadeva quotes the views 
of several ritual authorities such as Devatrata, 
Tantraratna, Vrttikrt, Yajñalantra (-sudhānidhi), Āņda- 
pillai, Siddhāntin, etc. In order to solve the difference 
in prescriptions and to enable a co-ordinated ritual 
action he also refers to Mīmāmisā maxims and con- 
cludes that, in general, mere Marut-s are to be taken 
as the deity and the holy priest should follow the direc- 
tions of the adhvaryu. But in the case of the sacrificer 
(yajamana) being a follower of Āsvalāyana the Marut-s 

1 Baudhāyana-$rautasūtra, vol. L, p. 128. 


2 ĀAsvalāyana-srautasūlra, 2. 16.10. 
4 cf. Kane, op. cit., vol. 2, pt. II, p. 1092. 
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ractice even , i : 
< Whi cidating the procedure of ritual acts, 
While elucidating the ae 
An otes from or refers to more than thirty- 
/ adeva quotes from or refers tc ] d 
ta me apart from those mentioned with 
> authorities apart ron 1108€ É | 
my / on. Some of 


'ords like anye, | 
, though remain unpub- 
these works, though pul 
~J] me is a het enrh D a es. of the 
lished. The following is a list, with brief note S, O 


authors and works quoted or referred to by Anantadeva: 
l. ANvILA:  4a.4,! 19; 
kārah), 36b.6, 38b.1. 

The work quoted by this name is by Andapillai 
alias Talavtanivasin who wrote commentaries 
on the süfra-s of Āpastamba and Asvalayana, and 
also several Prayoga-s pertaining to all the three 
Veda-s. This name is found in the works and 
manuscripts catalogues 


; particularly from northern 
India in a va; 


lety of Ways: Andavila, Adabila, 
Anvila, Andabila and so on. Sometimes even 
texts or parts thereof by Tālavrntanivāsin are 
given with this name as Andapillai-prayoga or 
Andapillai-paddhat; or Uttarandapillai, etc. He js 
! The numbers refer 


lines of the Gokarņa N 
author or s 


indicated w 


to the sides (a or 


IS. mentioned above 
* work occurs 


ith a sign ç xX P 


b) of the folios and 
- Ifthe name of an 
the same line it iş 
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quoted by several later writers. Andapillai is a 
South Indian Tamil name occurring in the inscrip- 
tions of the Cola period.! 
9. ApaRARKA: 12a.11 
Only one verse is quoted from Apararka 
(c. A.D. 1115-1130), the well-known commentator? 
on the Jājūavalkya-smrtī. 
Āgrayaņayajūatantra: see Yajitatantra 
Ādhānayajūatantra: sec Yajfiatantra 
3. ĀPASTAMBA: 13b.6 
Āpastamba is cited only once, that also in con- 
nection with the construction of the fire altar 
(vedi)? Anantadeva has written a separate work 
on cāturmāsya according to Apastamba.4 
4. ASvaLAYANA: 2a.4, 3b.2, 3, 8, 11, 4a.4, 19b.2, 
91b.11, 34b.11, 38a.10, 28b.9, 39b.2, 40b.8, 41a.l, 
42b.6. 
Agvalayana is quoted or referred to more than 
fifteen times. All these references could be traced 
in the Asvalayana-sraulasiitra. Since this prayoga 
is meant for the Ā$valāyana-s, the author tacitly 
reproduces the sūtra-s from Agvalayana pertaming 
to the respective ritual acts. 
Aévalayana-hautrayajfiatantra: sce Yajhatantra. 
5. KARKA; 182.3, 19b.11 
1 cf. NCC, vol. 2, p. 42. 
2 cf. Kane, op. cit., pp. 713-25. 
3 From Apastamba-fulbasütra, 6.2. ` 
4 cf. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, ‘lanjore, vol. 4, no. 2267. 
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Karka or Kar kopadhyaya is a well-known com- 
mentator on the sūtra-s and parisista-s, particularly 
those of Katyayana. About his date there are 
divergent views. While some have argued that 
he belonged to the fourth century A.D.! others 
have tried to place him im the fifteenth century. 
He is quoted by Hemadri, Trikandamandana, 
etc.2 

KARMANTA: 14b.ll, 15a.4, 18a.2, 18b.2, 20a.7, 
DADLI, 30b.4 

Chapters 24-26 of the Baudhāyana-srautasūtra are 
known by this name. Since this portion of the 
sütra-s provides clarifications,” supplements and 
even optional statements regarding the rites 
described in the main text ofthe sütra-s, quotations 
thereof arc brought in for discussion. All these 
quotations are identified in the printed Paudhayana- 
srautasūtra. 

KaLPA(-sĀRA): 2b.1, 3a. 3b.1, 4b.9, 5b.10, 
Gee 5o08. 12, .6b 32 £, 7, 9, Sad 9b lh. 
10a.5, 10b.5, 11, 11b.2, 12a.7,..12b.2; eae 
Iša.ll, 14b.l, 5, 9, 16b.10, 17a.6, 17b.8, 10, 
Ī8a.4, 9; 18b.1, 11, 19a.6, 9, 10x2, 20a.4, 8, 10, 
20b.2, 3, 6, 91a.1, 3, ll, 21b.2, 2222 GARU 
23b.2, 24a.5, 25a.3, 25b.6, 9, 26a.4, 5, 1, 26b.2, 
3, 8, 27a.8, 27b.6, 7, 282.4, 28b.2, 9, 29.1, 5, 29b.3, 
30a.8, 30b.1, 4, 31a.6, 9. Sibi 322.6, 10, 


* C.G. Kashikar, 4 Survey of the Sreutasütras, University 
y, 1968, p. 126 and Be 80. 


ACC, vol. 3, pp. 181-2 
OP. cit. p. 45. 
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$2b-3,°4, 9, 33a.1, 33b.4, 7, 342.5, 34b.7, 354.3 
35:99 552) 8. 37b.4, 38a.7, 38b.2, 8, 39b.2, 40.6. 
8, 41a.2, 41b.7, 4la.l, 11. d 
This kalpa quoted over a hundred times, all the 
quotations being in verse form, is the same as the 
Kalpasara, quotations of which are also in verse, 
The name kalpasdra is found only in the initial 


portions of the text. Even there the readings 
in the manuscripts are divergent, i.c. where 


one manuscript reads Kalpa another has Kalpasāra 
and vice versa. Kalpasāra is an unpublished 
text ascribed to Mayūravāhana and referred to 
by many medieval writers.! Altogether more than 
eighty-five verses from this text are quoted by 
Anantadeva. 

8. KĀTYĀYANA:  3a.6 (Haradattiye), 12.6, 13b.5, 
23b. 7, 24a.7, 4la.ll. 
Of these six quotations from Kātyāyana four are 
found in the Aalyayana-íraulasütra. One verse on 
‘weights and measures’ quoted as from Haradattiye 
(3a.6) and three verses (42a.11) on the values in 
coins for articles to be presented to the priests 


1 cf. NGC, vol. 3, p. 239. Manuscripts of this work are 
also found under the title Aa/pa-kārikā-sāra or Kalpa-sāra-kārikā; 
cf. Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts at the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, vol. 2, 1942, p. 181, ser. no. 223; see also Manuscripts 
Catalogue of Bharata Itihasa Samshodhana Mandala, Poona, 
1960, p. 55. I have obtained a copy of an incomplete manuscript 
of this important work from the collection of a priestly family 
near Udipi (South Kanara). Collating it with other manuscripts 
from Baroda, etc. I am preparing an edition of the same. 
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12, 6b.6, 7a.l, /, 5d 
Ue E 11x2, 1 1b.1, 12b.9, 11, 13a.10, 13b. 2,4, 
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rā tri ^1 ^ e 1 C 
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7, 382.6, 8, 38b.7, 8, 39a. 10; 39b.2, 4la.6, 
S 7, 38a.6, 8, 38b.7, < 
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from or references to Kešava- 
These guotations from or references to Kešav 


(D 
a 
Qu 


svamin (c. A.D. 1100) are from his famous work call 
Prayogasāra based on the süíra-s of Bandia 
This important work, which Caland made use of 
for the edition of the Baudh tāyana-sūtrā-s, remains 
still unpublished.? 


10. GoPĀLA: 2b. 4, l4a.5, 16b.8, 17b.1, 19b.1. 90b. i2. 
22a.3, 22b.3, 93b. 3, 29b.4, 37a.10, 38b.1. 


s nine verses cited 


be from his work Baudhāyanakārikā also known as 
Gopālakārikā. He is believed to have lived * 
than tenth century * 
Bhavasvāmin, Kes 
to et 3 


ki līgo ` NCC, vol. 3, pp. 323-4; sec 


2 ge NCC, D à 
i *P. 7l, and a SS g) 
NCC: TET a op Cit. p. TE 


as from Gopāla must 


earlier 
A.D., since carly writers like 


savasvāmin, Narayana, etc. refer 


also Kashikar, Op. cit., 
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11. Jayanta: 2a.3. 
The only Keliu from Jayanta on the 
ceremonial invitation and veneration (varaņa-madhu- 
parka) of officiating priests is found in the Viņa. 
lodayamālā” of Jayantasvamin. Ka P. Jog, the editor 
of this text, proposes * Jayantasvamin’s date as 
the 7th century A.D. or the beginning of the 8th 
century 2 Kane also places him in the ‘end 
of eighth century’... The fact that Jayanta 
quotes Devasvamin® and the latter refer to 
Medhatithi who is supposed to have lived between 
A.D. 825-9009 make the proposed date for Javanta 
problematic. 

Tantrakrt: sec Yajhatantra 

12. TANTRARATNA: 3b.8. 
This is a commentary? by Pārthasārathi Misra 
on the Tuptīkā of Kumārila Bhatta on the Mimamsa- 
sütra-s and Sabarabhasya. 


1 cf, NGC, vol. 7, p. 180, 181, and vol. 2, p. 218. 

* Published from the University of Poona, 1974, p. 94: Yaja- 
manavašcnaiva dānapratigrahau bhavatah. This passage is cited by 
Anantadeva. 

3 cf. op. cit., introduction, p. xxii. 

1 cf. op. cit. pp. 1180-1. 

5 In Vimalodayamālā. p. 26: ‘ye “nye fāstrāntaradrstā vidhayo- 
'virodhinas tesàm apihecchatah kriya’ ity asya bhdsyakdra-vacans 
syaivayam prapaficah. ‘This quotation is from the bhasya of De 
svàmin on Āsvalāyana-orhyasūtra, 1.7.3; p. 17 of the new edition 
(1980) of the bhasya published by the Adyar Library. 

* cf. Kane, op. cit., pp. 573-83. 

* Published from Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares, 1930, 1933. 
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13. Deva: 2a.3, 6b.6, 7a.2, 9a.3, 10a.2, D lla.2, 
19a.6x2, 12b.9, 10, 13a.8, 9, 13b.2, 15b.7, 10, 11, 
162.10, 16b.6, 17a.1, 17b.7, 8, 10: 29285 EO 
90b.3, 22a.2, 26a.6, 11, 26b.5, 9, 27a.7, 28b.2, 
29b.2, 29b.9, 31a.1, 32b.10, 35b.7, 38b.8, 11; 41b.2. 
It is difficult to ascertam which author is referred 
to as Deva. The quotations are not from Yajiii- 
kadeva’s Paddhati on the Kātyāyana-srautasūtra, whom 
Anantadeva mentions as Devayajfiika. 

14. DEVATRĀTA: 3b.6, 4a.l, lla.6, 1281100 92208 

22b.1, 23b.4, 25b.8, 34a.11, 35a'6  S6D ESE 
38b.1, 40b.10. 
These quotations are from the džāsya of Devatrāta 
on the 4fvalgyana-frauiasütra.. He is also called 
Varāhadeva or Varāhakāya. He is an early 
writer referred to by many medieval authors, like 
Kamalākara in his JVirnayasindhu.? 

15. DEVAYĀJRIKA: 20a.1. 

He is also known as Yājūikadeva and the author of 
many works on ‘sauta and grhya including the 
Kātyāyana-srautasūtrapaddhati.3 

16. DEVASVAMIN: 1b.3, 14b.8, 34b.5, 36b.6 (bhasyakrt), 
37a.9 (bhāsyakāra ls 
These references could be identified in Devasvàmin's 
bhasya on the Afvalayana-frautasütra. He is well 


Vu : 
d is published by Vishveshvaranada Vedic Research 
‘stitute, Hoshiarpur. 


a 
- 


cf. NCC, vol. 2, p- 226 and vol. 9, p. 106. 


3 S . 
cf. Kau ated in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1933; 
vol : E EL P. 1207 and NCC, vol. 3, pp. 327-8, and also 


< 9, p. 
32 
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known as bhasyakara and is so referred to by Ananta- 
deva twice. Kane surmised that * Devasvamin 
probably flourished about 1000-1050 A.D., if not 
earlier". He is later than Medhātithi whom he 
cites in his bhasya on the Asvaldyana-grhyasina and 
is earlier than Jayanta who quotes his bhasya in 
the Vimalodayamālā.” 

DvarmHa: 2b.3, 3a.8, 4b.3, 8; 8b.3, 9b.1, 11b.6, 
122.9, 12b.9, 13b.6, 15a.7, 15b.8, 182.5, 20a.7, 
932.4, 24a.7, 11, 25a.2, 25b.10, 26a.5, 8, 26b.6, 
97a.8, 11, 27b.4, 28a.1, 29a.6, 30a.7, 31a.5, 9, 
Biba 32a.5, 10, 32b.6, 7, 11, 332.6, 33b.4, 6, 
34a.2, 958.2, 35b.6, 392.6, 10, 39b.1, 40a.6, 41a.3, 
422.5, 9. 

Chapters 20-23 of the Baudhāyana-srautasūtra which 
record the different opinions of various early 
teachers (ēcārya-s) are known by this name. It is 
a useful source to quote from in order to develop a 
discussion presenting divergent views. 

Dnūnra: 3a.6, 9b.7, 20b.1, 22a.11. 

Also known as Dhūrtasvāmin he is the oldest 
commentator on sūtra-s of Apastamba and his 
bhāsya* on the Srautasiitra has a sub-commentary 
(called Tika or Dīpikā) by Kaušikarāma known 25 
Ramandar.* 
1 cf. Kane, op. cit., p. 593. 


2 cf. above, under Jayanta and fn. thereon. 
® Printed in Mysore Govt. Oriental Library Series 87, Mysore, 


1944; also in Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 142, Baroda, 1963. 


4 cf. NCC, vol. 2, pp. 137-8 and vol. 9, p. 303. 
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NRasīmHa: 8a.6, 11a.8, 2723127 34b.4, 36b.4, 8. 
Anantadeva quotes altogether nine verses from 
Nrsimha-yajvan. All these verses are found in the 
work variously entitled as Nrsimhakarikà, Prayo- 
saratna, — Srautaprayogaraina, | .Asvalayanasrautaprayo- 
P sina in manuscripts catalogues. He was a son 
of Narayana, younger brother of Gopinatha and 
disciple of Īsvarabhāratī-yati.? 

PRAYOGAPĀRIJĀTA: Ib.10. 

This voluminous work on grAya and srauta rituals 
by Nrsimha of Kaundinya-gotra was composed 
between A.D. 1360-1435. The grhya portion is often 
printed and widely used in Karnataka by the 
priests. The srauta portion of the work is available 
only in MSS. There is one in the Adyar Library 
dealing with éarsapiirnamasa.? 


Prayogasūtra: sec Baudhāyana 


21 
22. 


23. 


by me is in print. 


PRĀ YASCITTAPRADĪPA: l4a.5. 
BAHVRCA-BRAHMANA: 3b.7. 

This reference with regard to the ubamšuyaja could 
be traced neither in the Attareyabráhmana nor in 
the Sankhayana-brahmana. 

BAUDHAYANA: 3b.2, 13b.9, 29b.1, 31a.11, 35a.1 
(these 3 as Prayogasūtra), 40b.11. 

As the author closely follows the sūtra-s of Baudhā- 


Yana with regard to the prayoga the mention of his 
1 | die: Terie F 
An edition of this work based on four manuscripts prepared 


` cf. NCC, vol. 2, p. 223, vol. 9, p. 363 and vol. 10, p. 193. 
cf. Kane, °P. cit., vol. 1, p. 1070. 
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name occurs only in connection with discussions 
on divergent views. To distinguish the dvaidha 
portion of the suras where the namc Baudhāyana 
is often repeated the author quotes from the 
cālurmāsya section as Prayogasūlra. In a few cases 
the quotations are from the Sulbasütra. 

BHAVA(-SVĀMIN): 2a.2, 2b.3, 64.12, 6b.5, 9a.l, 
2x2, 9D19) 10a.6, 15a.4, 15b.10, 18b.11, 19a.6, 
19b.9, 11, 20a.8, 20p.2, 4, 9, 21a.7, 27b.5, 29a.4, 


29b.3, 30b.7, 312.9, 31b.3, 32a.11, 32b.3, 5, 10, 
33b.2, 34a.5, 37b.4, 7, 38b.7, 41b.2. 


Bhavasvamin ‘who lived in the eighth century 
A.D. or perhaps earlier”! is said to be the oldest 
commentator on the Baudkāyana-srautasūlra and is 
relied on by many later commentators and prayoga- 
kara-s. His work, called vivarana, used by Caland 
for editing the text of the Baudhāyana-$rautasūtra still 
remains unpublished. 


Bhāsya(-kāra, -krt): see Devasvāmin 
Madhava: sec Yajfiatantra 


25. 


1 


N 


nayajñatantre), 22.3, 3b.1, 11, 4a.5,8 (Madhava), 
tb.4, 5a.7 (Vidyāraņya), 6a.12, 6b.3 (Vidyā- 
yam Agrayanc), 7a.7, 9a.6 (Agrayanayajita- 
snme), 9b.8, 10a.l, lla.9 (Āśvalāyanahautra- 
yajnatantre), 11b,2,.6, 12a. 5, 12b.1, 4, 10, 13b.1, 
s 9, 152.8, 15b.3, 10, 182.3, 18b.10, 192.7, 

9 2la.4,5, 7; 21b.11, 222.10, 99b.10, 23a.7, 11, 


YAJÑATANTRA (TANTRAKĶT): 1b.3, 7, 11 (Ādhā- 


cf. Kashkr,ta OP. Cit., pp. 47, 49, 
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24a.10, 25b.9, 26a.6, 10, 27a.7, 29a.4x2, 29b.3, 10, 
30a.5, 31a.11, 324.8, 32b:5, 10, 33b.2, 34a.5, 
35a.5, 35b.7, 36a.4, 36b.2, 37b.4, 6, 38a.ll, 
38b.8, 39a.11, 4la.6, 41b.2, 4, 7, 9. 
This is an extensive and learned work on srauta 
by Sāyaņācārya. The complete title of the work 
is Fajūatantra-sudhānidhi. Various portions of this 
work are available under different titles as 
Ādhānayajūatantra, Agrayanahautraprayoga, etc. No 
complete manuscript is yet known to exist.! 
Anantadeva refers to this work as of Madhava 
(once), of Vidyàranya (twice) and in the latter 
part mostly as Tantrakrt. 

26. YAysNAPARSVA: 42b.2. 
Only three verses guoted under this name are 
from the 15th parisista of Katyayana.? 

97. RAMANDARA: 3b.2, 7a.9, 27a.2. 
This is the popular name of Kausikarama or 
Rāmāgnicit, the author of the vriti on bhasya 
of Dhūrtasvāmin on the Apastamba-frautasütra.? 

28. VIKALPASŪTRA: 1b.4. 

Vidyāraņya: see Yajūatantra 

29. VRTTIKRT: 1b.5, 3b.8, 4a.1, 3, 8a.6, lla.5, 9, 
Llb.5, 12a.1, 10, 14b.7, 19a.11, 20b.10, 22b.2, 
1 I have collected copies of the manuscripts of different 

sections of this large work and an edition is under preparation. 


2 Cf, Article by C. G. Kashikar on the Yajūapāršva-parišista 
in Marathi: Tajūa: Asaya ani Āvigkāra, ed. by Ganesh Thite, 
Yajnavalkya Ashrama, Poona, 1979, pp. 9-22; especially p. 18, 
fn. 13 where three verses quoted by Anantadeva are found. 


3 cf. above, under Dhürta. 
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93b.8, 240.2, 9, 25b.8, 27b.1, 34a.11, 34b.2, 9 

36b.3, 5, 372.9, 38a.11, 38b.9, 40b.10. | 
Most of these references to or quotations from 
this author could be traced to the commentary, 
known as artti, of Narayana on the sūtra-s of 
Aévalayana. Narayana has based his 277 on the 
bhasya of Devasvāmin, as he himself states in the 
beginning. He is said to have lived c. A.D. 1100.2 
There are a few quotations pertaining to the ritual 
acts of the adhvaryu, ascribed to the Vrttikrt by 
Anantadeva which are not found in Narayana’s 
uriti. They must be from some other vrtti belong- 
ing to the Yajurveda. | 


30. VRDDHAH: 13b.9 (Somaprayoge), 14a.6,38a. 11. 
31. ŠULBASŪTRA: 13a.7, 13b.5, 292.6. 

32. SULBASÜTRABHASYA : 192:795-11, 292.11. 

33. SAUNAKA: 22.4. 

34. SIDDHANTABHASYAM(-KR'T) : 1b.5, 4a.1, 8a.6, 1a.6, 


12a.2,, 10, 19b.3, 20b.11, 22a.8, 22b.2, 232.8, 
342.10, 34b.1, 382.10. 

Also known as Siddhāntin he is one of the early 
commentators on the sūtra-s of A$valàyana, held 
authoritative and quoted by many later writers. 


Haradatüya: see Kātyāyana 
35. HARISVAMIN: 19b.11. 


1 v 

2 ^ rot 2, p. 225 and vol, 10, p. 76. 

* Printed er Rī a p 593. i 
avana Texts 74, Sata : A a pe Princess of Wales Sarasvati 
r. 9p. cit., p. 82. ; C. NGC, vol. 2, pp. 219, 226; Kashi- 
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36. HEwMADRI: 1b.8. 
The following are abstracts from the beginning and 
end of the work in which it could also be seen how 
Anantadeva presents the different views of the various 
authorities: 

Beginning: 

navanitakaro balo navaniradharaprabhah/ 

kamaniyatamah kuryac cham no visnur 

urukramah/1/ 

asvalayanasya baudhayanamatam avastabhya cātur- 
māsyāni cikīrsato yathaprayogapaksam avalambya pra- 
yoga ucyate/ udagayana apuryamanapakse devana- 
ksatre prakramya āpūryamāņapaksa eva samaptir iti 
keSava-devasvaminau] samaptir aparapaksa iti kecid iti 
yajūatantreļ udagayana āpūryamāņapakse punyanaksatra 
ārambhasamāptī isyete, parvani samāptim eke, yatha- 
sambhavam eka iti vikalpasūtram| phalgunyam caitryam 
và prakrama iti kešavah| tatra caturda$yam anvāram- 
bhaņīvām krtvà paurnamasyam sadyo dvyaham và 
vai$vadevaparva/ dvyaham evet orttīkri| paurna- 
māsyām  vai$vànarapàrjanyàm krtvā pratipady eva 
vaišvadevī kartavyā, na parvaniti siddhantabhasyakrt. . . . 
End: 

. . iti $umasiriyaparva/ atha daksiņā/ tatra dvaidhasūtram| 
daksiņānām dana iti sütram Salikeh/ atro ha smaha 
baudhāyano hiraņyam vaišvānare dadyād dhenum pār- 
janye dvādaša vaisvadeve dvādaša varuņapraghāsa- 
havihsu tisra ānīkavate tisrah sāmtapane catasro grha- 
medhīya rsabham pūrņadarve tisrah kraidine dvādaša 
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y at mākaupamanyav4s catulisasti Cal ürmasya- 
daksimàh samümnátà bhavanti tās cen nàdhigacched 
vāsāmsv etāvanti dadyāt, manthān vodanān vaitās antas 
tcn haivaitam kāmam avāpnotīti Caturm isyanam 
anta iti semāntāni syur iti daudkāyanah/ pa 'antàniti 


šālīkiķ savanestya yajetety aupamanyava "asah- 
prabhrtidanapakse ` pi gosabdenaiva dānapratigrahau. 
pūtikāvat pratinidhitvād vāsahprabhrtīnām iti kecit] 
saktur dadhnārdito manthah purusāšan: odanah/ 
šodaša pratiparva syur mantho va | nnam(?) 
ühyatàm | 
itikalpat/ hirany adhenvrsabhāņām tu mukh yānām asam- 
bhave šāstrāntaraprasiddham mülyam deyam/ tatra 
kātyāyanat : | 
dvātrimšat panika gāvas catuhkārsāpano varah/ 
wrse sat kārsāpaņakā astāv anaduhi smrtah 
dasa kārsāpaņā dhenāv ašve paūicadašaiva tu/ 
hiraņye kārsāpaņakāh paņā nava tathādhikāh// 
__ Vastre kārsāpaņās chage ' stau pana dvadasavike/ 
iti/ tata$ catvāri šatāni brāhmaņān bhojayet/ vathoktam 
Jajfiabàrtoe: ag 
garbhādhānādisamskā re brāhmaņān bhojayed dašaļ 
šatam vivihasamskáre pancásan mekhalāvidhau// 
āvasathye trayastrimáac chrautādhāne šatāt param/ 
astakam bhojayed bhak tyä tattatsamskà rasiddhaye// 
sahasram bhojayetsome bráluna ņānāņ satam pašau/ 
cāturmāsye tu cūtvāri fatàny atha surāgrahe// 
Ptipakse'gistomah, pasupakse aindrā- 


i Ameyam. aaka pilau. aindrāgnam 
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ekādašakapālam vaišvadevam dvadasakapalam ca 
nirvaped iti kešavah| āšvalāyanokte cāturmāsyāni vā 
punaš cāturmāsyāni va punar iti pakse tu naisām anya- 
tarat karyam/ 
iti Srimad-anantadevasutapadevatanay-dnantadevena 
racita$ cāturmāsyaprayogah sampūrņah/* 


* [Grateful acknowledgments are due to the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft for the travel grant which enabled me to 
visit various places in South India. Several ritual manuscripts 
mentioned in this paper were found out during this research trip.| 
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LOKESH CHANDRA 


NĪLAKAŅTHA LOKESVARA AS THE 
BUDDHIST APOTHEOSIS OF HARI-HARA 


HsÜAN-TSANG refers to Avalokite$vara on the Potala 
in the following words (Beal 1884: 2. 233):  * To the 
east of the Malaya mountains is Mount Po-ta-lo-kia 
(Potalaka). The passes of this mountain are very 
dangerous; its sides are precipitous, and its valleys 
rugged. On the top of the mountain is a lake; its 
waters are clear as a mirror. From a hollow proceeds 
a great river which encircles the mountain as it flows 
down twenty times and then enters the southern sea. 
By the side of the lake is a rock-palace of the Deva-s. 
Here Avalokite$vara in coming and going takes his 
abode. Those who strongly desire to see this Bodhi- 
sattva do not regard their lives, but, crossing the water 
(fording the streams), climb the mountain, forgetful 
of its difficulties and dangers; of those who make the 
attempt there are very few who reach the summit. 
But even of those who dwell below the mountain, if 
they camestly pray and beg to behold the god, some- 
times he appears as Tsz-tsai-t'ien (Tévara-deva), some- 
times under the form of a yogi (a Parhgupata st); 
he addresses them with benevolent words and then 


they obtain their wi M < 21 
y obtain their wishes according to their desires a 
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Watters (1905: 2. 229) summarises the above 
passage as follows: ‘In the south of the country near 
the sea was the Mo-lo-ya (Malaya) mountain, with 
lofty cliffs and ridges and deep valleys and gullies, 
on which were sandal, camphor and other trees. To 
the east of this was Pu-ta-lo-ka (Potalaka) mountain 
with steep narrow paths over its cliffs and gorges in 
irregular confusion; on the top was a lake of clear 
water, whence issued a river which, on its way to the 
sea, flowed twenty times round the mountain. By the 
side of the lake was a stone Deva-palace frequented 
by Kuan-tzt-tsai P’usa. Devotees, risking life, brave 
water and mountain to see the P’usa, but only a few 
succeed m reaching the shrine. To the people at the 
[oot of the mountain who pray for a sight of the P'usa, 
he appears sometimes as — Pà$upata Tirthika, or as 
Mahešvara, and consoles the suppliant with this (sic) 
answer `. 

Hsüan-tsang must have read in the Avatamsaka- 
sutra about the earthly paradise of Avalokite$vara: 
` Potalaka is on the sea-side in the south, it has woods, 
and streams, and tanks, and is in fact a sort of earthly 
paradise. Buddhabhadra (a.p. 420) calls Kuanyin's 
mountain Kuang-ming or ‘Brilliance’, which 
is usually given as the rendering for Malaya, but 
a later translator, Šiksānanda, transcribes the name 
Potalaka ' (Watters 1905: 2. 231). Buddhabhadra’s 
rendering of Potala is ‘Brilliance’. It refers to it, 
etymology: Tamil pottu (potti-) ‘to light (as a fire)’s 
Kota pot- (poty-) id., Kannada pottu n. * flaming ’, pottige 
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° flaming, flame °, Tulu potta ‘hot, burning * (Burrow/ 
Emencau 1961: 298 no. 3691). In Kannada analogous 
words are: põttige ‘flaming, flame’, pdttise * to cause 
to bum with flame, to kindle, to light >, pēttu 
‘to begin to bum with flame, to be kindled, to 
catch fire, to flame’, pēttu ‘1. flaming, 2. the sun, 
3. time’ (Kittel 1894: 1020). In ancient times the 
magnificence of the temple of Avalokitešvara must have 
been resplendent and dazzling to the devotees who 
reached it after negotiating inaccessible cliffs and 
ravines: a transcendence beyond forbidding barriers, 

In the above passage Avalokitešvara at Potala 
sometimes takes the form of [gvara (Siva) and sometimes 
that of a Pāšupata yogin. In fact Siva was metamor- 
phosed into Avalokitešvara. This is cor-oborated by 
the JVilakanthaka and Nilakantha-dharani where Nila- 
kantha Lokešvara is an apotheosis of Siva and Visnu 
(Hari-Hara). The Nilakanthaka was translated into 
Chinese by three masters in the seventh and carly 
eighth century: by Chih-Vung twice during A.D. 
627-649 (T!. 1057a and T. 1057b = 2Nj. 318), by 
Bhagavad-dharma during a.D. 650-660 (T. 1059 and 
T. 1060 = Nj. 320), and by Bodhiruci in a:p. 709 
(T. 1058 = Nj. 319). 

The Nilakantha-dhérani was translated into Chinese 
by Vajrabodhi (worked A.D. 719-741, T. 1112), twice 

i Taisho edition of the Chines Tuipitakaka, ed. Takakusu 
Junjiró and Watanabe Kaigyoku, Tokyo, 1924-1929. 


* Bunyiu Nanjio, A Catlo inese ‘] ion of 
a gue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1883. 
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by his disciple Amoghavajra (worked A.D. 723-774, 
T. 1111, 1113b), and in the fourteenth century by 
Dhyānabhadra (worked a.D. 1326-1363, T. 11132). 

Twelve scrolls of Nilakantha Lokešvara texts in 
Chinese have been found at Tun-huang (Giles 1957: 
105-106). Manuscript 3793 of the Stein Collection 
of Chinese scrolls from Tun-huang adds a note at the 
end: “Translated at Khotan by the šramaņa Bhagavad- 
dharma of Western India’. Here West means ‘ South 
India * as we have already poined out in our article 
on Oddiyana (in print). It is notable that Bhagavad- 
dharma accomplished the translation at Khotan. Nila- 
kandi tor Nilakantha in Amoghavajra’s translation 
(T. 1113b) is a Central Asian form: Uigur nominative 
singular ending in i. 


AMOGHA-VAJRA's VERSION 


The version of Amoghavajra (T. 1113b) has been 
the most widespread ever since it was written in the 
eighth century. Its popularity has not waned to 
this day. Suzuki (1950: 22-23) includes its English 
rendering as an essential part of the Zen repertoire of 
sütra-s, ‘what the Zen monk reads before the Buddha 
in his daily service, where his thoughts move in his 
leisure hours ’ (ibid. 11): 

DHĀRAŅĪ or THE GREAT COMPASSIONATE ONE 


Adoration to the Triple Treasure! 
Adoration to Avalokitešvara, the Bodhisattva- 
Mahāsattva who is the great compassionate one! 
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Om, to the one who performs a leap beyond all 
fears! 

Having adored him, may I enter into the heart of 
the blue-necked one known as the noble adorable 
Avalokitešvara. It means the completing of al] mean- 
ing, it is pure, it is that which makes all beings 
victorious and cleanses the path of existence. 

Thus: 

Om, the seer, the world-transcending one! 

O Hari the Mahābodhisattva ! 

All, all! 

Defilement, defilement! 

The earth, the earth! 

It is the heart! 

Do, do the work! 

Hold fast, hold fast! 

O great victor! 

Hold on, hold on! 

I hold on! 

To Indra the creator! 

Move, move, my defilement-free seal! 

Come, come! 

Hear, hear! 

A joy springs up in me! 

Speak, speak! Dir ecting! 

Hulu, hulu, mala, hulu, hulu, hile! 

Sara, sara! siri, siri! suru, suru! 

Be awakened, be awakened | 

Have awakened, have awakened! 

O merciful one, blue-necked one! 
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Of daring ones, to the joyous, hail! 

'To the successful one, hail! 

To the great successful one, hail! 

To the one who has attained mastery in the 

discipline, hail! 

To the blue-necked one, hail! 

To the boar-faced one, hail! 

To the one with a lion's head and face, hail! 

To the one who holds a weapon in his hand, hail! 

To the one who holds a wheel in his hand, hail! 

To the one who holds a lotus in his hand, hail! 

To the blue-necked fear-causing one, hail! 

To the beneficient one referred to in this Dharani 

beginning with ‘Namah’, hail! 

Adoration to the Triple Treasure! 

Adoration to Avalokite$vara! 

Hail! 

May these [prayers] be successful! 

To this magical formula, hail! 

Suzuki has used the Sanskrit text in Siddham 
script given along-side the Chinese transcription, as 
the basis for his translation. The Sanskrit is corrupt 
beyond recognition in certain cases: dhava namo marakidhi 
herima. Suzuki has taken ‘O Hari from another 
version.  sarva? ‘all, all’, is in fact sarpa? ‘descend. 
Mala? translated by Suzuki as ‘defilement, defilement” 
should be smara ‘bear in mind? dhirint-raya is 
rendered as ‘I hold on. To Indra the creator’. Its 
correct Sanskrit is dAāriņi-rāja ° O Lord of the dharani 
(namely, Nilakantha Loke$vara). Vasa-vasam prašaya is 
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done into English. as ‘Speak: pēs Directing’, Its 
Sanskrit reconstruction 15 Aa pranasana * destroy 
every poison (of the senses) . dhasinina pasamana svāhā 
1S interpreted as ‘of daring one, to the Joyous, hail’, 
Its correct text would be [dehi ma] darsanam|prahara- 
māņāya svāhā ‘appear [unto me]. ‘To the overlooking 
Lord, hail’. Suzuki has missed not only the words of 
the dharani, but also its structure. ‘The dharani can 
be divided into five parts: 1. initial salutation, 2. name 
of the Avalokite$vara, 3. $loka cnunciating merits of 
the hrdaya-dharani, 4. dharani commencing with the 
classical phrase tadyathā, 5. final salutation. It escaped 
the attention of Suzuki that the third part is a šloka. 

The text as written in Siddham script in the Chinese 
Tripitaka (T. 1113B, 20. 498-501) is transcribed below: 


NAMO RATNA-TRAYAYA 


l. Namo àryàvalokite$varàya, bodhisatvāya mahā- 
satvāya mahakarunikaya. 

2. Om sarva-rabhya-sudhana dasya namoskrta 1mo 
aryavarukitesivaram dhava namo narakidhi. 

3. Herima vadhasame! sarva athādu šubham/ 
ajcyam sarva-bhūtanama va-gama-vadudu?// 


4. Tadyatha/ 


"STP. hridayam varlayisami. 
* STP. has the correct text. 


E dudu occurs elsewhere too as an 
€xp'etive to slur over lacunae wh 


en words were forgotten. 
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Om/ Avaloka! lokatekarate/ chya mahābodbisatva 
sarva2/ mala2? mama hrdayam/ kuru2 karma/ 
dhuru2 vajayate mahavajayate/ dhara2 dhirini- 
rāva*| cala-cala mama vamara-muktele!, che-ehe/ 
cinda2/ arsam pracali/ vasa-vasam? prašaya/ huru2 
mara huru2/ sara2 siri2 suru2/ bodhiya2 bodhaya2/ 
maitriva Narakindi dhasmina® pasamana svaha/ 
siddhaya svāhā/ mahāsiddhāya svaha/ siddhā- 
yoge$vakaraya svāhā/ Narakindi svaha/ 
maranara* svāhā/ sirasamha-*mukhaya svāhā/ 
pamahàsiddhaya? svaha/ cakrasiddhaya!? svaha/ 


1 STP. Aloka-adhipati: this reminds us of Buddhabhadra 
(A.D. 420) who renders Potalaka the mountain ot Avalokitesvara 
as Auang-ming * Brilliance’. The Avalokitesvara of Potalaka was 
Ālokādhipati or the Lord of Effulgence, and this phrase points to 
the fact that Nilakantha Lokesvara and the Avalokite$vara of 
Potala are identical. 

2 STP. 1294 line 1 smrara hridayan. 

3 STP. 1295 line 2 dharenadrisvara. 

‘STP. 1295 line 3 vimalamiirte. 

5 STP. 1298 line 1 dvesa-visa-vēnāšanam moha-visa-vindsanam. 

5 STP. 1300 line 2 dadahi me dargana-kamasa daríanam] praharaya- 
mana svāhā! 

7 STP. 1300 line + parākamukhāya. 

š STP. 1301 line 1 narasthamukhdya. 

9 STP. 1301 line 2 vajrahastáya. In the Siddham of the Chinese 
text it is pama which can equally well be gadā. The dharani refers 
to Varāha and Narasimha, the two incarnations of Vigņu. The 
attributes that follow should also pertain to Viņu: mace (gadā), 
discus (cakra), lotus (padma) and conch (sankha). In this light 
pama has to be emended to gadā and not to vajra. 

1 STP. 1309 lines 3-4 cakrdyudhardya svākāļ $ankha-fabda- 
dnibohandya svāhā. The fankha * conch’ is missing in our text. 

33 
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padma-kastaya svāhā/Narakindi vagaraya! svaha/ 

mabari $ankaya svaha. 

5. Namo raratna-trayaya/ Namo aryávarokite$varaya 
bodhi svāhā// 

The above text can be corrected by a comparison 
with the version of Chih-t'ung (worked A.D. 627-649); 
which we find in the Ming edition of the Chinese 
Tripitaka. All the Sanskrit texts occurring in the Ming 
Tripitaka were collected together by Rol-pahi-rdo-rje 
and his assistants in 8+2 volumes of the quadri- 
lingual collection of dharanis which bears the Chinese 
title: Vü chih man han mēng-ku hsi-fan ho-pi ta-isang cl? üan 
chou {edited by the author in 22 volumes under the 
title Sanskrit Texts from the Imperial Palace at Peking, ab- 
breviated toSTP). The prime objective of the redactors 
of the quadrilingual dharani-collection was to restore 
the Sanskrit text to its appropriate accuracy with the 
help of Tibetan texts. It proved to be a remarkable 
effort at textual reconstruction undertaken as early as 
the first half of the 18th century. 

Herebelow is the reconstituted Sanskrit text with 
variant readings from STP. 5. 1290-6. 1304 which have 
been used for emendations: 


[Namo RATNA-TRAYAYA] 


Nama aryavalokitesvaraya bodhisattvāya mahāsatt- 
vāya mahākāruņikāya/ 
1 . 

times Hsüan-tsang says that the Avalokitešvara at Potalaka some 
! appears as a yogin smeared with ashes. The word pandaráya 
5 an allusion to this attribute, 
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Om] sarva-bhaya-sodhanaya tasya namaskrtva imu 
Āryāvalokitešvara tava namo Nilakantha/ 
hrdayam  vartayisyàmi! sarvartha-sadhanam šu- 
bham/ 


ajeyam sarva-bhūtānām bhava-marga-visodhakam?! 
Tadyathā/ 

Om] Alokàdhipati? lokatikranta/ ehy-[ehi] mahā- 
bodhisattva  sarpa-sarpa/ smara-smara* mama 
hrdayam/ kuru-kuru karma; dhuru-dhuru vyayate 
mahāvijayate/ dhara-dhara dhāriņi-rāja?/ cala-cala 
mama vimala-mūrtte*, chi-ehi/ chinda-chinda/ arsa 
oracali/ visam-visam* pranašaya/ hulu-hulu smara 
ulu-hulu/ sara-sara siri-siri suru-suru/ bodhiya- 
bodhiva bodhaya-bodhaya/ maitriya Nilakantha 
5[dehi me] daršanam?/ 

praharayamanaya svāhā/ siddhaya svāhā/ maha- 
siddhāya svāhā/ siddhayogiévaraya svāhā/ Nīla- 


1 
i 
1 
i 


kanthaya svaha/ 

varāha-mukhāya? svāhā/ narasimha-mukhaya!? 
svaha/ 

gadā-hastāya!! svaha/ cakra-hastāya!? svāhā/ 
padma-hastāya svāhā/ Nilakantha-pandaraya® 
svāhā/ Mahābali-Samkarāya svaha/ 

Namo ratna-trayāya/ 

Nama āryāvalokitešvarāya bodhisattvaya svaha/ 


TRANSLATION 
ADORATION To THE TRIPLE GEM 


Adoration to the noble Avalokitešvara, bodhisattva, 
mahāsattva, the Great Compassionate One. 
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Om. Having paid adoration to One who Dispels 
all Fears, O noble Avalokite$vara, to You adoration, 
O Nilakantha. 


[shall enunciate the * heart? dharani which, ensures 
all purposes, is pure and invincible for all beings, 
and which purifies the path of existence. 


Thus: 


Om. Lord of Effulgence, the World-Transcending 
One. Come, come, great bodhisattva, descend, 
descend. Bear in mind my heart-dhāraņī. Do, 
do the work. Hold fast, hold fast, oh Victor, oh 
Great Victor. Hold on, hold on, oh Lord of the 
Dhàrani. Move, move oh my immaculate image, 
CODE COME. ..... ... ... Destroy every poison. 
Quick, quick, bear in mind, quick, quick. Descend, 
descend, descend,? descend?. Being enlightened? en- 
lighten me?2, Oh merciful Nilakantha appear unto 
me. To You who eye us, hail. To the Siddha hail. 
To the Great Siddha hail. To the Great Siddha in 
Yoga hail. To Nilakantha hail. To the Boar-faced 
One hail. To One with the Face of Narasimha 
hail. To One who bears the mace in His hand, hail. 
To the Holder of cakra in His hand, hail. To 
tājā who Sports a Lotus in His hand, hail. 
To Nīlakaņtha smeared [with ashes], hail. To 
the mighty Samkara hail. 


Adoration to the Triple Gem. Adoration to the 


noble aaa, = N 
Avalokitesvara Jelse. hail. 
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Quiu-T^uNG's VERSION 


Now we shall take up Rol-pahi-rdo-rje's reconstruc- 
tion (STP. 5. 1290-6. 1304) of the Nilakanthaka as 
transcribed by Ghih-tung during A.D. 627-649(Nj. 
318, T. 1057b). This version is different and longer 
than that of Amoghavajra. The words eh: hare (hare 
is the vocative of Hari) and ehi hara are of crucial 
importance, as they are certain indications that the 
Potala image was a syncretic icon of Hari (Visnu) and 
Hara (Siva). Hari-hara Loke$vara is one of the 108 
forms of Avalokite$vara in the Macchandar Vahal at 
Kathmandu in Nepal (Bhattacharyya 1958: 429 no. 84). 
The following characteristics allude to Hari: padma- 
hasta, vajra-hasta, cakrāyudhadhara, sankha-sabdanirghosana. 
'These are the attributes held m the four hands of Visnu, 
except vajra which replaces gadā. He has the faces of 
two incarnations of Visnu: Varāha-mukha, MahaVaráha- 
mukha, Narasimha-mukha, MahāNarasimha-mukha. He 
has the prowess of Narayana (JVargyana-bala-rüpa). He 
is Hara-Hari (Hara-kare, vocative) and Mahāpadma- 
nābha which is an epithet of Visņu and also one of 
his 24 aspects (caturvimšati-mūrti, Liebert 1976: 204). 
He is standing on a lotus (padma-sthīta). 

The very title of the dharani refers to | Nilakantha, 
which is an epithet of Siva. He is invoked as Hara 
(chi Hara). His diadem is his black matted locks 
(krsņa-jatā-mukuļa). He is dark blue in complexion 
(krsna-varna). He is the Immutable Lord (niscaresvara = 
Sthāņu or Sthanvisvara, an epithet of Siva). He wears a 
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9 
t as the sacred thread (krsna-sarpackrig. 
»ajūopavīta). He is the Destroyer ol the three cities 
. > ES ? ph La gs iole 4- Z TA 
(Tripuradahana, an epithet ot the violent manifestation 
of Siva, Liebert 1976: 304). He holds the dreadful 
poison (visadhara) that he swallowed on its emergence 
from the churning of the ocean of milk, that -— 
the world with destruction (mahd-halchala-visa) and 
in consequence destroys the sinister poisons of passion 


black serpen 


(rága), envy (dvesa), and delusion (moha). The mahat- 


tahásya of the dharani refers to the fury of His laughter, 
which is unique to Him.  Siddha-yogisvara is again 


an epithet of Siva. 
The full text of Chih-Cung reads: 


EN 


AHT KAATA | 

TW aaar Afaa AEA 
EFIEJEdIUEID | 

ATT 
aa- A-NAK Tra W4-SeppR[4]-Fa«TSTHRXTT Fd- 
WATT qe qepa SAT aatan q4 
«reru ATA X | 

SIT Fae MI-AR- ANIE 11 

TIT- 

aama Aaaa wfe( ay. “art T) È 


azarae, Š nera > f: i TEA 
CMA, ë Werten 2 fo arfenaca, ë 
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cat GTA | Ufe ax amaaan | A-At- faa 
aa | aaa aay faery | āfg afg X 
gATA 1 ware free famine | pe ae | fasted 
ngafa | sx AL ATTURAS ( xyl. AIAT) | 
(yl. 3H) | AHERN we sara fara Hees 
faatat | aa aa AE | Feet (al. HA) Weed 
(xl. WANA) "ares (yl. HA) | Ae Ae KET | 
grewp-qv| Super pN- | fme | TEM | AC 
az T | me9-q[4]Fq-2sITdIq ufe à! Wr 
queque apagan Aa -aa-w[q] fawsx T (wl. 
"qfx)| E Iso valle qer-gsTes-faq-fafstq Ig 
ur - faa - PATA gq - fas - farra ATG - faq-faqTsta 
adaa gep Sq | Ue UAT TR (l KTR) 
HZITTATA | az ux fafe fate qe qe 1 uu quu siga 
aaa | are fa d Ares | ugifg Tar-fesqa (ayl. ATA ) 

SAS (ol WAT) | SAT SA | Tq Tq Halsey | 
vaifz at at were sx | AT AT aa | TERT 
ara afar | AR EHX qi ARTA RD TTT 


ATT GATT | wurfg A aieea) uim | 
yeu ag faa Kaa! Reana 


VWTGT | ATA HVSTA FaTgī | AMSAT KaTēl | Hela 
Biram carer) axfegqara sarq( | eRT 
Talal | FAR KTRT | maagama earer | Rra- 
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faa eater AEAT =arer | RT 
Kate | ASTRA FAST | HOM-AY-H-As gaa 
Talal | ATA (xyl ATT) AHA FATET | AFIA- 
aja Aae ESANA AET a-e- 
-RAFAT Carel | A-E- Aa- aa 
FaTgT | ARATA ET AZRIA TA CHTET | d- 
RITI caval | TA TA TÍ FATET | 

mat ma maaana sifasearq wr 
aca aaaea | faea uo maaa carer | 


CONCLUSIONS 


l. Nilakanthe Loke$vara and Potalaka Avaloki- 
te$vara are both an epiphany of Hari-Hara. In all 
probability the two are identical. 

2. The epithet Alokatikranta ‘He who transcends 
Effulgence * supports the hypothesis that Nilakantha 
is the Lokesvara at Potalaka. Potalaka is rendered 
into Chinese by Buddhabhadra as “Brilliance ” (āloka). 

3. Nilakantha Lokešvara has the attributes of 
Siva and at the end of the dhàrani he is lauded as one 
who holds the four implements carried by Visnu in his 
four hands: sankha, cakra, gadā and padma. Yt reminds 
one of the syncretism of Hari-Hara images. 

4. The Dalai Lamas, the Rulers of Tibet, are 
remcarnations of the Avalokite$vara who resides on the 
Potala. The palace of the Dalai Lamas at Lhasa is in 


fact i i a : 
designated Potala. The aspect of Avalokite$vara 
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as the Sovereign Head of State, stems from Visnu. 
A King on earth is an incarnation of Visnu. 

5. The image at Potalaka symbolized the syncre- 
tism of Siva and Visnu, and in its later development 
when Buddhism became dommant it became Avaloki- 
te$vara. An important fact for the convergence of Saiv- 
ism, Vaisņavism and Buddhism. A spot once sanctified 
remained sacrosanct, while externals underwent change. 

6. The text of the dharani m Chih-t'ung's version 
is longer and has crucial details: Arsna-sarpa-krta- 
yajtopavildya svāhā|. . . vdma-skandha-desa-sthita-krsndjinaya 
svāhāļ (STP. 6. 1302-3). So also other versions preserve 
variations of consequence. A detailed study of all the 
Chinese translations of the dharani along with their 
descriptive text in Chinese giving directions for its use, 
is essential to trace the impregnation of Buddhism by 
Saiva/Vaisnava elements andthe emergence of syncretic 
trends in the Tantra-s. The dates of the Chinese 
iranslations can help to define the chronology of philos- 
ophical development in India. 

7. Nilakandi in Amoghavajra’s version is an 
Uigur form, which he must have employed by force 
of habit. This tiny but subtle and crucial nuance is 
decisive in confirming the view that he hailed from 
Samarkand. 
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n > A 
Im 

yo 

ya K 
T i 


S a S Ua 
HES mk R PE AS I CF 


AMOGHAVAJRA’S TRANSLITERATION 
from the Taishē edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 
(it excludes the Ghinese text) 


wt Ke 


` 


5 
ur 
x 


Ë 


Ņ ASAA 
Ia Ras Se xu 
sh LE vb to 

253 


MA AIRAA 
ie 
HAD OWE SE or 


CREER EE tt o PEE AE E: 
m E IE 
& ti 
(4 ET 
ol Mitte 
Haar On Se 


= 


SOLERE 
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gk € 8° WOW N 
lg Ht EK S] E NOE RES 
9g Vy E & Ew wo t 

Bk tb mu $2 i8 5E RS dà HI 
we XC wef 

É WE Pe REED wt 


Ms cy Wowecowk 
LER RE dei 
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KATSUHIKO KAMIMURA 


BHATTA NARASIMHA’S 
SARASVATIKANTHABHA RANA-VYAKHYA 
(PARIGCHEDA [II-1 ) 


I wave already published the first Pariccheda of the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana-Vyakhya (Buddhist Studies, Vol. 5, 
Kamoe, Hamamatsu, 1976) and the first part of the 
second Pariccheda (2-1, Studies in Buddhist Thought, 
Osaka, 1976; 2-2 & 3, Journal of Indian Buddhist Studies. 
Vol. 24, No. 1, 1975; Vol. 29- No. 1, 1976). This time 
I shall edit the third Pariccheda, in which Narasimha 
discusses Bhoja's conception of arthàlzmkàra. Principal 
Abbreviations —A.B.: Anundoram Barooah's ed. of 
the S.K.Ā.; KM.: Ed. of the S.AĀ. Vyakhya in 
the Kāvyamālā, No. 94; M: Madras Government 
Oriental MSS. Library Transcript ofthe S. K. f. | "yakhya 
(R. 2499); T: Kerala University MSS. I Abrary Tran- 
script of the $.K.4. Vyakhya (T. 291). For other ab- 
breviations and information, scc my previous editions 
of the S.KĀ. Vyākhyā. 


TEXT 


atha trtiyo’dhyayah. 
(3.1) evam bāhyālamkārān uktvā ye 
kāvyašarīrasya kāminīsarīrasyeva k 


1 M antara-; T antarah, 


punar antaraht 
alabhiyogadayas 
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tant daršayati —alam itl. vyutpattih? prakrtipratyaya- 
dinam arthavisesajnanam. ādišabdena vākyārtha- 
višesa*padārthasvabhāvatatsāmyavirodhaprabhrtīnām 
grahanam.' tatra prakrtipratyayarthavisesajianam het- 
valamkārādīsu. vàkyárthajianam vibhavanadisu. sva- 
bhāvajiānam  jàtau. anyat sāmānya*virodhādisu. 
cvam anyatrapy ühaniyam. 

(3.4) svebhyah®: svebhyo nisargebhyah svasvakara- 
nasaktibhyah naisargikam rūpam jatir ity arthah. 

(3.5) nanu vastuno naisargikam rūpam yady arthā- 
lamkāro jātih, tarhi tat katham* vastuno'nupahitašrū- 
pakathanātmano'rthavyaktiguņān na bhidyate. tatrāha 
—arthavyakter itt. 

(3.6) tadbhedahetavah: tasyā? jāter bhedahetavah. 
(v. 2) vislisteti:!? vislistatvād yah spastadrstas™ tas ca 


F : $ NA » 
unnamanavašena viralatvād valinam vyaktam gauram?? 
antarālam yāsām tas ca vislīsta'*spastadrstonnata!*- 
viralavalivyaktagaurantaralah, kramavasavikasatkan- 


1 


T tam. 

= M vyutpattim. 

3'T -vi$esah. 

4 M omits grahaņam. 

5 T sāmya-. 

5 M svabhyah. 

* M tam kathanam. 

5 M vastuno'pi hi tad-. 

* T  tasyaj. 

10 M vislistavati; T visisteti. 

HOM vislistatvad yah drstás; T vislistatvad yah spastadrstas. 

1? M ganaram. 

7 MĪ,T višlistā. 

"M -drstonnati-; T -drstánnati-. 
34 
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cukaprantamuktah pūrvam parasparagranthi tābhyām 
samprati kramaņasya vijrmbhanasya vaáena Vikasad. 
bhyām kancukaprantabhyam muktah. (v. 3) chana- 
pittheti:' ksana utsavah, tad anena? pistena* dhū. 


sarastani" madhumadatāmrāksi — la tvalayābharaņe 
karnakrta?cütamafijari putri®, tvayā mandito gramah, 
(v. 4) āpātyāh āpatantah.” plutakrtasvaram plu- 
tasvaro yatha krto bhavati tathā. (v. 5) sahiāhi* 

— 
navanakhapadàni?  nirdi$ya vatstanc kusumāpaca- 
yasamaye'? kusumbhapuspam lagnam iti sakhibhir 
bhaņyamānā mugdhavadhiis" tatheti tam prasphota- 
yanti tābhir hāsyata iti. (v. 6) kālayati cālayati. 
kala calane. (v. 7) līdhavyasteti:!* yasmin parvate 
kulijesu!* sadyo vibhinnadvipah, tadānīm mada- 
gandhavasitasatahU ata eva tasmin!? lolupā mad- 
hupàh yena sāvajūatiryagvalatsrkkāntāhatibhir 


yan na vimšati. — JD 
nistena. 
susarastani ; T dhüsarastani. 
karnakrtah. 6 T putr. 
7M āpatyāh apatantah; T apatyah āpātantah. Cf. 
Mallinàtha's comm. on Sifupalavadha, N je āpatantīty āpātyāh 
svayam ākramitum agacchantah ..,, 
5 M sahi abhi-. 
* T navanakhāni. 
T kusumāpacaye. 
T mugshas, 
12 M,T dhavyasreti, 
M kukuja isu; T kukuñci. 
TO td takatah. -satah is the same reading as A.B. 
15 T ata evāsmin, 


tadarthena. 


SSS < 


a 
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dhütah', sa  sávajüatiryagvalatsrkkantahatidhü- 
s ai, evambhūto  harih; yayor lid- 
hatvād vyastāni*, ata eva vipandurany! agranakhāni 
nakhāgrāņi, tayor —-— pürvayo$ caranayor yuge? 
mukham vinyasya, àkarnadirnam dāritam mukhamš 
vinyasya Seta iti. (v. 10) gojāvikam” gāvas cajas 
cāvayas? ca. culli pākasthānam. (v. 12) upanihite eti: 
dvāropāntanihitasya halasyesādaņdena" sārgaladvā- 
ram." pravešanavyagreņoksapālena yatha tadisaya!? 
sargalam bhavaty agàradvaram? tathopāntanihito!! 
hala ity arthah. ārāt paricakita!’puramdhrisarita- 
bhyarņabhāņdam dūrād!? eva paricakitabhih pur- 
B ENE pāmarībhir apasāritābhyarņavartibhāņ- 
dam." (Prose after v. 12) karmakartrsádhanayor iti 
' M sāvajratiryacaratsrkvāntāvitibhiddhrtām; T savajüia- 
tivagvalasrkvāntāhatibhir dhutāh. 
* M sa sāvajūatiryavarakvasrkvāntvāhakridhūrtalolamad- 
hupah; T sa sāvajūatiryagvalatsrkvāntāharidhūtalolamadhupāh. 
? M yayor llidhato'py astrāņi; T yayollīdhatvād vavara- 
trant. 


1 M picaņdarāņy. 

* M dhvage; T yoge. 

5 M dāritam; T dāruņam ritam. 

7 M gojāyikam. 

5 T gos. 9 T capayas. 
M halasyaisāņdeņa; T  halasyaisadandena. 
"M sārgalam dvāram. 

12 M disāyā. 

"T āgāradvāram. 

l4 T tatopāntanihito. 

15 T āgat paricakīta-. 

ls T arat 

17 T 


abhisāritā bhyarnabhandam. 
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karmarūpam āgāram! kartrrūpāř uksa* ca prave$a. 
kriyayah sādhane tayol. | 

(3.9) vibhàvana$abdaniruktyà! tallaksanam āha 
—prasiddheti. karyasya? lokaprasiddham hetum vyà- 


vartya tasya kimcit kāraņāntaram tajjananam prati 
- Š - ° T .6 

svabhavikatvam® 

vibhavaneti. 


(3.11) tam prati tayānayā va girbh: ugyeti:” tām 
— — sans 


va yatra vibhāvyam vyañjaniyam sà 


vibhavanam prati taya® vibhāvanā ārūpayā ° tadanyayā 
avibhāvanārūpayā và vacanavyaktycti(?)!9, (y. 13) 
ksibatvādeh kāryasya. (v. 17) vaktreti: tasyā™ vaktram 
vapuš ca na me prasiddhena kāraņena ripuh kim tu 
virahena!?, na!” ca prasiddhena nimittena suhrt kim tu 
samāgamene ty anayoh kāraņāntaravibhāv: mayoh; na 
tatsurabhidravyasamkr āntyā surabhih!^ kim tu svabhā- 
vatah!$, na taddravyajenabharanádina'? sundaram 


1 M karmarūpa āhāram; T karmarūpābhahāram. 

2 M,T kartrrūpam. 

* M utkarsā. 

Ç mas vibhā vanāšabdašaktyoh. 

° M krauryasya. 

gt svabhāvikatvam. 

7M vāgibhangeu. 

* M prakrtayā. 

° M nativàcanavyakteti ; T 
và vacanavyakteti. 

9 MĪT atreti, 


12 


tadanyaya apibhāvānārūpayā 


"M, T tasya. 


T Viharanena, 

12 M.T omit na. 

" M samāganety. 
"M surabhīti, 


MES "M svāhavatal. 


tadvyājenābharaņādinā : 
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kim tu svabhavata! ity ābhyām svābhāvikatvavibhāva- 
nābhyām vaktragato vapurgataš ca viseso yatha- 
kramam?  uktah. athava kramam? ca svabhavata* 
ity asyam svābhāvikatvavibhāvanāyām. ... (v. 18) 
darīgrhotsanganisaktabhāsa ityādībhir avibhāvanā- 
rūpair eva šesa [padarthair višesa] osadhigatah kašcīd 
ukta iti. 


(3.12) kriyayah kāraņam iti: kriyotpadako hetu. 


sa ca nispattikriyotpadakah kàrakab?, jnaptikriyot- 
pādako jfiapakah, nisedhatmako’bhavah, prasiddha- 
hetumaryadatipati® citra iti. 

(3.13) tesu? kārakahetum kriyabhedad bhinatt? 
— yah pravrttim iti. utpattih pravrttib? tadabhāvo 
nivrttih, utpattyādinirvāhakas tatsamarthācaraņa- 
laksano!'* vyāpārah prayuktir!! iti. tam imam tri- 
vidham api hetum āvistakriyatvānāvistakriyatvābhyām 


punar bhinatti —antarāvišann udāsīno'pi veti. (Prose 
after v.19) prītyutpādana!” kriyāsamāvešād iti: andolita- 
J U Z U 


1 T omits svabhdvaia. 

2 M ayathākramah. 

3 M omits uktah athavā kramam. 
4 T svabhāva. 

5 T -kah karakah. 

ë M -medhyātipāti. 

* T kesu: 

8 M kriyābhedābhinnakri. 
°M utpattipravrttih ; T utpattivipattih. 
10 T tatsamārthāccaralaksīņo. 
MOM prakrtir; T prayuktar. 
7? M pratyutpádana-. 
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'praudhacandanadrumapallava ity anena märutasyą 
prityutpàdanakriyàyàm samāvcśo daršitah. (Prose after 
v. 20) atra prabhāva iti: suradrumäspada?jananakri- 
SEED UAV 
yāyām* tadaupàyik: vyāpāre" prabhāvo na nīvišateš 
ata eva prabhāveneti hetau trtiya na kartari. kartarī 
ced avistakriyatvam® syad iti. (v. 743 pathikapramā- 
thas” tajjivitanivartanam® tatrāvistatvam pavanas ra 
JJ i ; 
candanāraņyā?dhūnan amalayanirjhar: isparšah. (Prose 
after v. 22) trtiyarthe!^ hetau "vibhāsā gune striyam’ 
(Pan. 2. 3.25) iti vaikalpiki paūcamī vihita, tam prayo- 
Jayati. bāspas tv àvisto'pi! danakriyayam daršāna- 
kriyayam nāvistah(?)12, tasya darsanakriyayah karma- 
karakatayà sambandhad apradhānabhāveneti. (Prose 
after v. 23) balapratyu Ivanadikam prati nimittatvena 
) J ! 
yo dhikaranabhavas teneti. atra prayuktyaupayikam!? 
tatsamarthācaraņam!! hanümato!5 Jivanādikam iti. 
(Prose after v. 24) ātmany eveti: mānābl iyásasya prakaro 
see Jas VC 
1M āndolitā-; T andolitā-, 
? M,T -āspanda-. 
° M -kriyayàh. 
^M skandena vaikalyāvāre, 
* T prabhāvena nivisate, 
° M āvistakriyātvam. 
7 M,T pathakapramādas. 
S -nivartinam. 
9 t cananāraņyād. 
10 T trtīye trtiyarthe. 
" M bāspatv āvisto'pi:; i i 
39 Pl; T bāspatvavisto? i 
12 MST tān tusa. peu 
M pravrtyaupayikam. 
TET: tatsamarthyācaranām. 
15 M hastamato, 
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phrabhangajihmaksipreksanadih,* sa ca tadatmaiva 
na ca svātmani yasya nivesah. sa ca manabhyasa* 
idrsapreksanader uddesyatāyā? hetuh prayojakah. tat- 
sampattyartham* hi sā sakhīm ittham? preksate. kutas 
tasya hetutvam atrabhihitam® iti cet, tatraha— 
iti $Sabdabhidheya iti. 


e» A 
(3. ļ4. J 


nanu na”  kàcid vibhakti? jñapaka- 
hetum ācaksāņā? śāstre drsta, katham!? jüapakahetur 
uddista iti $ankam šamayann āha—dvitīyā ca trttya 
ceti. laksanam tāvad dvitiyadir!! acaste jūāpakas ca sa 
evety arthah. atra pūrvavan!* na dvaividhyam kim tv 
anāvistatvam evety uktam!* —kriyānāvistam ācasta!* iti. 
(v. 25) praņayāgradūtyah snehasya prathamadityah. 
(Prose after v. 25) so’yam iti: indumatyākhyo laksana- 
hetuh!?^ *laksaņetthambhūtākhyānabhāgavīpsāsu 
pratiparyanavah’ (Pan. 1. 4. 90) ity evam vihita[tam] 
‘karmapravacaniyayukte dvitiya’ (Pan. 2. 3. 8) iti 

1 M,T -jihvāksipreksaņādih. 

2 T samanabhyasa. 

5 T uddešyatayā. 


' M tattsampattyartham; T tat sampaty-(param)rtham. 
^M ity arthah. 

$ M atrāblīnītam. 

? T omits na. 

8S M vibhakti-; T vibhaktika-. 
° T ācaksaņā. 

10 T tam katham. 

N T tāvadvitīyādir. 

2 M pūrvam. 

13 M uktam iti. 

U M ācakarga. 

15 T omits laksanahetuh. 
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vihitàm dvitiyam! svasminn utpadayati. yatha *vrkšam 
prati vidyotate vidyud * ity atra vrksa iti. (Prose 
after v. 26) kaņthekāla ityādīni:* kaņthekālatvasva 
jatadivallaksanatve'py* | asminn aluksamāse bahu- 
vrīhāv anyapadàrtham? prati guņabhūtatvāt tadva- 
cini trtiya tatra notpadyate.5 yathā kamandalu- 
panicchatra’(?) ity atra laksanatve'piti. (Prose after 
V. 27) tejasà ravir ity atrāpi* tejas tcjasvino'gam iti. 
Vikrto ngas(?)? tasyasty!? cvangino vikrtam prati 
laksanabhavah. tato yenāngavikārair!! jti trtlya 
bhavaty evetil2, (v. 28) gonāsāya man dalakhyasar- 
pāya!* niyojitagadarajah" , niyojitam agadakāraņam 
rajo yasyah sā prītā!” bhità ca. bhartrsannidhau 
pritā! gonāsādidaršanād bhītā ca. (Prose after v. 28) 
gauryā vivāhamangalānaucityeneti: prakrter anyatvam 
=— s anaucityeneti 


1 T vihitā dvitiyayam. 

2 Kāsika on Pāņ.1.4. 90. 

3M ityādini. 

M Jathādivallaksaņatve'pi; 
5 M anyatvapadāntāh; T iti 
$T tatrotpadyate, 

7M kamandaluvan icchati, 
* M atrāha, 

° M,T vikrtasya, 

10M tasyasty, 

"MT yenangavikara. 

a T tis 

"M niyojitā gāvo (.. 
MET niyojāgadarajāh, 
15 T hrītā, 

16 T hrītā, 


T jatadilaksanatvena pi. 
vanyapadārtham. 


ds) vivāhamukhasya prakrtih. 
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utpatah(?)' ucitacandanadyanulepo vivahamangalas- 
ya prakrtih.? anucitas tv agadarajoniyogadir vikrtih, 
tata utpatah, tenotpātenāšubharūpāh parinetrgatah 
gonāsādayo jūāpyante”,  yato gadarajoniyogādayas 
tan nünam atra gonāsādayah' santiti. yatha ‘vataya 
kapilā vidyud' ity atra vikrtavidyutā [vāto] jūāpyata 
iti. nany atra laksaņavācī vidyul laksyatvācinas 
caturthi tat katham asya iti tatrāha—tataš ceti. yato 


jūāpyajiāpakabhāvah siddhah, tata$ ca *utpātena jūā- 
pyamāne caturthi vaktavya" iti Vārttikavihitam jūā- 
pyajiapakabhavam sambandham upādhīkrtya pravritā 
caturthī — sambandhasyobhaya?nisthatvena  laksya- 
gatatve pi tallābhāt tatraiva bhavati. yathā tadarthye 
caturthi yūpādāv eva? na tadarthī darvadyah”. 
nanu!! sambandhadyotanam!? cec caturthī, sā laksana- 
vācina eva kim na bhavati. tatraha—na!laksana- 


vācina iti. hetum aha 


trtiyeti. 'itthambhütalaksane' 


1 T utpadayatah. 
* M. niyojitā gāvo (....) vivāhamukhasya prakrtih. 
T jūāpyata. 


A Cs 


M tat sücanamatragonasadayah. 
5 M. Bh. on Pāņ.2.3.13. 
€ M,T laksana-. 
? Vārt.on Pan. 2.3.13. 
T sambandhatvenobhaya-. 
° M apādānādeva; T yūpādāv epa. 
10 M tadartho dàrvidyo. Cf. Vārt. & M.Bh. on Pan. 2.3.13. 
caturthī vidhāne tādarthya upasamkhyānam; yūpāya dāru, etc. 
UM na. 
12 T sambandhanadyotanam. 
13 T omits na. 
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(Pan. 2. 3. 21) ity evam sambandhopādhau laksanam 
evopadaya trtiya vihitā. ato! balavatyā tayapahrta- 
visayatvan na laksanavacinas caturthi bhavitavyam 
iti. tarhi? laksyavácinaé caturthi bhavatu, laksana- 


vācinas trtīyāpi* bhavatu. tatrāha €kayaiveti. sam. 
bandhoktir hit vibhaktch phalam. ekayaiva ca? tayo- 
bhayanisthe'pi tasmin siicyamine® tadarthena kim 
vibhaktyantarena?. yathā *rājhah purusah * ity 
atrobhayagate'pi svasvāmisambandhe rājagatayā? 
sasthyatvokte sati puruse tadartham na vibhakty- 
antaram'! utpadyata iti. (w. 29) it sāsatīti: 
anckadha gacchatas tan Sandan senānyām evam"! 
šāsati sati, tàn nisidhya kimcid dhasatā'ndhakāriņā? 
tatra tasthal* iti. (Prose after v. 29) 'prakāša- 
nastheyākhyayo$ ca? (Pan. 1. 3. 23) ity ātmanepadavi- 
dhānād ātmanām prakāšitavān ity arthah. atrāndha- 
Kareh svaprakaéanam" kadeti bubhutsayà, ‘yasya ca 


1 T omits ato. 

^ M omits tarhi. 

* M laksaņāvacanīyāpi. 
^M iti hi. 

°M ckayeva ca; T cka 
ë T tasminn ucyamāne, 
gp vibhaktyāntareņa. 

5 Kasika on Pan. 11.3.50. 
"M rājagatā-; T rājagatāyā. 

10 T vibhaktyāntaram. 

UM eva. 

12 āhāsakārins 

ši N g T bhāsatāndhakāriņā. 


14 à A 
M atrāsakāre Sveprakaganaim 


Cva. 
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bhāvena bhavalaksanam’ (Pan. 2. 3. 37) ity evam! 
siddhayā  $asatit? saptamyā gananu$asanakala? iti 
jūāpyate.! yathà godohanagamanam iti?  upalaksa- 


nam caitad iti': dvitiya ca trtīyā cety$ anuktanam 
apy upalaksanam. ato 'laksanahetvoh kriyayah’ (Pan. 
3. 2. 126) ityadivihitasastrady’ abhidheyam bhāva- 
laksanam apy anena samgrhitam,? yathatraivoda- 
haranc Satrpratyayapratipadita?laksanabhavena!? 
i! svaprakāšanam  laksyate —hasata 
tastha iti. "tisthānto nušāsati ganakah’™ itv atra sthit- 
yanusasanavad iti. (Prose after v. 30) anadaradhika 
iti? bhavalaksanamatre saptami bhavati!*. !5tasmin 
misato'smān anādrtyācchinattīty evam anadaradhike 
sāpi bhavati,'* sasthy api bhavati". yatha ‘vikro- 
Satam janānām!* gatah sa corah’, ‘vikrogatsu janesu!? 
gatah sa corah” iti. 


hāsenāndhakārel 


' M eva tvam. * M šāsasīt. 
? M gaņanāšāsanakāla. 4 Omitted in T. 
5 Cf. A@siké on Pān. 2.3.37; gosu duhyamanasu gatah. 


6 M vety. 7 T -rātrādy-. 
ST samərahitam. 9 T šatrpiadipādīta-. 
0 M -bhāgena. u M hamsenāndhakāre. 


 Kāsikā on Pan. 3.2.126. 

3 K.M., A.B.: anādaropādhike. But see Kāsikā on Pan. 
2.3.38: anādarādbike bhāvalaksaņe bhāvavatah sasthisaptamyau 
vibhaktī bhavatah. 

M Gf. Pam 2:98:97. 

15 Omitted in M. 

T sasthyapi. 

17 Cf. Pan. 2.3.38. 

M pi krošatarjanam. 

M vikrošatsu janatana; T vikrosatsvajanesu. 
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(3.15) abhavah prāgabhāvād iti: abhāvah Prāga. 
bhāvah, pradhvamsābhāvah, itaretarābhāvah, atyantà. 
bhāva ity evam upādhibhedena nirüpyamàno bhavati 
caturvidhah. tannirūpaņam cottarakālamātrasamsari. 
gipratiyogikah pragabhavah. pūrvakālamā trasamsar?. 
gipratiyogikah pradhvamsābhāvah.tādātn ryapratiyogi? 
itaretarābhāval. atyantàsamsargipratiy: 'Eiko'tyanta- 
bhavah. yada tu ghatapatādinā pratiyogi'mātreņa 
nirūpyate tadā tasyasamkhyatvad® asyapy asamkhya- 
tvam cveti. (Prose after v. 35) atra vastuna utpada® 
itl: udyanasahakara’mafijaryutpattir yada vidhimu- 
khena nirūpyate tadānīm abhāva iti’, yada tūdbheda- 
prāgabhāvo? nāstīti prāgabhāvanisedhamukhena nirū- 
pyate tadā tadabhāva iti vyapadi$yate; evam uttara- 
trāpīti.(Prose after v. 36) atra yathokteneti:!! upaghā- 
tasya pradhvamsasya hetau gādhālingane saty api 
laksmīvapurgatayoh Sronibhar 


astanayoh pinatvabhrs- 
occatvan nabhimadhyayor g 


abhīratvakrsatvābhyām" 


-samsargika-. 
-samyogi-. 
-pratiyogika. 
pratiyoga-. 
samkhyatvat, 
atra vastuna iti yada. 
udyānasakhī-. 
tadà tadabhāva iti 
bhedaprāgabhā vo. 
tadābhāva. 
11 M At ie 

pā ene i atha yathokteneti atra yatho- 
M Sabhiratvakréatya 


TETELE 


(vyapadiśya te). 


= 


42 


bhyam; T gabhirakrgatvabhyam. 
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ca vidhinivasasya harimabhikamalasya yas tadabhā- 
vaht sa iha kamalakhyasya vastunah sthitir eva. sa 
ca vidhimanonivrttihetur? iti. evam itaretaratyanta- 
bhāvayor apy udaharyam. 

(3. 17) nanv etesam hetutve vāstave vidüra- 
kāryatādi” vāstavam syāt. tatrāha—te mī prayoge- 
tit. vidüratvasahajatvabhimatanighnatvadPgunayogan 


nirvodhavyam iti(?). (Prose before v. 42) evam 


$abdasycti: evam Sabdasya yukto na yukta ity 


atra prakaravacitvad anuktapi citraprakarah parigr- 
hyanta iti. 

(3. 18) vyahatas tu ya® iti: svabhāvena”  $akti- 
hànvà va vyahatakàryo'py ahetur iti. 

3. 19) *prthakprthagasāmarthyād iti: anyonyā- 
sahayanam avantarakriyasu samarthye’pi pradhana- 
kriyayam asimarthyad iu. (Prose before v. 47) tayor iti: 
sa dvividhah, tayor dvividhayor iti neyam. (v. 48) 
pīņattaņeti: 9 (chāyā) ‘ pīnatvadurgrāhyam!! yasya 
bhujavantranisthuraparigrhitam!; —aristasya!? visa- 
mavalītam kantham dubkhena jivitam apakrāntam.!** 


LT tādā vah. 2 M -vismrtihetur. 

* T vāstave'pi dūrakāryatādi. 

* M nemiprayogeti; T te'bhiprayogeu. 

5 vidūratvasahajatvakārvānantarajatvādi-(?) T -ābhimata- 
Sighratvadi-. 

6 M,T vyāhatas ca sa. 

* T svābhena. 

5 M prthagasāmarthyādi: T prthagasamarthyad. 

? The same reading as A.B.; cf. K.M.: pīņattuņa. 

'€ M pinatvadurgraham; T  pinatvadurgraham. 

! The same as the chāyā in A.B. & R. Basak's ed. of Ravana- 
vaha (1.4); cf. K.M.:  bhujayor antarnisthu:aparigrhitam. 

2 The Skt. rendering in K.M. & A.B. (:ristasya) is not 
correct. Cf. Basak’s ed.: ritthassa=aristasya. 

P KM., A.B. atikrāntam; Basak: vyatikrāntam. 
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(3. 21) ingitakareti:! ihgitam bahir: 
ākāras tv antarango? romàticádih, 
sūksmanāmny —arthagunc'tra? vyàp 


angace stādīļ, 
tābhyām tarhi 
ptih. uktam hi 
“stksmam ity ucyate tat tu yat sūksmārth: asya darga. 
nam.^ iti. tatrāha sūksmaguņāt tv? qul tu 
suksmagunad bhidyate kutah h? pr: atyaksasūksmam 
aveksya®, apratyakso’rthah sūksmo bhavatīti” yatah, 
sa tu pratyaksavisayah, ayam tūnneyavisayas ity 
arthah. (v. 51) vahitteti: ° (chāyā) ` 
canam na dadāti ri rusyaty ckasmai:;19 
vinā pradīpyamāne!! nadikacche. ? 
nadikacche pradahyamane nimittad rtc rusyatity 
arthah. (v. 92) sàmaityadi:!? (chāyā) *Syāmāyāh 
Syāmalatavā!? ardhāksipralokinyā ā 
būdalakarņāvatamse1t 
samketagamanalaficch 
halikaputre bhramatīti, 


āhrtā prativa. 
vadhüh karyena 
samketasthāne 


mukhasobhā ; jani 
bhramaņa$īle halikaputre. 


anajambūdalakarņāv atamse!* 


( to be continued) 
"M inginā karoti. 


: T antatango. * T antam guneti. 
S.K.Ā, I. 84: saulgmyam ; ity ucyate tat tu yat sūksmā- 
"ihābhidaišanam, ' 
: aija mā guņā tv, as f ~stiksmaveksya. 
)ha vi 
dé vati, 8 M ayantrancyavisaya. 
Vyāhrteti, T vāhiteti, 


1 K.M., A.B.: ckaikasmir *- 
min. Cs ed. of Gāthāsabtašati 
V. 17: M panika, R. Basak’s ed. of Gātkāsaptasati 
11 ds 
LR sena > T sāmā ity adi. : 
: OT S$yámàvit l Ch. 
' 9): samai ge ee Yāte šyama ayā. 
^M uM ARM Šyāmalāyate, 
15 MT harmyakaputra. a Vatamsa-, 


-karņārpitaņse, 
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M. D. BALASUBRAHMANYAM 


ACCENT IT-s IN THE KRT SUFFIXES 


[An attempt is made in this paper to make a brief structural 
study of the accent IT-s which Panini distributes in 128 kri 
suffixes, enumerated in the Third Book (Adhyāya) of the 
Astadhyayi.] 

1.1 The significant mdicatory symbol or exponent 
may, structurally speaking, be designated an 771 (or 
anubandha) in Pàninis system. Panini (=P) teaches 
the scope of application of exponents in the metarules 


| For clarity I have inserted the exponents C, X and other 
IT-s in Capitals. I render the term 77 by 'exponent' in this 
paper. RENOU [(Terminologie grammaticale du Sanskrit: 93, Paris, 
1952)] and ROSANE ROCHER, [(Review of R. BIRWE's Studien zu 
Adkyāya IIL der Astādhyāyī Paminis (1966) in 740 87: 582-88 
(1967))] too render it as ‘exposant’ and ‘exponent’ respec- 
tively. Other scholars render it differently: ‘mute or dummy 
sound? (stummer Laut) by sónrLINGE, Pāņinis Grammatik, 
(s.v. A 1. 3. 2); ‘classifier’ (v. N. MISRA, The Descriptive Technique 
of Pānini: 28, The Hague/Paris, 1966); ‘determinative ° 
(H. SCHARFE. Pāņini's metalanguage: 20, Philadelphia: APS, 
1971); * marker? (G. CARDONA, Pāņini—A Survey of Research: 199; 
335, Mouton, The Hague-Paris, 1976); ‘sigla’ (s. M. KATRE 
Private Communication) and ‘servile or indicatory letter ° 
(v. c. vasu, The Asiadhyayi of Panini I: 118). According to TRAGER, 
The Theory of Accentual Systems: 132, the entities of the type 
of stress, pitch ... will be termed on the phonetic level exponential 
sounds. 
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A 1. 3. 2 to 8 of the As/adhyayt (=A). The ITs being 
his favourite cliché, P coins such metaterms as GIT 
‘er? A <a , > 
NIT, NIT, PIT and others, whose grammatical opera- 


tions are studied in Ps metalanguage. 


T, N, T; MP, R, L—are added to roots, affixes, and 


certam grammatical units.! These are significant, since 


1.2 The exponents—A, KH, G, GH, Nicā Ñ 


they carry distinct structural functions such as accen- 
tuation, vowcl-eradation, substitution. velarisation, 
morphophonemic alternations and gender. 


1.3 Tor the purpose of this paper, I shall con- 
centrate my attention only on the accent exponents: C, 
AT (= Ti, Ts»), N. P, R, and L, which are distributed, 
according to my count, in Book III (Pāda-s | to 4) 
of the A, taught in 431 rules against a total of 
631 rules.? 


2. Tbe krt suffixes, numbering 128 occurring in 
Book III of the A, are alphabetically arranged in the 
Table 1 that follows. 


! A general treatment of IT-s appears in several papers. 
Read G. V. DEVASTHALI, Anubandhas of Pāņini, Poona, 1967. 
Also read my paper in the Journal of the University of Poona (Hum. 
Section) 25: 77-82 (1966) for the pre-Pāņinian anubandha-s 
N and C. i 

* The root-forming suflixes, infixes, alternant forms of the 
present stem morphemes and other suffixes—causatives E daa: 
tives, frequentatives and denominatives—are omitted * Table l 
although P teaches these suffixes in the first four På Š ` (E ; 
Third Book of the 4. Setups dass ed. uie 
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— nn 
ae aN aG aN atRN athuC adhyai 
8 adhyaiN ani aniyaR aP ase aseN 
14 aru aluG iN itra iN inī 
20 inUN isnuC * isvai u ukaN uN 
26 üka * eS Ka KaN Kadhyai KadhyaiN 
32 KaP KamUL KasUN KaseN KànaC Ki 
38 KiN i uraC * Ke KeN Kenva * Kai 
44 Kta KtavatU KtiC KtiN Keri Ktva 
50 Knu KmaraC KyaP Kru KlukaN KvanlP 
56 KvaraP KvasU KvIN KvIP Kse K(G)snu 
62 KHaC KHamUN  KHaL KHa$ KHisņuC KHukaN 
68 KHyuN GHa GHaN GHinUN  GHuraC  NvanIP 
74 CánaS NvuT Ta Tak Da Du 
80 Na NaG NamUL NinI NyaT NyuT 
86 NvI NvIN ŅvuG NvuL taveN taveN 
92 tavai tavya tavyaT tumUN trC trN 
98 tosUN tvaN thakaN naN najiN naN 
104 manIN ya yuC ra ru LvaP 
110 Lyu LyuT van IP vara vIG vIT 
116 vuN vuN Sa SatR Sadhyai — SadhyaiN 
122 ŠānaC ŠānaN SākaN StraN SvuN se seN 


————————— S 58 


TABLE—I 


3. By removing the exponents which are linked 
to the actual forms used in the object language (-a-, 
~adhyai-, -ura-, -ta-, and other primary suffixes) from the 
128 krt-pratyaya-s listed above, we arrive at 56 bound 
morphemes which are alphabetically arranged and 
shown in Table 2 as under: 


35 
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— A aaa aac 
| $-a- -aka- -at- -athu- -adhyai (Ch)! -ana- 


8 -ani- -aniya- -am -as-(Ck) -ase (Ch) -àka- -āna- 
15 -àru- -ālu- -i- -itra- -in- -isnu- -isyai (Gh) 

22 -u- -uka- -ura- -üka- -e (Ch) -enya- (Ch) 

28 *ai (Ch) -ta- -tavat- -tave (Ch) -tavai (Ch) 

33 -tavya- -ti- -tum- -tr- -tos- (Ch) -tra- 

39 -tri- -tva- (Ch) -tvà -thaka- -na- -naj- 

-nu- -man- -mara- -ya- -ra- -ru- -luka- 


5 
sp EEE S ; je (C š 
32 -van- -vara- -vas- -se (Ch) -snu- 


TABLE-—2 


4. P has specifically designed the accent ex- 
ponents to mark the pitch (prosodic or suprasegmental) 
features, and he enumerates them in 75 primary suffixes 
(krt-bratyaya-s). Among these, T, JV, P and R always 
occur in the final position of the bound form to which 
cach one of the symbols is attached. [C| appears once 
in the initial position (CanaS), but it is seen in the final 
position 18 times. INI is placed in the initial position 
once and in the final position seven times. IL] occurs 
thrice initially and four times finally. The frequency 
of accent exponents in the final and initial positions 
is shown in Table 3. 


1 Chandas—inserted in brackets—is 
Table 2, and the suffix marked in the Tab 
peculiarity. 


abbreviated to Gh. in 
le with (Ch) is a Vedic 
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wer EN ireguency of 
accent initial final occurrence of 
exponent position position IT-s in 75 

suffixes 
ae e 7: 18 19 
N l 7 8 
T ( Tı T?) — 3 3 
N -— 29 29 
P — 8 8 
> = ] I 
yz 3 4 7 
8 5 70 75 


— — s — a s 
T A B L BS 


5. The distribution of the accent exponents in 75 
primary suffixes is listed in the following Table (4), 
m which the /7-s are enclosed between diagonals to 
distinguish these from the frt-pratyaya-s. 


ed krt suffixes containing accent IT-s 
[Cl aC, athuC, aluC, isnuC, KanaC, KuraC, KtiC, 
KmaraC, KHaC, KHisnuC, GHuraC, ŅaC, 
f ŅvuC, Càna$, trC, yuC, ŠānaC varaC & VIC ... 19 
IX] iN, ukaÑ, KaN, KHamUN, KHukaN, GHaN, 
NyuT, & vuN a 5 
ITI NyaT, tavyaT & yaT S 
INI atRN, adhyaiN, aseN, iN, KadhyaiN, KasUN, 
KaseN, KiN, KeN, KHyuN, KtiN, KlukaN, 
KvīN, NvIN, taveN, tumUN, trN, tosUN, tvaN, 
thakaN, naN, manIN, vuN, SadhyaiN, SanaN, 
SakaN, SvuN, StraN & seN AS) 
[Pj aP, KaP, KyaP, KvanIP, KvaraP, KvIP, 
NvanIP & vanIP E 
IRI anīyaR 1 


IL] ^ KamUL, KHaL, NamUL, NvuL,1 (LyaP), Lyu? 
& LyuT w UY 
Total suffixes r 
TABLE—4 


' The substitution of the bound form -ana- and -aka- for 
the Prototypes yu and vu respectively takes place through the 
Orce fthe metarule: yu.vor ana.akau (A 7. 1. 1).. 
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6. The accent exponents indicating the three 
pitch accents: anudaita (grave), udātla (acute) and 
svarita (circumflex), are shown in ‘Table 5, in which the 
second column marks the accent position and the last 
the accent rules cited from the A. 


——nsÑs a 
accent exponent accent position accent rule no. 
] Ç end-acute 6. 1. 168 
9. A initial-acute 6. 1. 197 
3 T: circumflex 6. 1. 185 
4. T: initial-acute 6. 1. 213 
5 N 2 22 6. 1. 197 

6 P grave tonc p: 1.4 
7 R penult-acute 6. 1. 27 
8 L acute on the syllable before 

the suffix 6. 1. 193 


TA BT E - 5 


7.1 The author of the A lays down some special 
rules of accentuation to indicate the adyudátta (initial 
acute) by the exponents |W, JN] and | T2], the madhyodātta 
(penult accent or middle acute) by /R/, and /L/ (that 
is to say, the syllable before the suffix receives the 
acute), the antodalta (end-acute) by /C/, the svarita 
(circumflex intonation) by /Ti | 


and the anudatla (grave 
tonc) by the exponent /P). 


7.2 The acute accent falls 


regular] hg 9013] 
syllable of the (derived word) d ee AA 


Which consists ofan affix 
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with the exponent [JV] or |N] as has been stated in the 
rule: ñ.n.ity ādir nityam, A 6. 1. 197. The udātta is 
placed on the end-syllable of a base (formed by a suffix, 
augment or substitute) which has /C/ as its exponent, 
which is shown in the rule: cita, A 6. 1. 163. The 


derived word which contains the suffix ya T (symbolized 
as 72) has, when it (the word) is disyllabic, the acute 
on the initial vowel, with the exception of navyah from: 


nau: yato'nàvah A 6. 1. 213. When the deverbative 
consists of more than two syllables, and if it is formed 
with an affix having the exponent /R/, the penult of 
the word is acutely accented through the force of the 
rule: upottamam riti, A 6. 1. 217. The vowel, im- 
mediately preceding the affix to which is appended the 
exponent /Z/, will be actuely accented in a word in 
accordance with the rule: liti, A 6. 1. 193. The 
circumflex intonation falls on the affix that has the ex- 
ponent /71/, as has been taught by the rule: ££ svaritam 
(or svaritah), A 6. 1. 185. As a general principle, the 
case endings (sUP) and the affixes carrying the ex- 
ponent /P/ will be unaccented or grave-toned by the 
rule: anudāttau sup.pitau, A 3. 1. 4, which is, of course, 
an exception (apavdda) to the general rule: ady udāttas 
ca rA 9. 408; e an affix (is what follows: 
pralyayah, A 3. 1. 1 and paras ca A 3. 1. 2 and) has the 
udātta accent on the initial syllable. 

8. We have shown the actual distribution of eight 
accent exponents in 75 krt-pratyaya-s listed in Table 4. 
The accentuation of the derivatives formed with pri- 
mary suffixes carrying accent exponents—and becoming 
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barytonic, oxytonic, paroxytonic or pcrispomena— 
could be precisely determined by the specific accentual 


rules formulated by P and listed in the third column of 


Table 5. But we are left over with 53 Ert suffixes which 
do not contain accent exponents such as -a-, -adhyai-, 
-ant-, -ase, -ĀrU-, -itra-, -isyat, -u-, -üka-, -lavai, -lavya-, 
-ra-, -ru-, -se and others. At this juncture, a legitimate 
question would arise: how can we account for the 
accentuation of the deverbatives made by means of the 
suffixes which do not carry accent exponents? P, a 
shrewd judge of linguistic facts, solves the problem with 
remarkable acuteness by postulating the rule, ¿dy 
udatias ca, A 3. 1. 3—a rule which teaches the initial 
accentuation of words made by means of suffixes which 
are not sealed with accent exponents. 

9.1 P prescribes the general principle to be 
observed in suffixal accentuation that the initial vowel 
of the suffix is marked with the high pitch, the udātta 
accent by the adhikara rule, A 3. 1. 3. This rule has 
been the subject of a lengthy but systematic discussion 
m the Mahabhàsya (s.v. A 3. 1. 3: VMB IL. 6. 3-14). 

9.2 Patafijali begins his argument to discuss the 
purpose of the rule, A 3. 1. 3 thus: 

‘(The purport of the rule is that) the initial vowel 
should be acutely accented, (since) the udātta should 
not fall on the final vowel (of the suffix). The rule is 
not directed to the purpose (mentioned above). (Be- 
cause we find that) when P desires the end-acute, he 
adds (to the suffix) the exponent /C/. So he ordains: 
cito'nta udatiah (:A derivative : 

» made by means of an 
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affix, or augment or substitute, carrying the exponent 
al gets the ¿acute accent on the final syllable; A 
. 163). In that case (the rule 3. 1. 3 conveys the 
nt that the udatta accent falls on the initial syllable 
of the suffix, but) not on the middle vowel. (It 
follows of necessity that) if P intends middle-acute, 
he appends (to the suffix) the exponent IR]. Hence 
he formulates: upottamam riti (A 6. 1. 217): The acute 
accent falls on. the penultimate syllable of a derivative, 
consisting of more than two syllables, which is formed 
with the exponent /R/). Then the (significance of the 
sūtra 3. 1. 3 lies m the fact that the initial vowel of 
the suffix alone is acute, and the) grave tone should 
not be marked. (And) if P wishes for the grave 
tonc, he designs the exponent jP/. Consequently he 
formulates the rule: anudattau sup.pit.au (A 3. 1. 4: The 
casc-endīngs and the affixes having the exponent /P/ 
are gravely toned). If such were the case, (the rule 
3. 1. 3 is enjoined for suggesting only the initial high- 
pitched vowel, and) not the circumflex intonation. 
(It follows that) when P wants to have the circum- 
flex intonation, he designates the exponent /T/. He, 
therefore, teaches the rule: tit svaritam (A 6. 1. 185: 
A derivative made by means of an affix carrying the 
exponent /7/ is perispomenon, that is to say, the end 
syllable of the word bears the circumflex intonation).’ 
9.31 In conformance with the above discussion, 
it is to be noted that in the case of the remaining suffixes 
Which are destitute of accent exponents, the general 
principle which fixes the barytone (ddyudatta) for the 
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initial suffixal vowel, will be applicable. Therefore 
d . 3 
the sūtra 3. 1. 3 is not necessary. 
9.32 Patafijali meets the above objection raised 
by the fürvapaksin with a cogent reply, and his stddhanta 


runs as follows: 

gaufu durda seat eat fqemà ga a 
Agdam: FY, a zardrufszecaz: = aaar: 
aafaa, PAAA: perfa aqa, T^ 
Peur: ema smeare wa gat faai a- 
Tem l! 


` = 
~ 
H 
ie 


Concomitantly Patañjali, on the one hand. points out 
that the niyata-svara-s belong to the fixed accentual 
features pertaining to the suffixes which contain accent 
exponents. On the other hand, the aniyala-svara-s 
represent the general accentual features of those suffixes 
which are read by P without accent exponents and 
which, under different circumstances, indicate the 
accentual classes—barytone (ēdyudātta), oxytone (anto- 
dātta), paroxytone ( madhyodātta), the grave tone (anudātla) 
and the circumflex intonation (svarita)- 
or context would demand. Consequently, the Mahā- 
bhāsyakāra concludes that the Purpose of the rule 3. 1.3 
is the fixation of the accent of the initial suffixal vowel 
alone, and thc barytonisation is, in fact 
to oxytonisation, paroxytonisation i 
- categories. 

9.4 It should be observe 
' distinguishes niyata-svara 


— as the situation 


predilected 
and other accentual 


d here that Pataiijali 
-S (fixed accentual type) from 
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aniyala-svara-s (nonfixed accentual type). The former 
represents those suffixes whose accentual features are 
predictable, that is to say, when the authenticated accent 
exponents C, 7, P or R are linked to the suffixes in 
question, the accents are definitely fixed (see Para 6, 
Table 5). The latter belongs to the suffixes whose 
accentual features are nonpredictable, because, these 
suffixes are destitute of accent exponents. Since accent 
symbols are not attached to the second type of suffixes, 
the tonal features of these IT-less pratyaya-s will have 
to be decided by the logical application of the general 
rules or eae d by P in his system of accentuation. 

9.5 The relevant principle that emerges from 
Pataiijali's discussion is that in a total of 128 krt suffixes 
enunciated by P, 75 suffixes which are sealed with accent 
exponents belong to the niyata-svara (predictable accent) 
type, while 53 pratyaya-s which are devoid ofaccent IT-s 
are consigned to the antyatasvara (nonpredictable accent) 
type. For instance the niyata-svara of the suffix aC 
(=bound morpheme -d-) is that a word derived from 
this suffix will be acutely accented on the final vowel 
through the force of the rule 4 6. 1. 163, whereas the 
aniyata-svara- of a suffix like NyuT (bound form -éna-) 
will suggest that in a word, derived from this suffix, 
the acute accent will fall on the suffix-initial according 
to the general rule, 4 3. 1. 3. 

9.61 A few illustrations may be cited here in 
Support of P's formulation of the general accent rules 
(4 3. 1. 3; 6. 1. 162) and the accent exponents (Table 6). 
(1) Root: -accent: süfvan-: grammatical steps: 
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Vsu + NvanIP 


2 + -van- 
» +t(UK) + 
van 
$5 + t+van 
=  stivan- 


(i) Suffix-accent: uktd-: 
V vac + K-ta 


+ -ta 
uc + ta 
uk + ta 
uk + ta 

= ukta-. 
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NovanIP by A 3. 9. 103 
N L. P= $ by 1 3. 8; 
25 dis L SG 9 

tUK by 6. 1.71; U,K = $ 
anudātta of -vān= by 43. 1.4 
Root-accent by A 6.1. 162 
grammatical steps: 

Kta by A 3. 2. 102 

K= $ by A1.3.8 & 9 


sampbrasarana by A 6. 1. 15 
k for c by A 8. 2. 30 
suffix accent by A 3. 1. 3 


9.62 We list below an example cach for illustrat- 
ing the accent exponents in the accompanying Table 6. 


———M——M M— O 


accent 


: suffix accent 

exponent suffix example rule rule 
G ac mod-á- BETA 6. 1. 163 
N GHaN vé$-a 3. 3. 16 6. 1. 197 
Ti tavyaT kar-tavyd- 3.1.96 6. 1. 185 

>) ŅyaT vāk-yd- 3. l. 124 33 

T? yaT góya- 3. 1.97 6. 1. 213 
N SvuN ndrt-aka- 3. 1. 145 6. 1. 197 

P KvaraP Jtt-vārā- 3. 2. 163 3: 1.4 
6. 1. 162) 
R aniyaR kar-antya- 3. 1.96 p 1. 217 
L LyuT hás-ana-m 3. 3. 115 6. 1. 193 


C GS T e ai =... u. U L: 


ABLE G 
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10. From a brief study of the accent exponents 


structured by P in the Third Book of the A, I resume 


the 
(1) 
(1) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


following considerations: 

The exponents are significant indicatory symbols. 
These are added to roots, suffixes and other gram- 
matical units. 

P has structured eight metalinguistic accent 
exponents in the third Book of the A, which play 
the role of indicating prosodic features —grave, 
acute and circumflex intonations. 

By structuring the exponents which serve the 
significant purpose of indicating the accents (be- 
sides several morphophonemic functions!) in his 
metalanguage, P has achieved a remarkable 
sensc of economy in his descriptive analysis of the 
Sanskrit language. 


* The special purpose served by the exponents C, W and N 


is discussed on pages 42 to 55 in my book, The System of krt 
Accentuation in Pāņini and the Veda, Tirupati, 1981 (in Press). 
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SYNTAX AND SEMANTICS OF INTERJECTIONS 


0. INTRODUCTION 

Ix the course of the last couple of decades studies 
on syntax and semantics have made enormous strides. 
In the early days of * Modern Linguistics ° syntax 
received very little attention, and the semantic level 


was conceived as * extralinguistic ^, being not worthy of 


serious investigation within thc structuralistic frame- 
work of linguistic analysis. The transformational theory 
of grammar brought syntax to the central area of 
linguistic studies. The early version of the transform- 
ational model, however, relegated phonology and 
semantics to a sphere outside grammar proper. ‘The 
modified model of transformational gr 
semantics), on the other hand, considers meaning as 
an integral component of grammar ; 
sions of form arc based on the 
according to this recent theory of 
the renewed interest shown towar 
meaning, it should be admitted t] 
near a well-defined “theory of m saning’. 

ln the following sections it is Proposed to examine 
COPED: aspects of the syntax and Semantics of inter- 
Jections, with special reference to Malayalam language. 


ammar (generative 


in fact, all deci- 
meaning structure, 
language. Despite 
ds the problem of 
lat we are nowhere 
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Here, a pertinent distinction is to be made at first. 
In grammar, syntax means the rules of the combination 
of constituents. Since interjections do not have consti- 
tuent structures, we cannot apply syntax (as it is con- 
ceived generally) to the analysis of interjections. 
Therefore, the syntax of interjections has to be taken 
in an altogether different sense. Most of the interjec- 
tions can co-occur with sentences. These occurrences 
arc constrained by both semantic and syntactic 
considerations. In this sense, the syntax of interjections 
deals with inter-sentential rather than intra-sentential 
rules. This is different from rules governmg the 
formation of larger texts, in that an interjectioa-sentence 
complex constitutes a single functional unit within 
a text, whereas individual sentences in a text are 
functionally separate clements. We are, therefore, 
concerned with inter-sentential constraints only in 
the sense of functional unitariness. 


l. SYNTACTIC CONSTRAINTS: 

Before explicating the issue, it is necessary to 
broadly classify Malayalam interjections as those which 
are essentially part of the lexical stock of the language 
and those which appear only as interjections. For 
instance, lexical items like enna:l, pinne, appo:l can 


! Co-occurrence can be in pre-sentential, post-sentential or 
intra-sentential positions. Even when an interjection appears in 
"ntra-sentential position, it should be remembered that it does not 
assume the status of a constituent of sentence. It can only show 
the function of a paratactic construction. 
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behave like interjections in certain discourse contexts, 
whereas sound sequences like echi, o: anda? are inherent- 
ly interjectional expressions, having no other function 
elsewhere. It is only the former class which is asually 
governed by syntactic constraints. The inherent 
interjections cannot appear intra-sententially. Their 
favourite position of occurrence is sentence-initial, 
although post-sentential occurrences are not ruled out. 
In James (1972: 162-163), intra-sentential occurrences 
of certain items, which she names as interjections, are 
exemplified. What she has described are * hesitation 
phenomena’ and not interjections. The items, which 
are basically lexical units and which are appearing as 
mterjections, allow themselves to take intra-sentential 
positions. Some instances of such occurrences are 
shown below: 


(1.a) appo : (I), ni: enteku:te varilla, alle. 


(1.b) ni:, appo:(I), enteku:te varilla alle 
* So, you won't come with me?” 


(2.a) enta:, fia:n paraññapo:le ceyyumo: 


(2.b) ña:n parafifipo:le, enta ^; Ceyyumo: 
* Well, will you act as I told you?" 


(3.4) pinne:y, ni: avante ka:ryattil itapetanta 
(3.b) ni: avante ka:ryattil, pinne :y itapetanta 
C ` . oe 
Look here, you need not interfere in his 


affair °. 
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In the above, appo: and pinnet, are temporal 
adverbs, and enta: an imterrogative noun when they 
appear as parts of speech in sentences. Here, however, 
they are manifested at the expressive level as isolate 
which do not function as constituent elements of a 
sentential structure.” 

Non-lexical interjections do not show this privilege 
of occurrence within sentences. Thus, the (b)—sen- 
tences below are not possible. 

(4.a) 0:,flam akka: ryam marannu 

(4.b) “ñam akka:ryam, o:, marannu. 

* Oh, I forgot that matter.” 


| punne:y includes the basic form pinne and a particle —e:y 
which functions as an attention caller. It is interesting to note 
that the particle—e :y can appear as an isolate in the pre-sentential 
position as 

€:y, ni: ivite va: 

‘ Hallo, you come here’, 
and also can be stringed to many other constituents within 
a sentence as, 

avane:y ña:n parafifia:l ke:lkkilla 

° He will not obey me’ 

innale avan vannappole:y fia:n 

vi:ttil uņta:yirunnilla. 

° When hc came yesterday, I was not at home os 
etc.. Although in the pre-sentential position it behaves like an 
interjection, the possibility of its appearance within a sentence 
stringed to various other words, makes it impossible to group this 
along with interjections. 

„James shows that the appearance of interjections is odd 
before Some negative polarity items (but not others) and cites the 
following examples to prove her case: 

(a) *Samson hasn’t come, well, yet. 

(b) Samson didn’t come, why, until Tuesday. 

She has no idea why these should be as they are (James, 1972: 


165), In Malayalam such a constraint applies only to non- 
lexical items. 
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(5.a) ayyo: enno:to co:dikkanta 
(5.b) *enno:to, ayyo:, co-dikkanta 
* Goodness! don't ask me ! ° 
The presence of an interjection can serve to dis- 
ambiguate an otherwise ambiguous sentence, according 
to the author referred to above. 


James, for instance, 


gives the following sentence, 

(6.a) John kicked the bucket 
and claims that if an interjection is inserted. within the 
verb phrase, the sentence can have only the literal 
meaning and not the idiomatic sense. Thus, 

(6.b) John kicked....oh....the bucket 
can mean only that John literally kicked the bucket 


and not that John died. This behaviour, as far as 


we could sec, is not peculiar to interjections. In fact, 
an idiomatic phrase will not allow any clement coming 
within its structure; if insertion is made it automatically 
loses its idiomatic sensc.! 


. ? Strictly speaking, non-insertability is not a phenomenon 
which is exclusively applicable to idiomatic phrases. ‘There are 
quite a number of closely bound structures which disallow insertion 
of extraneous clements. Take, for instance, the Malayalam 
verbal phrase, ‘ ma :ppo kotukkuka ^ which literally means * to give 
pardon’. This phrasal unit, although it resembles an object- 
verb composite like panam kotukkuka, ° give money *, is not to be 
analyzed as an object-verb construction. See how the possibility 
of insertion of an adverb in the latter phrase and the oddness 
of the same in the former keep them apart: ` Í 
(l.a) ninnaļ avano ti:rccaya yum 
(1.b) niūnaļ avano panam ti:r 
* You should certainly give him money ° 


(25) nihal avano ti:rccaya:yum ma ‘pp? kotukkanam 


2.b) niññal avano ma: ša 
“you should certainly on athe ‘yum kotukkanam 


panam kotukkanam 
ccaya:yum kotukkanam 
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The constramts, that control the combinatory 
possibilities of lexical as well as non-lexical interjections 
with sentences, are based purely on semantic considera- 
tions. That is, the symptomatic function of the 
interjection should not clash with the actual communi- 
cativc function of the accompanying sentence. Thus, 
an interjection, having the function of exclamation 
cannot be combined with a sentence intended to 
show only a symbolic function. Likewise, the pre-sen- 
tential isolate which implies an emphatic denial should 
necessarily be followed by a negative sentence. The 
following pair exemplifies the above: 

(7.a) e:y, ni: ippo:(l) po:(ka)nta 
° (denial), you need not go now. ° 
7.b) *e:y, ni: ippo:(l) po:(ka)nam 
(denial), vou should go now. 
Since the interjection e:y! contains a sense of emphatic 
denial, what follows it should implicate a negative 
proposition either overtly (as ia the above) or covertly 
(as in the sentence below): 
(8) e:y, avan aūmane ceyyumo: 
*(denial), will he do like that?’ 


In the above, unless the interrogative sentence is inter- 
preted as a notionally negative proposition, the whole 


! The form e:y cited above and explained in footnote no, 2 
is different from the homonym ¢:y being referred to here. The 
first is an * attention caller? and more or less functions as a non- 
Specific vocative while the second is an interjection which expresses 
notional negation, 

36 
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utterance cannot be considered well-formed. The above 


utterance, therefore, is, conceptually identical with 
(9) ey, avan annane ccyyilla 
* (denial), he won't do like that? 2 


In the same manner, the interjection cchi, which con- 


tains the sense of * disapproval’ should co-occur only 
d 


with a sentence exhibiting the speaker’s attitude of 


displeasure or intolerance. It is true that on many 
occasions, this agreement is deliberately broken for 
revealing idyosyncratic or metaphorical meanings. 


2. REDUPLICATION: 

One of the universal grammatical processes is 
what is called * reduplication *.* If some meaningful 
unit of a language is repeated in a construction, the 
process is called reduplication. Not all elements of 


1 That verbal functions and grammatical functions do not 
show one-to-one correspondence has already been pointed out 
by psycholinguists. Normally, one could say that interrogative 
sentences elicit explicit responses from the addressees. But in 
certam contexts question-structures can have the effect of 
imperative. For instance, under certain conditions, the sentence 

would you close the door? would have to be understood as a 
request to close the door. For further details, see Sadock, 1970 
and 1971. 

* Contextually, even affirmative 
interpreted as contradictions to stimulus-sentences. In such cases 
also the responses are notional negations to the stimuli 

3 «« ^ a Z cy ^ š . 
bef If p SKT of a form 1$ repeated, being.... infixed 

efore (or after) itself, the process is called reduplication” (Hall 
1969: 135 IP Ae reduplication” (Hall, 

: ). Halls definition apparently. ra; : 

If ti l £ $ . 2 p: n y, raises a question. 
a particular Iorm appears in reduplication I idi 
Mathieu dS f. foll C » ow can one decide 
wacrier tae torm follows or precedes itself? Presumably, Halls 
contention refers to the fact whether one of the r site u ) šā me 
appears in full or in truncated shape, ometi Y EE leare ora 
element in a reduplicated structure has a red mes the preceding 
"A reduced syllabic structure. 


sentence-structures can be 
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language, however, can be reduplicated. In Malayalam, 
generally, qualificatory terms and verbs often appear 
in reduplication. Reduplication, generally Speaking, 
gives the meanings of ‘prolongation’, * intensity °, 
and ‘frequency °. 

One of the noteworthy characteristics of interjec- 
tions is that almost any one of them,! irrespective of 
their other differences, can be reduplicated: 

(10) ayyayyo: enikko anno vara:n pattillallo: 

* (disappointment’), I cannot come on that 
day”. 

(11) cchiccht, aūnane onnum parayaruto 
* (disapproval), don't sav like that? 

e:y ey, atonnum Sariya:villa 

‘ (denial), that won't be all right. ° 
Interjections share this phenomenon not only with quali- 
ficatory terms but with certain other types of minor 
sentences also. Among mimor sentences one-word 
responses usually are reduplicated if the respondent 
intends to provide extra emphasis to the communicative 
content. Thus, in everyday conversations we often 


(12) 


Examples are not rare in Malayalam: pappa:ti (pa :ti—pa :ti), 
mummu:nn2 — (mu:nna—mu:nn2),  vevve:re (ve:re—ue:re), etc. 
Obviously, the second element in reduplicated forms in certain 
languages must be appearing with reduced syllables. 

t This statement is a gross generalization. Mostly those items 
which have attitudinal overtones more often appear in reduplication 
than others which are less expressive and more neutral in communi- 
cative functions. Yet, even in latter cases, the process of reduplica- 
uon is not entirely ruled out. One could probably say that the 
grammatical process of reduplication usually has the same func- 
tion of *intensifiers”. Intensifiers refer to any device ‘that 
scales a quality, whether up or down or somewhere between the 
two * (Bolinger, 1972: 17). 
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ls”, 
with redupli- 
cation, an emphatic particle can also be added: unte: 


hear utterances like uni? —unt? there is -there 
ate-ate * yes-yes’, etc. In ellipsis, along 


—unld, alle: —alla, ille: —illa, ctc. As pointed out already 

423 
mterjections can never be subjected to any kind of 
morphological modifications. 


3. MEANINGS Or INTERJECTIONS: 

The term * meaning ? ordinarily has a tremendous 
variety of senses. Hence, before determining the 
nature of meaning that interjections reveal. it becomes 
necessary to explicate the exact sense of the term 
‘meaning’ that can be applied to the analysis of 
interjections. Age-long discussions on the phenomenon 
of meaning have probably taught us that a direct 
frontal attack on the problem is doomed to failure. 
Furthermore, it is also not possible within the scope 
of this paper to deal with the < theory of meaning’ 
in great detail. We shall, therefore, employ a ‘ limited 
method of indirection’ in order to 


approach the 
specific issue at hand, i.e. 


„the meaning of interjections. 
When we atte mpt to examine an y chunk of language 
it becomes immediately clear th 
reference refer to two distinct relationships, the border 
of which can be marked distinctly! 


at ‘meaning’ and 


Reference deals 


1 Frege, the philosopher, draws 4 fundamental distinction 
between the problem of reference and the problem 6t meaning 
in his discussion of Statements of ecient is Arpa "di to 
him, the theory of reference deals with such conce Dts ^ Mere 
DEP dx extension, etc. The theory of aap dedii with 
eto, Pre Tr opie nues, intention, Synonymity, analysyticity, 

i ge: article is reprinted in Feigl and Sellars, 1949. 


oc — ENTRE 
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with the relationship between the linguistic elements, 
words, sentences, etc. and the non-linguistic world of 
experience. Meaning, on the other hand, does not 
refer to an experience fer se but only to a relationship 
arbitrarily establīshed between a “concept” and a 
‘symbol’. The meaning-relationship is a pre-requi- 
site for the reference relationship to exist. In other 
words, it is only the meaning-relationship that functions 
as a link between a linguistic unit and its reference. 
Yet it is not always the case that, once we have a 
symbol-concept relationship (the meaning of the 
symbol), it should necessarily result in asymbol-reference 
Jmk. Some linguistic units have only the former. Con- 
sequently, we have two types of meaning relationship, 
one, that ends with concepts and the other that proceeds 
to establish a connection with a reference. 

It follows that the linguistic sign's relationship 
with extra-linguistic phenomenon takes two directions: 


onc, through the language user's concept to significate 


that can be objectively identified, and the other to the 
language user's concept only." The reality of the 
sign-concept relationship can be established by the fact 


‘It is significant to note that in language acquisition pro- 
cess, the child always starts with units which have specific references 
and only later he produces utterances which contain items having 
only symbol-concept relationship. McNeill's pivot-grammar im- 
plies the above as is seen in his statement: ‘ Typically one or two 
Pivot (P) classes are combined with an Open (O) class... words 
from P-class rarely stand alone in a child’s speech but words from 
the O-class often do so’ (McNeill, 1971: 24). 
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that there are a number of language signs Which do not 
have corresponding significates in the external world. 
Meaningfulness, therefore, is not a uni level relationship 
like syntactic, morphological, and phonological inter- 
relations. Perhaps, it is this peculiarity that has 
escaped many of the theorists who have laboured to 
explain ‘meaning’. Even in post-Chomskyan gener- 
ative grammar, the protagonists admit that the deep 
logical structure, from which utterances are generated, 
is not a well-defined content-structure.1 


When we take up. the issue of the meaning of 


interjections, it becomes evident that interjections, 
being paralinguistic signs, can never have a referential 
denotation with ‘objects’ or ‘states? belonging to the 
external world. The denial of the existence of denota- 
tion for interjectional utterances does not automatically 
lead to the establishment of a ‘ meaning relationship ’ 
akin to the non-denotational linguistic signs, for them. 
To make this point clear, we have to bring another 
phenomenon into focus. The *speech-act" theorists 
have eloguently argued that sentences contain both 
a * propositional content ' and an *; llocutionary force’.” 
The psycholinguistic correlates corresponding to the 
**... like all trees drawn in 
Structures are fudges, the best we 


? In a narrower Sense this division 


: refers to the age-old 
dichotomy represented by ‘content? v š 


s. * function °. 
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above are ‘ concept’ and ‘ predication’ In ordinary 
discourse this ‘deep’ concept-predicate structure is 
transformed into a syntactic subject-predicate construc- 
tion at the surface level in a variety of ways. Even at 
the conceptual level, the concept-structure can be 
isolated and can be shown to be distinct from the predi- 
cate structure. Consider, for example, the classic 
instance of the sentence: ‘The door is open’. It 
is not difficult to demonstrate that the above sentence, 
depending on the context and depending on the inten- 
tion of the locutor, can be interpreted as a decla- 
rative statement as well as a request to shut the door 
(or even as a warning). Here it is evident that 
the conceptual structure corresponding to the sign- 
structure is same but the predicative function differs 
in each case.? 


! The term ‘predication’ is being used for quite unrelated 
concepts by scholars of different persuasions. For instance, 
logicians consider predicability as a function of argumentation. 
Grammatical predication, on the other hand, is a phenomenon 
related to the syntactic structure. In our account, ‘ predication ° 
refers to a psychological mechanism which gives a concept- 
Structure a communicative function. More explicitly, without 
the predicative mechanism,concept-structures cannot be symbolized 
overtly; nor can they exist as overt verbal behaviour or silent 
language. Miller states that ‘a psycholinguistic account of 
speech acts must, therefore, include some description of the psycho- 
logical process of predication and intention. At present, however, 
our understanding of these psychological processes, is, to say the 
least, fragmentary and unsatisfactory ' (Miller, 1970: 190). ` 

* That all speech events are interpretable only by taking into 
account the situational settings and the frame of reference of the 
speakers, amounts to asserting that sentences, phrases, and words 
have no meaning taken out of their communicative context. 
The above supposition, Antal opines, leads toan ‘acknowledgment 
of the existence of speech without language’ (Antal, 1963: 20). 
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In the case of interjections, the two realms 
the conceptual structure and the Psychologica] process 
of predication —cannot be split up. At the pre- 


latory stage, there is only one cognitive 


e 


artīcu- 


event, namely, 
the *predication . Thus, the linguistic and paralin- 


guistic behavioural schemes differ in à manner as shown 
below: 


Linguistic: concept (predication) > utterance., 
Paralinguistic: (predication) > —vocal segregatel, 


Even in the case of lexemes (like kasfam, pa “vam, cic.) 
which function as interjections, the cognitive content 
and the predicative function exist in unison. Therefore, 
it will not be appropriate for us to ask the question: 
‘what is the meaning of an interjection ? °. Instead, 
a more reasonable inquiry would be something like: 


“what is the specific predicative function of such and 
such interjection ? ” 2 


4. INTERJECTIONS AND Emotive Mr 
The earlier definitions ° 
upon the assumption that 4] 
emotive meanings only. 
as there are number of int 
matically neutral. 


ANINGS: 
f interjections were based 
us class of units expresses 
This assumption is not true 
erjections which are sympto- 
The predicative function, discussed 
1 é Vocal segregate?’ is the Paralinguistic term which approxi- 
mates the linguistic term, ‘ interjection ās 
* This is one of the characterist 
differ from * vocative? ; 


and * elliptica 
the latter have ° meanings ' in the tra 


ics by which interjections 
l? minor sentences, Both 
ditional sense, 
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in the previous section, therefore, subsumes both the 
symbolic and expressive functions of interjections. 
In this respect, interjections exhibit similar semblance 
with the kinesic elements. Body movements can be 
used to convey emotionally neutral ideas (like calling 
the attention of the addressees) as well as idyosyncrati- 
cally expressive functions (like ‘disgust ' by twisting 
the lips in a particular manner), 

Another feature which is normally attributed to 
the actual realization of interjections, and one which is 
closely connected with the expression of emotions, 
is the ‘spontaneity’ of the act. Presumably, this 
refers to the automacity of stimuli triggering a verbal 
response.  Non-intentional automatic acts, psycho- 
logically speaking, are to be considered as * reflexes’. 
If interjections are to be identified as reflex responses, 
they cannot be brought within the sphere cf * symbolic 
behaviour”! In other words, one cannot assume 
that interjections simultaneously behave as reflex re- 
sponses as well as verbal or quasi-verbal responses. 
Therefore, once a particular behaviour is qualified as 
Spontaneous, the same is to be relegated to a realm 


' Recall the distinction between * signal process * and ° symbol 
process". Where an organism provides itself with a sign which 
is a substitute in the control of its behaviour for another sign, 
signifying what the sign, for which it is a substitute, signifies, then 
this sign is a symbol, and the sign-process is a ‘ symbol process °. 
When this is not the case the sign is a signal and the sign-process 
is a * signal process '. More succinctly, a symbol is a sign produced 
by its interpreter which acts as a substitute for some other sign 
with which it is synonymous. See further: Morris, 1971: 100. 
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other than communicative behaviour, Thus, i, 
; : S s 

argued here that both the attributes, * cXpressivenes 


and ‘spontaneity’ as found in 
interjections, arc not identifying 
class of these paralinguistic units. 


N 


earlier definitions of 
characteristics of the 
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COMMENTARIAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 


COMMENTARIES on Kāvya-s and Nataka-s have not so 
far received serious attention from scholars! Many 
of these commentaries are important not only because 
they analyze, interpret and evaluate the original works 
on the basis of human experience and aesthetic values, 
but also because they can stand as pure literature. An 
attempt is made here to make a brief survey of the 
commentarial literature in Sanskrit. 

The origin of commentarial literature may be 
traced to the oral method of Vedic instruction prevalent 
in ancient days. The prose portions of the Yajurveda 
show an carly undeveloped stage of the later Brahmana-s. 
The Rkpratisakhya (15. 9) refers to the method of teach- 
ing Veda-s: 

guruh šisyasya padam aha mukhyam 

samāsas ced asamāso yadi dve, 

etena kalpena samāpya pragnam 

pratyamnayus tat punar eva sarve. i 
The Nighantu and the vario 


I us Brühmana-s may be 
considered as the detailed 


€ . 
teaching notes’ that were 
* One good study is T. G. Mainkar 


Critici » Studies in Sanskrit Dramatic 
rilicism. 
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used in ancient Vedic Guru-kula-s. It may be men- 
tioned that Samkaracarya calls one of the eight divisions 
of the Brahmana as Vyākhyāna, i.c. the interpretation 
of the hymns (mantravivaranaini vyākhyānāni, Brhad- 
āranyabhāsya under 2. 4. 10). 

The two Mimāmsā systems of philosophy arose 
from these Brahmana-s. That is to say, the elaborate 
discussions on the sacrifices and other rituals which 
formed the Karmakanda portion of the Brahmana-s 
were the basis of the Pürvamimamsa. Similarly the 
discussions on the supreme Soul which formed the 
Upanisad-s or the Jñanakanda portion of the Brahmana-s 
became the basis of the Uttaramīmāmsā or the Vedanta 
philosophy. Im both these we can see the descriptions 
of profound subjects using the method of question and 
answer and other devices like showing familiar objects 
as examples, telling the stories of Purāņa-s and Itihasa-s 
and presenting typical similes. In these discussions 
a popular method by name Akanksa (Utthāpyākāūksā 
and Urthitākānksā) was very much prevalent. This 
method of Akanksa has a prominent place in the later 
commentaries on Kāvya-s and Nàtaka-s. The method 
of question and answer is followed by Yāska in his 
Nirukta. So also by Durgācārya in his commentary 
thereon. 

As time went on, the Vedic literature became 
more extensive, the six Vedanga-s developed through 
oral teaching and written works, and the learning of 
these by heart became much more difficult. A more con- 
venient vehicle of knowledge became necessary. This 
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was how the Sūtra līterature ei into existence, 
Subsequently all the systems of philosophy came to be 
recorded in the Sūtra form. As the Sūtra literature 
came into voguc, the method of oral teaching through 
question and answer and subsequent discussions wi 
revived. In course of time, this oral tradition had 
also to be put in writing. Thus came into existence the 
different types of commentaries such as Vrtti, Vàrttika 
and Bhāsya. In the beginning, it can be presumed 
that these kinds of commentaries were confined to 
the field of Sastra-s only. Gradually the scope of 
these became widened to include general literature 
as well Consequently types like Vrtti, Vārttika 
and Bhāsya became less prevalent and others like Tīkā, 
Vivrti and Vyākhyāna came into being. 

According to ancient Indian scholars. commentary 
could be manifold. In general it is called Tika. Vivrti, 
Vivarana, Vyākhyā and Vyakhyana are considered 
synonymous. In Nydyakosa, Tika is defined as follows: 
* Mūlagranthasya apratipattivipratipattyanyathāprati- 
pattinivaranena tatkartur abhipretasya šabdāntareņa 
vivaraņam tīkā.  Yathà Srimad Bhāgavatasya tīkā 
vijayadhvaji’ (p. 306). This word can be derived 
from the root (ik meaning to move, to go, etc. Tikyale 
gamyate granthāriho naya iti tika. Ràjasckhara's definition 
is based on this derivation. He writes: * Yathāsambha- 
vam arthasya tīkanam tīkā * (Kūvyamimāmsā, p. 27). 
Vrttī and Vivaraņa are derived from the root: vi + VE 
meaning to reveal, to unfold, Cte. — Tortham vivrneti vya- 
nakti prakāšayati sphotayati sā vivrtir vivaranam vā. Vyākhyā 
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and Vyākhyānam may be derived from the root * viz. a+ 
khyā” meaning to tell, to explain, to narrate, etc. ‘Aprati- 
patyādinivāraņaprayojanakam tatsamanarthakapadantarena vis- 
tarena tadarthakathanam vyākhyānam * ( Nyāyakoša, p. 828). 
Kautilya defines this in a different way: * Ati$ayavar- 
nanā vyākhyānam ° (Arthasastra, 15. 150). In the Makā- 
bhāsya, Patatijali explains what is meant by the word 
vyākhyāna: * Na kevalam carcāpadāni oyakhyanam orddhih- 
ál-aic ili. Kim tarhi? Udaharanam pratyudaharanam vākhyā- 
dhyahara ityetaisamuditam vyākhyānam bhavati’ (Paspa- 
Sāhnika, p. 77). 

There is a definition of Vyākhyāna in Parāšara- 
purāņa, according to which a commentary has five 
characteristics, namely, splitting of words, explanation 
of meanings, dissolution of compound words, presenta- 
tion of prose-order and raising of doubt followed by 
the answers. The verse is as follows: 

° Padacchedah padarthoktir vigraho vākyayojanāļ 

Aksepo’ tta samādhānam uyākhyānam paficalaksanam] |*» 

As pointed out above, these are all synonyms of 
the werd Tīkā or commentary in its general sense. 
Līkā is divided inte many kinds: Vrtti, Paddhati, Bhāsya, 
Samīksā, Paūcikā, Karika, Vārttika, Samgraha and the like. 
Rājašekhara defines all these terms in his Kavyamimamsa. 
According to him, Vrtii is called a complete description 
of the idea of the Sütra-s: Sūtrāņām sakalasáravivaranom 
riti?” (p. 21). The clarificatory discussion of Sūtra and 
ortti is called Paddhati: * Sütravrttivivecanam. paddhatih. 


"Quoted in Nyayakosa, p. 828. 
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Bhàsya is that kind of commentary in which New rules 
are introduced keeping in view the examples and 
refuting contradictory points. Aksipya bhasanad bhasyam 
(ibīd.)!. In a Bhasya, Siddhānta-s are to be established 
by refuting all the pirvapaksa-s. A slightly different 
definition of Bhāsya can be seen in the oft-quoted 


VGISG 


* Sūtrāriho varņyate yena padaih sūtrānusāribhih| 
Svapadáni ca varnyante bhüsyam bhasyavido viduh "|| 


The discussion in the middle of a Bhāsya eliminating 
irrelevant matter is called Samīksā. — Ántarbhasyam 
samiksa. Avantararthavicchedasca sā (kāvyamimāmsā, p. 27). 
The commentary which explains the difficult words is 
called Paūcikā.  * Visamapadabhaūjikā paūcikā” (ibid. 
p.27). Karika is that which describes all the meanings 
in verse: * arthapradarsanakarika karika ° (ibid.). Väritika 
consists of critical views on what is said, what is not 
said and what is wrongly said, * uktünuktaduruklacintà 
varttikam’ (ibid.). The same is revealed in the 
following verse: 


° Uktānuktaduruktānām cinta yatra pravartate] 
Tam grantham vārltikam prühur varttikajüa manīsinah|| 


"2 
Samgraha means a summary of many things 
° anekesám ekalra sthāpanam samgraha iti kātvajūā vadant 


1 Also see the Madhusüdanaurtti on this: 


* Laksyānurodhānnavaniyamanirmāņam an ran sss " 
uyākhyānāntaram cāksepaļ, tam kytvā K ae gp ape Khandanam 


2 Quoted in Nydyakosa, p. 541, 
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(Nyayakosa, p. 908). A popular saying defines Samgraha 
as follows: 

* Vistarenopadistanam arthanam sūtrabhāsyayoh| 

Nibandho yah samāsena samgraham tam vidur budhah’ || 

ibid. 

A Summary of all things that are described in 
detail in Sūtra and Bhāsya is called Samgraha. 

In this connection mention may be made of the 
views of the Dravidian scholars regarding commentarial 
literature. Tolkāppiyar makes some observations on 
this in the last pages of his Tolkkappiyam. He refers to 
two kinds of commentaries, namely, Kantikai urai and 
Virutti urai. — Kantikai urai is that which explains sūtra 
not losmg even a bit ofits meaning. Without deviating 
from the sūtra, arguments and illustrations are properly 
quoted therein!. Tolkkappiyar explains Virutti Urai m 
the next two sūtra-s. In Virutli urai, additional matters 
are also given appropriately. Pūrvapaksa-s and Uttara- 
paksa-s, as well as additional evidences from the same 
works or from others are quoted in a commentary to 
eliminate all doubts and misunderstandings and thus the 
main point is established. Things that should be avoided 
in such a work, for example, repetition, contradiction, 
ctc., are also pointed out by Tolkkāppiyar*. 

Bhavanandi also gives certain defmitions and 
explanations of commentaries in general in his Nanni. 
According to him there should be fourteen parts in a 
commentary. The original, the summarized sense of 

1 Tolkkābpiyam, Puralatikāram, 647, 648. 


* ibid., 649, 650. 
37 
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the Sutra, words, word meaning, summary of the mean. 
ing, examples, questions, answers, additional] matters 
if any, explanation of what is implicitly stated Im the 
Sūtra, mention of Adhikàra, presentation of the sub. 
stance in unequivocal terms, dwelling on values and 
quotations of the author's words—these are the fourteen 
factors listed by him!. He also explains the two kinds 
of commentaries, namely, Kantikai urai and Virutti 
urat, 

In essence these observations do not substantially 
differ from those of the Sanskrit scholars. 

As a vehicle for tbe continuation of knowledge 
handed down from the successive teachers, the Tika has 
a noble purpose. The commentators as a whole have 
helped to preserve many a work from total extinction 
or oblivion. But for their attempts to explain the works 
they would have hardly survived. We have so many 
works which live merely through the quotations in 
the commentaries. The commentators have preserved 
the literary and social traditions, the customs, manners 
and idioms of their age through their commentarial 
works. This explains why the commentarial literature 
flourished in the course of centuries catering to changing 
tastes. When the Tīkā-s became more difficult than 
even the originals, they naturally required further 
Tīkā-s. "The Tīkā on Tīkā is called Tippani or Tippaņa. 
° Tīkāyāstīkā tīppaņī ? (Māyakoša, P. 305). A short 
commentary also is called Tippaņī. 


1 Wannūl, Pāyiram, 21. 
2 ibid., 22, 23. 
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Although different terms like Tika, Vrtti, etc. 
and their definitions indicate their separate individual 
existence, it does not appear that in actual practice, 
in later times, much difference existed among them. 
Moreover, Vriti, Vārttika, Bhāsya and Karika are seen 
only in the field of Šāstra literature. As far as general 
literature is concerned Tika or Vyükhyüna and Tippani 
are the only relevant forms of commentaries. 

We would do well to refer in this connection to 
the two methods of commentaries on Kāvya-s and 
Nātaka-s, namely Khaņdānvaya and Dandanvaya. 
The Khandanvaya method follows the way of the 
Mimāmsaka-s. In this method, the explanation of 
the origmal work is achieved through questions and 
answers. According to this, the verb is taken first. 
Then, in respect of cases, questions are asked and thus 
through the ākānksā the prose-order of the words is 
drawn which is followed by the explanation of words 
and the like. This method might have been actually 
employed in oral teaching in ancient times. The 
commentary by Narayana on JVaisadhiyacarita may be 
pomed out as an example for Khaņdānvaya method. 

Dandanvaya method follows more or less the way 
ofthe Naiyāyika-s. In this method, we take the subject 
first and then draw the prose-order ‘of the words in the 
verse which is followed by the explanation of words and 
the like. This method also might have ‘existed actually 
in oral teaching in ancient times as 1s evident from the 
reference to the method of teaching similar to this in 
Susrutasamhita (p. 14). This method became prevalent 
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later in the commentarial literature. It was Mallinātha 
who gave wide popularity to the Dandanvaya method 
through his several commentaries on the famous Kāvyass, 

Commentarial literature forms an integra] part 
of Sanskrit literature, both Sāstraic aad general. The 
valuable commentaries on different systems of philosophy 
by Patafijali, Sabara, Samkara, Prašastapāda, Vācas- 
patimišra, Madhusūdanasarasvatī, Appayadiksita and 
others have greatly enriched our Šāsira literature. The 
high position enjoyed by the Zocana and Abhinavabharati 
by Abhinavagupta on Dhvanyüloka and Nalyasastra 
respectively and Kāvyapradīpa by Govindathakkura on 
Kāvyaprakāša reveals that the contribution of com- 
mentarial literature to literary criticism is very 
substantial. Likewise Mallinatha, Raghavabhatta, 
Arunagirinatha, Pürnasarasvati, Abhirāma, Jagad- 
dhara, Tripuràri, Ghanašyāma, Vidyāmādhava, Šri- 
dharasvāmin, Kātayavema, Virarāghava and several 
other commentators have made laudable contributions 
to enhance the appreciation of literary works of our 
first-rate Sanskrit writers through their commentaries. 
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ASHOK AKLUJKAR 


INTERPRETING VAKYAPADIYA 2.486 
HISTORICALLY (PART 1)* 


1.1 The verse I propose to discuss (parvatād 
āgamam labdhvā bhāsya-bījānusāribhih| sa nito bahu-sakhatvam 
candracaryadibhih punah|l) is a part of the ten epilogue 
type verses found at the end of the Vākya-kāņda or 
second book of Bhartrhari's Vakyabadiya or Trikündi 1 


* (a) A part of this article was presented as a paper at the 
188th meeting of the American Oriental Society held in Toronto 
in April 1978. The financial support necessary for gathering the 
relevant textual materials was given at various stages by the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, the Canada Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the Shastri Indo-Canadian 
Institute. 

(b) In referring to the Vakyapadiya/Trikandi verses I have 
followed the enumeration in Rau 1977. 

! Eight of these verses are directly or indirectly relevant to 
the following discussion. They are given below for easy reference: 

prāyeņa samksepa-rucin alpa-vidyā-parigrahān| 

samprapya vatyākaraņān samgrahe 'stam upāgate]|481 [| 

krte “tha pataūjalinā guruņā tīrtha-darsinā| 

sarvegām nyāya-bijānām mahābhāsye nibandhane]|482]/ 

alabdha-sādhe gāmbhīryād uttāna iva saugthavat| 

tasminn akrta-buddhīnām naivāvāsthita niscayah[[483]] 

vatji-saubhava-haryaksaih sugka-tarkanusaribhih] 

Ārse viplàvile granthe samgraha-pratikaiicuke|/484/| 

Jak pataūjali-sisyebhyo bhrasto uyākaraņāgamaļ| 

kāle sa daksinatyesu granthamātre oyavasthitak] [485] ] 

parvatād āgamam labdhvā bhasya-bijanusaribhih] 

sa nito bahu-šākhatvam candrācāryādibhih punah||486|| 

nydya-prasthina-margams tán abhyasya svam ca daršanam| 

pranito guruņāsmākam ayam āgama-samgrahah||487|| 

vartmanām atra kesāmeid vastumātram udahrtam] 

kāņde trtiye nyaksena bhavisyati vicāraņā|[488|| 
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1 have argued elsewhere (Aklujkar 1978:9-26) tha 
ten verses were not written by Bhartrhar 
student of his. However, this does not diminish the 
historical importance of the verses, for they remain 
almost as ancient as they have been thought to be. 
Secondly, acceptance of my view on the 


t the 


authorship of 
the verses is not a presupposition underlying the Points 


I wish to make in this article. As far as I can see, the 
observations I offer below are logically independent of 
the problem of authorship. 

1.2 I should also clarify what I mean by a his- 
torical interpretation of 2.486. Such an interpretation is 
primarily an attempt to dissociate the verse from the 
interpretation, mythological and based on superstition, 
assigned to it in the likà and echoed clsewhere.? Itis 
an exploration of the possibility of attributing a com- 
monsensical and contextually defensible meaning to 
2.486. Secondly, I do not wish to claim that such a 
meaning reflects historical events—that it informs us 
regarding what actually took place. Although I shall 
write a portion of this article as if in my view the verse 


. (a) The Va ākya-kāņda-Tikā published in the Benares Sanskrit 
as es 24 à rds usually ascribed to Puņya-rāja. 
; as is argued in i it BOTE : 

pen of Hela-raja. g ujkar 1974, it could be from the 
(b) As far as I am aware, it has g "en 

o red ai is T īkā adi on 2.486 Bolsa, d 

: inten O ana ` 1 i 
part 2 of this aticle (see fn. 5 ee apa ponant as a. ae 


(c) Even those scholars worki : 
referred to or reproduced the ae S om martrhari who have 


not noted that similar accounts remment on 2.486 have 


: are fo 1 rp: Low. 
and in the late Sanskrit epic poem deem ae Tibetan tradition 
“Carita, 
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contains unquestionable history, this is not a matter 
of conviction to me. The value of 2.486 and the group 
to which it belongs lies primarily in informing us about 
what was viewed as history by a learned individual 
fifteen hundred years ago. It is as an ancient historical 
statement that the verses are important. Although 
because of their age they are likely to be closer to histori- 
cal reality than our more recent sources and guesses, 
it is not imperative that we view them as giving us 
the historical truth. In other words, there is a need 
to separate our perspective from that of the author 
of the verses.* 

1.8 A comprehensive historical interpretation of 
2.486 should attempt to answer the following ques- 
tions: (a) What was the nature of the activity referred 
to by āgamam labdhvā? In other words, what was the 
manner of the acquisition of ¿sama? (b) What was the 
source or location of the acquisition of agama? How does 
one identify parvata? (c) What is meant by bhdsya-bija-s 
and how were they utilized? (d) What is the precise 
meaning of bahu-íakhatvam nitah? How exactly did 
Candrācārya and others make the dgama many- 
branched?! (e) Who are Candrācāryādi? Can we 

__ Regrettably, such a separation is missing in the discussions 
of 481-90 that have so far appeared in print. Scholars have written 


a if an unalloyed piece of historical information regarding the 
Pāņinian grammatical tradition is to be found in these verses. 


1 In a literal interpretation of 486 the component ādi in 
candrācāryādibhiļ must be connected with āgamam labh as well as 
bahu-šākhatvam nī; that is, the associates or followers of Candrācārya 
must be understood as agents in the act of acguisition and the act 
of making the vyākaraņāgama many-branched. However, it is 
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assign a personality to the designation C 
My intention in the present article is to 
the first question. The remaining ques 


andra Cārya? 
answer only 


tions must be 
left out for treatment in separate publications. 

2.1 Prior to addressing myself directly to question 
(a), I should draw attention to a Srammatica]-textual 
problem I have pointed out without offering a solution 
in Aklujkar 1978:23-4. How WC answer question 
(a) will depend on our resolution of that problem, 
The construction āgamam labdhvā sa bahu-fakhatvam nitah 
in 2.486 seems as strange to me as manim labdhvā sa 
bahu-bhedatvam nitah or oisavrksam samvardhya sa bahu- 
khandatvam nitah. Normally, the demonstr 
sak should not be necessary, and 
nominative forms in the 


ative pronoun 
there should be 
place of manim and visa-vrksam; 


possible that the author did not Want us to interpret his remark 
with such grammatical exactitude; in his view Candracarya could 
have been the lone agent of the act of acquiring and others could 
have joined or followed Candracarya only in furthering the dgama. 
‘The same can be said about the paralle] Statement in Rdja-tarangini 
1.176. In the Tibetan tradition, Candra-gomin, who is a functional 


eguivalent of Candracarya, is not accompanied by anyone when 
he comes across the Mahābhāsya exposition. 


486 historically (part 2)’ to be 
t Studies in Honour of Professor 
Vakyapadiya 2.486 historically 

ng. T will constitute a negative sequel 
to the present da that it will demonstrate that the Tikā 
answer to question (a) is not historica] ; satires ODD 
of myths. The latter will Seek to nd A M 
thoughts on questions (c)-(c) are far from inea a publish- 
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that is, the sentences should be: manir labdhzá bahu- 
bhedatoam nitah, visa-vrksak samvardhya bahu-khandatvam 
nitah, and āgamo labdhvā bahu-fakhatoam nītah.* 

2.2 Now, there is no easy textual way of reducing 
āgamam labdhvā sa bahu-fakhatvam nītah to āgamo labdhvà 
bahu-sakhatvam nitah. All known manuscripts, especially 
those which are most reliable in instances of divergence 
in reading, agree in reading āgamam and in containing 
sah. Besides, sah is needed to refer to oyākaraņāgama 
mentioned in verse 485. This leaves only one textual 
solution available to us: emendation of the reading 
āgamam or parvatad āgamam. Such a course of action is 
especially inviting if one notes that the word ägamam 
is not really necessary; vydkarandgama has been referred 
to unambiguously in 485. Use of an unwarranted 
substantive hardly agrees with the meticulousness of 
expression evident in 2.481-90. Secondly, if the 
substantive dgama were to be repeated at all, it would 
have been repeated most probably after employing 
an appropriate form of the demonstrative pronoun; 
that is, āgamo uyavasthitah] tam āgamam labdhvā ... does 
not seem strange, but dgamo vyavasthitah] āgamam labdhvā 


° Cf. Vāmana, Aāvyālamkāra-sūtra-vrili 5.2.21 (p. 77-8 of the 
Nirņaya Sāgara edition of 1953): anabhihite [Panini 2.3.1] ity atra 
sūlre tin-krt-taddhita-samāsaih [Varttika 5] iti parigananam krtam. 
tasya prayikalvàn nipātenāpy abhihite karmaņi na karma-vibhaktir bhavati, 
Jathā viga-vrkso "bi samvardhya svayam chettum asāmpratam | Kumara- 
sambhava 2.55] iti. Also, Siddhdntakaumudi on 2.3.1-2 in Karaka- 
Prakarana 537. Note the construction rājūā sa mahīpatiķ nigrhya 
tulydvasthah vyadhiyata in Raja-tarangini, 4.305. 
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... does seem strange; the two sentences do not join 
smoothly in the latter case.’ 


2.3 The above considerations, however, do not seem 
so strong to me as to force an emendation on us; their 
strength extends only to making a prima facie case that 
the wording available to us may not be the original 
one. The argument they build up is essentially stylistic. 
That words are used in a measured, considered manner 
in verses 2.481-90 does not necessari ly mean that their 
author will not repeat a substantive for the sake of the 
metre or for the sake of emphasizing some aspect. 
Similarly, the absence of a fam is a matter of stylistic 
sensitivity; it is an expression that would have made 
the reference of agama more pointed, but it is not 
absolutely required by the context. Being aware of 
these counter-arguments and of at least one other 
plausible way of explaining the construction agamam 
labdhvā sa bahu-sakhatvam nītah, I do not wish to propose 
that the text of 486a be emended. 


i 2.4 Ifitis decided that the text as handed down 
in manuscripts should not be tampered with, then the 
grammatical problem seen in āgamam labdhvā sa 


uie Gps parle eet a aija, feeling if someone decided to avoid 
RP ii ructing English sentences and repeated the 
Y Masa SI, Decéfsarv. Why this 1 ns is an 
Interesting question, but it need not be E aei ee 


8 For example, the intenti 
nton could be t < 
ç ° : > ot 
expect go a camay less active area like a one di ay 
maay oey edge that is lost elsewhere, but it is an jae tain 
vandracarya acquired the dgama whi h At 2. moun f 
Patafijali had lost. uch the successors 0 
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bahusükhatvam nitak must be solved by probing deeper 
into syntax. Two syntactic solutions are possible: 

(a) One could assume that the author of 486 feels 
like referring to the zyakaranagama by sah once again after 
he has referred to it by āgamam because an expression 
like bhasyabijdnusdribhih actually intervenes and an 
expression like bhasya-bijdnusaribhih candracaryadibhih men- 
tally intervenes. A sentence like mārgam labdhoa 
Srantcis trsitath ksudhitai raja-putraih sa punar hapitah (‘After 
having found the path, the exhausted, thirsty, and hungry 
princes lost it again’) does not seem strange. Only 
when the expressions between mārgam labdhvà and sah 
are removed and the sentence is shortened to margam 
labdhvā sa hāpitah do we get the feeling that some devia- 
tion from standard Sanskrit has taken place; we feel 
like asking, * If this is what the author has in mind, 
why did he not write labdho mārgah punar hapitah or 
mārgam labdhvā ie tam punar hāpitavantah ? * 

(b) If one assumes that the reference of agamam 
and sak is to different entities then āgamam labdhvā sa 
balut-Sakhatvam nita is not a strange or ungrammatical 
construction. For example, vajram labdhva manir bahu- 
bhedalvam nitah and visaurksam samvardhya āmra-vrkso 
bahu-khandatvam nitah are acceptable sentences. 

2.5 The Tīkā ascribed to Punya-raja or Helā- 
raja (see fn. 2 above) accepts the second possibility and 
does not seem to be aware of the first? Tt understands 


° The Tīkā introduces and explains 486 as follows: atha kālā- 
nlareņa candrācāryādibhir āgamam labdhvā tena copāya-bhūtena sakalani 
bhāsyāvasthitāni Jāni nyāya-bijāni tāny anusrtya vyākaraņāgamaļ punar 
api sphītatām nila ity abhidhātum Gha . . . parvatāt tri-kütaika-desa-varti- 
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agamam as referring to a müla-bhüla wakaranégame and 
sah as referring to the vyakarandgama that the Students 
of Patafijali lost. According to it, what happened i 
the history of Pàninian grammar was essentially this: 
of the Mahabhasya and 
rprctations advanced by 
Vaiji and others, the successors of Patafijali lost the 
knowledge of what Pataīijali actually wished to sav and 
what Patafijali accepted as siddhānta. This knowledge 
was no longer a part of their līving tradition of study 
and was preserved only in manuscripts among the 
Southerners. Gandrācārya and others again gave it 
currency in a much developed : 


Because of the peculiar style 
because of the insensitive inte 


form, once they came in 
possession of the mala-bhüla oyākaranāgama. In other 
words, although the Tika seems hesistant and hazy,” 


tilingaika-dešad iti. tatra hy upala-tale 
vyākaraņāgamas tisthati. kenacic ca brahma-raksasaniya [sa?] candra- 
cārya-vasurāta-guru-prabhytī nam datta iti. taih khalu yathdvad uyakara- 
nasya sva-ripam tata upalabhya, salatam ca Sisyanam uyākhyāya [vyākaraņā- 
gamo?) bahu-sakhitvam nito vistāram prapita it; r ; 


Ha ily anusrüyate. 
10 WT, 1 hr a J = - 9 
Note that in the Tīkā comment dgama/ mūla-bhūta-vyākaraņā- 


gama and vyākaraņāgama arc nowhere placed near each other in such 
a manner as to make their distincti 


rāvaņa-viracito mūla-bhūta- 


hether the g z "n ONE cannot immediately determine 
y of er the Tagga referred to by āgamam labdhva tena copāya-bhūtenā 
bunār abi spa e Udkarandeama referred to by vydkarandgamah 

punar api sphitatàm nītah, and thus ide, 7 nd, 
1 at āgama is a means 
DRE the intimations in the Mahābhāga 
"Kas tàny anusrtya) or with respect to 

; zi ama : i n 1 ` ` 175 L-. ~ 

punar api sphitatam nitah sama casily noticeable (vyākaraņāg 
of 486 in the Tika, th 
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it probably visualizes the relevant happenings as 
follows: Gandracarya and otheis got hold of the essen- 
tial, most fundamental, body of Vaiyakarana doctrines. 
They studied the intimations in the Mahabhasya on 
the background of these doctrines; they used the 
principles implicit m Patafijali's statements to provide 
flesh to the skeleton they had received. This activity 
enabled them to make current once again a multi- 
faceted, robust tradition of Vaiyākaraņa views. 

2.6 ‘here are several problems associated with 
the reconstruction of events given in the Tika. First 
of all, no author is likely to use a very general word 
like āgama for a very specific mūla-bhūta zyakaranagama 
without adding the necessary qualifications. Such an 
unqualified use is especially unlikely when the word 
agama could be mistaken as referring to the general 
vyākaraņāgama or the Mahābhāsya-rclated vyākaraņāgama 
(sce in. 18 below) mentioned in the immediately preced- 
Ing verse. Besides, the verses 481-90 have been written 
with such a clear awareness of sequence that it seems 
highly improbable that their author would suddenly 
switch the reference of ¿agama from vyākaraņāgama to 
müla-bhüla oyākaraņāgama. lf he had such a switch 
in mind he would have in all likelihood written a verse 
between present 485 and 486 making the transition 
possible. As matters stand, even the Tīkā does not 
give any hint of a verse missing in between. Moreover, 
nowhere else in Sanskrit literature, as far as I am aware, 
is the notion of an eternal but ordinarily inaccessible 
mūla-bhūta vyākaraņāgama corroborated. To be noted 
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in this connection is also the fact that the Tika 
tion does not clarify what the relation of tl 
of Gandrācārya and others was to the 


explana. 
*€ activities 
oyākaraņāgamy- 
grantha™ preserved among the Southerners. Did Gandrā. 


cārya and others get hold of this grantha or was the 
furthering of uyākaraņāgama achieved by them indepen- 
dently of the grantha—achieved only through the müla- 
bhitta vyukaraņāgama and study of the Mahābhāsya? Ttis 
obviously the first alternative that is more likely to 
have been intended by the author of 486, for if Candrà- 
cārya and others arc not said to have known the 
graniha, the mention of grantha in verse 485 becomes 
vacuous, and Gandrācārya and others cannot be said 
to have made the uyākaraņāgama many-branched; they 
cannot make many-branched something they do not 
possess, and verse 485 tells us that vyākaranņāgama Was 
preserved only in grantha form (note grantha-matre). 
But if Candracarya and others did get hold of the 
grantha and the wyakarandgama contained in it, how do we 
get a statement to that effect from 486a, should we 


decide to follow the Tikā explanation ? Under that expla- 


nation, once 486a is made to state that Candrācārya and 


others got hold of the mūla-bhūta vyākaraņāgama we have 


no space to accommodate a statement to the effect that 
Candracarya and others got hold of the vyakaranagama 


«nu retain the expression Srantha in order to be able to preservē 
the ambiguity of the original; verse 485 does not specify whether 
the vyākaraņāgama was preserved 


iti itten f N one grantha (manuscript, 
composition, written form of a work, manuscript bundle) or several 
grantha-s. 
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that the successors of Patafijali had lost. Thus, 
the Tika explanation is untenable for more than one 
reason. !? 

2.7 The outcome of the discussion so far is that, 
in the present state of our resources, alternative (a) 
mentioned in 2.4 above is the best solution available. 
True, it implies acceptance of a certain laxity in the 
composition of 486, with part of that laxity attributable 
to intervening expressions. However, it does not at 


12 It may be said by way of objection that I am putting too 
specific an interpretation on the word müla-bhüta—that what the 
author of the Tīkā means is nothing more than vyākaraņāgama; 
he characterizes it as müla-bhüta because it was vital to the under- 
standing of the Mahabhdsya and the doctrines of the Vaiya- 
karana-s; his intention is not to set müla-bhüta uyākaraņāgama apart 
from vyākaraņāgama (see fn. 10 above). In other words, miila- 
bhita is an adjective that describes, not one that distinguishes. 
However, it seems extremely unlikely to me that müla-bhüta is 
intended as a simple descriptive, emphatic, adjective. The author 
of the summary verses appearing at the end of the Trka manuscripts, 
who was most probably a junior contemporary of, if not identical 
with, the author of the Tika (Aklujkar 1974:181-4), certainly 
did not take it that way. The relevant verse in his composi- 
tion is: bhrastasydmnaya-sdrasya vaiyākaraņa-gāminah| mūla-bhūtam 
avāpyātha parvatād Ggamam svayam||. Here the vaiyākaraņa-gāmin 
āmnāyasāra (that is, the vyākaraņāgama) is clearly distinguished from 
the mūla-bhūta agama. Thus, the Tika words have been understood 
as I understand them almost from the time ofits author. Secondly, 
if vyākaraņāgama and mūla-bhūta vyākaraņāgama are deemed identical, 
the Tika must be understood as implying that the successors of 
Pataūjali mentioned in 485 were initially in possession ofa rāvaņa- 
viracita āgama and that grantha in 485 means ‘inscribed on stone 
(upala-tala)’. However, these implications are not at all supported 
by the Tīkā comment on 485. 


13 Note also that there is no suggestion of two āgama-s in the 
Rāja-tarangiņī (1.176) passage reminiscent of 486: candracaryadibhir 
labdhvādešam [v. 1. labdhvā dešat] tasmāt tadagamam [read sahāgamam?)/ 
pravartitam mahā-bhāsyam svam ca uyākaraņam kriam|]. 
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least forcc us into any intellectual acrobatics or assump 
= IRR. E à e 3 Mas 
tion of unexpressed distinctions. Besides, although Į 

ar aga x ' a . 14 * 
have so far been able to find onl y onc," many sentences 
showing the influence of intervening expressions on 
constructions of the type dgamo labdhvā bahu-šākhatvam 
nitah may be found in Sanskrit literature. Uf they are 
found, then the only problem with the wording of 486 
will be the use of the word agama when it could have 
been contextually understood. As pointed out in 23 
above, this is hardly a serious problem. The greatest 
merit of solution (a), however, is that it leaves room 
for answering question (a) in 1.2 above in a com- 
monsensical way. 

3.1 Given the background that verses 481-485 
provide and the result (bahu-sakhaivam nitah) that 486 
speaks of, what could Candrācārya and others be under- 
stood as having done or gone through? It is quite 
clear that in their days the Mahābhāsya-related vyākaraņā- 
gama had ceased to be a true āgama and was, at least ac- 
cording to the text we have, preserved only m a remote 

4 This is Samkara, Tattvopadesa verse 66 (Minor Works of Sri 
Samkarācārya, Poona Oriental Series No. 8, ed. H.R. Bhagavat, 2nd 
edn., 1952, p. 24): advayānanda-rūpāt tvam pracyāvyātīva dhürlakaili] 
düra-nito 'si dehesu samsáraranya-bhümisu]] * Having dislodged you 
thoroughly (ativa) from a form consisting of bliss of non-duality, 
the rogues have led you far in [the region of] bodies, the jungle 
land of transmigration.’ Here the construction dhirtakais tam 
pracyāvya [tvam] dara-nilo "si is similar to candrācāryādibhir āgamam 


labdhoā sa bahu-Sakhatvam nītah, unless, of course, the reading team 
can be proved to be a corruption of tvam. — As an instance of the 


vol. I, p. 18): loka rsi-sahasram ekām +) 
dattvā tayà sarve te sahasra-daksinah sampannāk. 
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or relatively remote written source or body of sources. 
Therefore, the first possibility is that Gandrācārya and 
others would try to make the source or sources not so 
remote, that is, to make the Southern grantha available 
in the North. The second possibility is that they 
would try to collect the scattered written record; a re- 
consiruction of the āgama would have been impossible 
without a systematic exploration of the sources m which 
it was preserved. The third possibility is that 
Candrācārya and others would try to interpret what 
found in the South. 

3.2 Of these three possibilities—reintroduction of 
manuscripts in the North, piecmg together of the agama 
preserved in the Southern sources, and making sense 
of the relevant enlightening works in the South, the 
first possibility is not likely to have been intended for 
expression in 486a. The words dhāsya-bījānusāribhiļ and 
bahu-sékhatvam nitah indicate that the initial achivement 
registered by Candrācārya and others is likely to be 
intellectual and unlikely to be a simple transcription of 
manuscripts. Besides, if Candrācārya and others had 
been responsible for giving wider currency to a work 
or body of works, details such as title, etc. of that work 


15 Theoretically, this interpretation could have been two-fold: 
(a) reading the Southern record by mastering its script, and 
(b) making sense of the sentences or remarks seen in the record. 
The first type of interpretation, however, is not likely to be meant 
here. Since Sanskrit manuscripts were commonly written in the 
local scripts, decipherment was probably not considered to be such 
a rare achievement as to deserve a special mention. Secondly, 
the accompanying qualification bhāsya-bijānusāribhiļ indicates that 
the achievement of Candrācārya and others was interpretative in 
the sense of understanding, comprehension, or making sense. 

38 
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or body of works would probably have been Provided 
Nor does the first possibility agree with the general an d 
primary sense of āgama (‘traditionally handed down 
knowledge as explained in Aklujkar 1971 :169-70) 

3.3 Thus, if we are to follow the indications that 
485 and 486 give, the initial achievement of Gandrācārya 
and others can be narrowed down to (a) culling of the 
wakaranagama bearing on the Mahābhāsya from various 
works preserved in the South and (b) interpretation of 
the works surviving in the South that contained informa- 
tion crucial to a proper understanding of the Mahā- 
bhasya which had ceased to be properly studied. 
Now, these two activities are mutually complementary 
in practice. Mere collection of relevant passages or 
works is useless without interpretation, and no satis- 
factory interpretation of texts which have gone out of 
currency is possible unless passages of similar or 
related import are put near each other. Therefore, 
what Candracarya and his associates or successors did 
was probably both collation and exegesis. 

3.4 I thus understand recovery of as much o- 
karanagama as was available in a book-bound. moribund 
form to be the nature of the activity A, to by 
āgamam labdhvā. L do not think that the āgama relerred 
to in this phrase is different from the vyakaranagama 
mentioned in 485 or is one, specific werk iew 
Candracarya and others as oro P es Ww 
the Mahabhasya!5 and some other | 


. 


Ir possession 
texts of the Pāņinian 


16 Attempts have been made, most $ 
Weber and 5. D. Joshi, to infer from EC 481.90 thee the text ot 
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system (including the Astadhyayi and vāritika) but 
no reliable interpretation of the Mahabhasya!® and no 
precise knowledge of what the Mahabhasya had implicitly 
taken from the Samgraha and related works. Generally, 
it was the pre-Patafjali scholarship in theories about 
language, grammar, and related topics and the knowl- 
edge of the influence of that scholarship on Pataiijali’s 
own thinking that had become elusive by the time of 
Candrācārya and his associates. The inability of their 
predecessors to cope with a work that demanded 
knowledge of several branches of learning and the 
prevalence of Mahābkāsya interpretations based on 
uninformed guess-work (Suska tarka; see Aklujkar 1978: 
18; Cardona 1978: 95-6) authored by Vaiji, Saubhava, 


the Mahābkāsya survived precariously before Gandracarya establish- 
ed it again. Kielhorn (1876) and Cardona (1978) have pointed 
out that the verses do not support any such inference. 


1? Remarks by Thieme (1956: 19 fn. 45-6) and Cardona 
(1978: 97, lines 6-10) leave the impression that in their view the 
understanding and use of the Astādhyāyī had suffered a decline 
before Candracarya recovered the  agama. As indicated in 
Aklujkar 1978:16-9, the evidence before us does not warrant this 
conclusion. Although a  Makabhasya-related āgama would 
include at least some knowledge contained in or inspired by the 
Astādhyāyi and although improper understanding of the Maha- 
bhāsya may in some cases result inan improper understanding of the 
Adstādhyāyī, we have no indications in the available evidence that 
the Astadhyayi as such was eclipsed—either as a body of knowledge 
or às a generally accessible text. 

18 Tt should be borne in mind that bhrastah in 485b is an attri- 
butive (qualifying or delimiting) adjective, not a predicate 
adjective. The author's intention is not to assert loss of the entire 
uyākaraņāgama or the entire Paninian grammatical tradition, but to 
speak of the lost portion of the uyākaraņāgama. That this vyāka- 
raņāgama is one which has a bearing on the Mahabhasya is some- 
thing we know from the context (pataitjalinā, mahabhasye, 
batatijali-$isyebhyah). 
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and Haryaksa had deprived. them of information nece 
$s- 


ary for a proper understanding of the Mahābhāsya 
(not necessarily of the Astādhyāpī; see Aklujkar 1978: 


18-9). It is this information they must have tried to 
get, and their success in getting it or a significant part 
of it must constitute the àgama-lábha. Since they could 
not have got the information unless they searched for 


pre-Patafijali works, works incorporating contents of 
pre-Patafjali works, and works directly (as com- 
mentaries) or indirectly relevant in the study of the 
Mahābhāzya, and studied whatever materials became 
available to them, ágama-lübha amounts to search 
and understanding of nearly-lost relevant works and 
fragments thereof. 


Ea mūla-bhūla in the Tika explanation (fn. 9) 1s taken as 
a simple descriptive or emphatic adjective (fns. 10, 12 and 13), 
my interpretation may be said to agree with the Tikā interpretation 
in spirit, although certainly not in details. Both the interpretations 
would then converge to the extent of describing the recovered 
RS fundamental, as basic, to the understanding of the Pāņinian 
tradition in gencral and of the Mahābhāsya in particular, as one 
having general relevance as well as immediate specific application. 
E derasi the Tika explanation I would eschew would then be 
upala-tale, rávana-viracitah, and brahma-raksasüniya dattaļ. 


(b) My interpretation agrees with Kielhorn's (1876:245) in 
m karā DE (although implicitly) to MM 486 ol 
andog of Moro: associated with it. We differ in our 
South: IELĀ id e T and others discovered in the 
ae e Certi whi h orn, the discovered matter was * written 
the MahābhāsyaY. I ñ as the traditional interpretation [of 
reconciled with the pri nd this interpretation too specific to be 
The author of 481-7 is eui Sense of dgama and the drift of 481-7. 
which was common m Augi concerned with some knowledge 
could be used for understand And the Mahdabhasya, vhi 

. . . wo in . " . 
KO p gua Mahabhasya tue A „and 
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3.5 Since I was so far concerned with discussing 
the most probable interpretation of only āgamam labdhoa, 
I have ignored the presence of the word parvatāt and 
have used expressions that leave room for the inference 
that Candrācārya and others acquired the zgama portions 
at à number of distant places in the South. Hence it 
needs to be clarified that this inference is not an un- 
avoidable aspect of my exposition of āgamam labdhva. 
What is necessary if my interpretation is to stand is that 
Candrācārya and his associates be thought of as having 
visited a number of places in the South and as having 
made as thorough an effort as was possible in the then 
prevailing conditions; it is not necessary that they be 
thought of as having acquired the agama at a number of 
places removed from each other. "Therefore, the word 
parvalat which indicates that the acquisition of agama 
took place in one region or took place mostly in one 
region does not conflict with my interpretation. It 
merely implies that even the written sources for the 
āgama had become scarce and were not found, as far 
as the search by Candrācārya and others was concerned, 
outside a region identifiable as parvata. 


which had the potential for development intoa variety of views or 
principles (note bahu-Sakhatvam nitak ... nyāya-prasthāna-mārgāms 
tān). Such knowledge could be gathered from the commentaries 
on the Mahābhāsya, but it need not be viewed as exclusively avail- 
able in them. Besides, if the uncertainty of interpretation evident 
in Bhartrhari’s Mahabhdsya-tikd is any indication, a definite or 
mostly definite traditional interpretation such as the one com- 
mentaries would provide does not seem to have been available 
in Bhartrhari’s time. It is, therefore, unlikely to have been 
acquired by Candrācārya who does not seem to be far removed 
from Bhartrhari in time. 
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3.6 I prefer the interpretation given in the last 
five paragraphs to the one found in the Tika for 1 
number of reasons: 

(a) It arises out of and agrees with the context of 
486. According to it, Candrācārya and his followers 
carry out what we would expect them to carry out in 
the situation described in 481-5. 

(b) It appeals to no supernatural event or person. 

(c) It does not necessitate the assumption of an un- 
substantiated, permanent but almost inaccessible, āgama. 

(d) We are not required to admit a sudden shift in 
the use of the word āgama—lrom. vyākaraņāgama to 
mūlabhūta vyākaraņāgama or from ‘knowledge handed 
down in a tradition’ to ‘a specific text’. 

(e) Conflict with the Rdja-laraigini passage echoing 
486 (see fn. 13 above) is avoided. That passage seems 
to speak of an āgama whose immediate usefulness was 
in bringing the Mahābhāsya into academic currency, in 
making the Mahábhasya a respectable and hence at- 
tractive text for serious students. My interpretation 
presupposes precisely such an āgama. 

(f) The nature of the āgama that Candracarya 
and others managed to salvage should be reflect- 
ed in the Vakyapadiya| Trikāņdī, for as verse 487 
hen the Vakyapadiya|Trikánd; is based on Bhartr- 

a d OWD view as well as the many-branch- 
tnd then weed atta: that Candice 
agama. Now, even a ra A ael Abs they. gol ps 

2 Or Vasurāta’s, if tl E as “mepo 

T (RE pl te explanation is followed. 
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work will bring home the fact that the āgama it contains 
is almost always related to the Mahabhasya. More often 
than not the pattern is one of stating some theses in 
the arca of language and grammar and then mention- 
ing or discussing some Mahabhasya statements that could 
be associated with those theses. This pattern is parti- 
cularly obvious in the third Kanda but is not missing in 
the first two kāņda-s particularly in the Vrtti portion.?! 
Traditional scholars have not been oblivious to it. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that ¿agama as it related to 
the Makābhāsya was something that Bhartrhari valued 
greatly. The interpretation I have proposed agrees 
with this observation, as it does not rest on the notion 
of an ¿sama distantly or indirectly related to the Maha- 
bhāsya. 

(g) We know it as a fact, especially after the 
discovery of Kautilya’s Artha-Sdstra and the Bhasa 
plays, that many Sanskrit works which would throw a 
flood of light on dark periods and serve to link later 
works to earlier works survived in manuscript form in 
the South long after they ceased to be available in the 
North. This was but natural in view of the relatively 

2 Bhartrhari’s commentary to the Mahābkāsya retains the 
thrust of this pattern, but naturally, since it must follow the order 
of Mahābhāsya statements, reverses the sequence of the constituents 
of the pattern; wherever the Makābhāsya statements can be related 


to the general theses of the Vaiyakarana-s it cites or utilizes those 
general theses. 


In concluding the Prakima-prakàía, Helā-rāja observes: 
Sükti-friyah ... etāh ... harer bhāsyābdhi-piyūsa-cchatācchurita-vigrahāķ. 
Qne of the introductory verses of Tārānātha Tarka-vācaspati's 
Sabdartha-ratna is as follows: mahábhayyartha-tatparya-jnpikah 
Karikak svayam] krtvā vakyapadiyakhyam nibandham krtavān harih||. 
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greater freedom the South enjoyed from agression th 
T š ñ s ; tne 
more durable writing material it abundant 

o € atly had, the 


fimancial support its scholars received, and the 


S š i š tradition 
it created of bestowing filial care on manuscripts 
Distant regions tend to preserve older language forms 


as well as works. Hence an interpretation of 486a 
which mainly argues that the situation concerning 
Sanskrit works was essentially the same in the days 
of Candracarya as we have witnessed it to be in the 
twentieth century should not come as a surprise. 
3.7 To sum up, just as we need to distinguish our 
perspective from that of the author of 486 (1.2 above), 
we should distinguish the Tūkā author's perspective 
from that of the author of 486. The Tika interpreta- 
tion, particularly because of its twofold understanding 
of agama, is not the one we should view as intended in 
parvatād āgamam labdhvā. The supernatural element in 
it may go back to the author of 481-90, for the possibility 
of that author having believed that Candracarya and 
others were guided to the lost vyakaranagama through 
some extraordinary encounter cannot be logically ruled 
out. However, we can be certain that the possibility 
1s not expressed in 486 and that, for this reason, it 
should be treated as non-existent. Itseems more than 
likely that in the days of Bhartrhari and his disciples the 
story of Candracarya’s acquisition of the 


simple tale of intelligent guesses and deter 
in which the only miracle w 


ceeded in the face of ove 


agama was a 
mined search, 


rwhelming odds. The 
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in the Vaiyakarana tradition in the following period of 
five or more centuries. 
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M. SRIMANNARAYANA MURTI 


BHARTRHARI ON SVAM RÜPAM 
ŠABDASYĀŠABDASAMJNĀ 


THE rules of Pāņini are interpreted by Bhartrhari 
mainly from the semantic point of view while his pre- 
decessors like Kātyāyana and Patafijali focus their 
attention more on the morphological or formal analysis 
of the language. Some of the interpretations of Bhartr- 
hari are very significant as they throw considerable 
light on the fundamental linguistic problems pertaining 
not only to Sanskrit but to all languages in general. 
Bhartrhari might not be the first linguist to formulate 
such semantic theories; for, he himself acknowledges 
two prominent thinkers, namely, Vyādi and his own 
teacher Vasurāta, besides several other unindentified 
linguists. But in view of the nonavailability of the works 
of his forerunners, we are to depend upon Bhartrharts 
extant works to understand the mind of the Indian 
semanticists. In this Paper an attempt is made to 
centies 
PA. vim : m 4 68) against the lingussti 

ime. He discusses the rule 


e in of the Vakyapadiya while describing 
is. unction of the linguistic symbol called 
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I 


Bhartrhari interprets the rule on the following 
semantic presuppositions: 

1. In communication a word has two distinct 
referents: the linguistic form comprising the various 
phonemes constitutmg the word and the content or 
the meaning intended to be conveyed. 


The cognition of the linguistic form follows the 
accurate comprehension of the phonemes that consti- 
tute the word. As to how the linguistic form as wellas 
the content is conveyed by the word, Bhartrhatri gives 
his explanation with the analogy of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge reveals its own form simultaneously with the object 
of knowledge.! Knowledge cannot be cognized inde- 
pendent of its object. Even though knowledge Ulumi- 
nates che object, its cognition depends upon the object. 
So in every cognition, the object as well as the knowledge 
of it are cognized. Similarly, in a verbal cognition 
the word refers to both the referents, the linguistic 
form and its content. 


2. Asa word can communicate these two referents, 
the form and the content, it can be assumed that it 


possesses two distinct powers called grākyatva, the 
' ātmarūbam yathā jūāne jüeyarüpam ca dr$yate | 
artharūbam tathā fabde svarübam ca prakāšate || 


Vakyapadiya (VP), 50 of Bhartrhari with the Vrtti (Vr) 
and the Paddhati of Vrsabhadeva, edited by K. A. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Poona 1966. 
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power of the word to be the object of 


: apprehension 
and grühakatva, the power to convey the meaning 1 
g. 


. SO m a verbal cognition there are =, 
3. Šo in a verbal cognition there are two Stages, 


the Jinguistic form of 
the word and that of the meaning or the content of the 
word.? 


namely, the comprehension of 


Without cognizing thc linguistic form one cannot 
cognize the meaning of the word. Expressed otherwise 
the primary referent of a word is its linguistic form and 
the meaning constitutes its secondary referent. In the 
former case the word makes the cognition of its form 
possible by virtue of its power of * bemg apprehended’ 
and in the latter thc cognition of the meaning is 
due to the power of the word to reveal. 

This double function of words conforms to our 
experience. "The speaker desiring to communicate, 
first conceives the correct form of the word ; similarly 
the listener also comprchends the linguistic form of the 
word before understanding the meaning.* By com- 
prehending the mere existence of the word its meaning 
is not cognized, unless the linguistic form is cognized 
primarily. Therefore the listener fails to comprehend 
the meaning when the linguistic form is not apprehended 


tathaiva sarvašabdānām e 
2 Tbid., 50, 


* grahyatvam grāhakatvam ca dve Sakti tejaso yathā | 


te prthag avasthite |] ibid., 55. 


3 ~ 
Jathà prayoktuh prag buddhih ¢ 
É se ne 4 fabdesv eva pravartate 
ķ DMSO grāhitīgām evam taso eva daté || ibid., 53. 
visayalvam anāfannai do US 
na sattayaiva 5 as ds narthah prakāśyate | 


tānām agrhitāļ prakāšakāk || ibid., 56. 
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and asks the speaker as to what he has uttered.! Thus 
the form of the word is the principal (sesin) when it is 
comprehended and the same becomes subordinate 
(sesa) when the content or meaning is conveyed.” 

4. The word thus becomes the object of cognition 
(grākya) and also the means of cognition (grahaka); 
whereas in other instances of cognition, like the sensory 
perceptions, the sense organs are only the mstruments 
which are never cognized and the objects of perception 
are never the instruments. 

With the analogy of light Bhartrhari elucidates 
how two contradictory powers can reside im one 
substratum. The light illuminates itself and also the 
objects in its range. It may be noted that many 
systems of Indian philosophy, including Buddhism, 
have admitted that the word, light and knowledge 
are cognized both as objects and as means of cognition. 

5. In common parlance we do not differentiate 
the first stage of cognizing the linguistic form from that 
of cognizing the meaning because of two reasons. 
Firstly, the linguistic form does not have any relation 
with the activity expressed by the verb in the sentence. 
It is just like the adjectival words expressing quality 
like sukla and nila which do not have any direct 

t ato ”nirjūtātarūpaivāt kim āhety abhidhiyate | 
nendriyanam prakasye 'rthe svarūbam grhyaie tathā || ibid., 57. 


f : tasmāc chesibhāvakāsihām anubhüya sarvarthayonayah sarve 
Sabdah Sesabhavam arthesu pratipadyante, ibid., Vr. 53. 
J VP, 55. 


ds * sā lu samnihitapratyavabhasapi loke bhujyadikriyasambandhaviro- 
an nasriyate, ibid., Vr. 50. 
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connection with the verb as in suklam vastram ān 
a white piece of cloth). Secondly 
of the word is subordinate to the 


2 Gnaya (bring 
the: linguistic form 
Meaning of the Word 
and the listener who wants to understand only the inten, 


tion of the speaker never pays attention to it! s, in 
using the language for communication, the linguistic 
form is not thought of as separate from the compre- 
hension of the meaning.? 
6. In formulating and communic 
matical rules the situation is different. 
rules refer only to the linguistic 
referents and these are connected w 


ating the gram- 

The words in the 
forms as primary 
ith the grammatical 
modifications enjoined in the rules; for, the grammatical 
modifications enjoined cannot be associated with the 
meanings of the words.* Thus in social communication 
the meaning of the word is predominant (pradhāna) 
while in grammar it is the linguistic form. 

7. There is a distinction between the words 
used in the grammatical rules and the words used for 
social communication. The relationship of ‘ the name 
and the named ° (samjnasamjnisambandha) is between the 
word and its meaning in ordinary communication, 
whereas in the case of grammatical rules, the linguistic 


1 arthopasarjanibhatan abhidheyesu kesucit | 
carttarthan parārthatvān na lokaļ pratipadyate || VP, 54. 
* arthapratipattibhavanabh āsāl t 7g ; ; īvasthā 
LO TURNER g 0 u sā šabdarūpaparicchedāv 


esibhāvakāsth; 5 5 h 
sarve Sabdah sesabhävam Ps aan anubhūya sarvārthayonayā! 


thadyante, ibid., Vr. 53. 
3 vyākaraņe tv arthasy. 


a kāryavirodhitn; AIR: 7) 
vyavasthānād aviruddhah kāryair Īres Aipa 50. sas 
(ad) E 
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form is the name and the word which conveys the 
meaning is the named. 

Just as the names like rama and ghata are to refer 
to certain individuals, the linguistic form in the rules 
being names have words as their referents. The words 
in the rules being names fulfil their purpose by referring 
to the words in usage, and the grammatical operations 
are applicd to the words in the social communication. 


I 


Bhartrhari substantiates this principle on the basis 
of interpreting the rule svam rüpam $abdasya. Accordmg 
to him the purpose of this rule is to name (samjgavidhi). 
This means the words in grammatical rules are names. 
Like the words in communication, the words in the 
rules have also two powers that of the revealed (grākya) 
and that of the revealer (grāhaka) as explained above. 
In the capacity of the revealed the word in the rule 
conveys only its form and in its capacity ofthe revealer it 
denotes the word of communication. Bhartrhari illus- 
trates this theory with two rules vrddhir ádaic (1. 1. 1) 
and agner dhak (4. 2. 33). 

In the rule vrddhir ddaic, vrddhi is a word of name or 
the motif (pravrttinimitta) of the word vrddki is only its 
linguistic form consisting of five phonemes. Hence 
without referring to the etymological meaning the word 
denotes only the linguistic form which is the name. 


S irddhyādayo yathà fabdàh svarūpopanibandhanāķ | 
ādaicpratyāytiaih sabdaiļ sambandham yānti samjūibhiķ || VP, 59. 
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In its capacity of the revealer, the word vrddhi 

the named, namely the ēd and ai; which are again in 

their turn names for the phonemes ā, aj and ay 
Similarly in the rule agner dhak, the w 


: kac = ato anacītxr T lā reveals ( = 
denotes in its capacity of the 3 veal d (gráhya) the 
linguistic form and In its capacity of the revealer 


(grahaka) the word agni used in communication. So 
the grammatical operations like the addition of the 
affix dhak shall take place to the word 


used m com- 
munication.2 In this instance t] 


te same word functions 
as the name and the named, but belonging to two 
different situations, while the name and the named are 
different in the rule orddhir ādaic. 


ITI 


Now Bhartrhari proceeds to resolve the possible 
doubts and objections against this interpretation. The 
first doubt is regarding the purpose served by this 
interpretation. As the logic behind the interpretation 
is that the words referred to in the rules are different 
from the words in communication, the latter alone 
tical operations. For example 


Nowa pertinent q 


1 tatra vrddhyādayah febdàh svarūbādīistns.s srtkanārikās 
; Seas 4 adhisthanah svenárthenár 

a Papena sabdāntarasvarūpāny (iz seh svarānunāsik)a- 
ALD. PEU E adarcchabdadibhi pratyayitaih sambandham yena 
ibid., Toso” Pante, tenaiva prakarena duravadhāratve "pi bhedasya, 

* agnišabdas lathaivayam qup; š 

; " smšabdanibandhanal 
agnisrutyaiti sambandham AEniSabdabhidheyayd |) VP, 60. 


uestion arises as to why we should 
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presume another word which is found in social com- 
munication as the recipient of the grammatical operations 
enjoined by the rules leaving out the words readily 
found in the rules. Bhartrhari answers that this is 
only logical on the basis of the social communication. 
In communication the words are subordinate (apradhana) 
to their meanings because they are used to serve the 
purpose of conveying the meanings; hence the words 
themselves arc not connected with the action. In the 
same way the words rcad in the rules signifying the 
words in usage are therefore subordimate to the latter 
and are not fit to receive the grammatical operations. 
As a rule every word that is uttered to communicate 
something becomes subordinate to its meaning and 
forsakes any association with action.! 

Here we have to keep one point in mind that the 
Indian grammarians have evolved their method of 
analyzimg the rules on the basis of the syntactical 
principles already accepted in the sentences of the com- 
municative language.” Ifthe words in the rule get the 
grammatical operations, it would go against logic; for, 
there would not be any utility for the meaning conveyed 
by the word in its capacity of the revealer (grākaka). 
Further when once the grammatical operations are 
applied to the referent conveyed by the word in its 
capacity of the revealed (grākya), there shall not be any 

* uccaran paratantratvād gunah kāryair na yujyate | 
tasmāt tadarthaih kāryāņām sambandhah parikalpyate || ibid., 62. 


.,, Jathaiwa gam ānaya dadhy ašānely arthatantrá šrutih kriņāsu 
sadhanatvam na pratilabhate tathā šabdāntaratantrāpi. pārārthya- 
Syavistsfatodt, ibid., Vr. 62. 

39 


2 
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expectancy for the referent conveyed by the 
the capacity of the revealed (grahya) 
meaning of the rule. Therefore we have 
the words in the social communication as 
of the grammatical operations. And the Power of the 
word to signify another word is not curtailed 
the sense of the rule shall be complete 
verb is connected with the referent 
capacity of the revealer (grāhya).' 
Another pertinent question arises 


because 
only when the 
conveyed in the 


as to how the 
words functioning as names are found sometimes in the 
nominative case as in wrddhir ādaic and sometimes in 
the genitive case as in agner dhak. How can two types 
of syntactical structures be Possible when the semantic 
relation is the same. The answer of Bhartrhari is that 
this is possible because of the difference in viewing the 
referent of the words in the rule. Before connecting 
itself with the named, ihe name signifies its own form 
as the referent and this referent can have syntactic 
connection in some way and can be a cause for the 
genitive or nominative case.* There is another reason 
why we should accept the linguistic form as its denotative 
sense. Unless the name and the named are related to 
each other the name cannot signify 


| 
I 
i 
| 


: the named through 
its capacity of the revealer (grāhaka). Before the rela* 


tion, which, is an external one connecting two different 


2 prak sampfiünábhisambandhgt samits zn : 
E RA verUNĀ rūpa dārthikā 
sasthyas ca brathamāyās ca ninittatvāja kafpa l ibid., 66. 
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referents, is effected it should be bereft of any sense. 
But this is an impossible situation because the relation 
between the word and meaning is eternal according to 
the tradition of the grammarians. When the linguistic 
form is the meaning, there shall be no anomaly; for, 
the word becomes a stem (prátipadika) technically by 
the rule arthavad adhatur apratyayah pratipadikam (1. 2. 45) 
and fit to receive the case affixes. 

When the referent of the word is viewed as the 
linguistic form, the word receives the nominative case 
affix.” Being declined in the nominative case, the name 
is associated with the named by the principle of super- 
imposition as m so “yam devadattah (this is that 
Devaddata), by which two referents are identified.? 
Because of this identity, the name and the named are 
in collocation (sámünadhikaranya) and are in the same 
case as im vrddhir ādaic and aden gunah. On the other 
hand when the word is viewed as denoting the named, 
it receives the genitive case in relation with the gram- 
matical operation enjoined. For example in agner 
dhak, the word agni denotes not only its linguistic form 
but also the word agni found in social communication; 
thus it is related to the affix dhak which is ordained. 

The above discussion may be summarized as 
follows: 


_ ! ydval samjītinā tu samjīā na sambaddhā tāvan na sanynapadar- 
thikety arthántarübhave tasyāh prātipadikasamjūābhāvād | vtbhaktiyogo 
na syāt, ibid., Vr. 

* tatrārthavattvāt prathamā samjūāšabdād vidhīyate, ibid., 67. 
3 so "yam ili ca samjītinā saktyavacchedalaksaņak sambandho niyam- 
yate, ibid. 
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l. In the rule svam rūpam sabdaspāšabdasamjā 
the injunctive part svam rüpam šabdasya is cnjoining the 
Position of name (samjūā) to the words in the rules, 
The name in grammar refers to the linguistic form of 
the word. 

2. In grammatical rules all the words with refer. 
Operations are enjoined, 
are only names. They refer, being 
named, namely the words which are found in the social 
communication to which granunatical operations are 
to be applied. 


ence to which some grammatical 


names, to the 


3. The prohibitive part asabdasamjūā is meant to 
ward off taking the linguistic form as the referent in 


those cases where the name, once enjoined, is repeated 


in the rules of application. For example in mujer 
orddhiļ (7. 2. | 14), the word vrddhi shall not refer to the 
linguistic form, but only the phonemes 4, ai and au. 

4. The chief contribution of Bhartrhari lies in 
presenting two very significant semantic concepts. 

(a) The denotation of the 
the linguistic form and the Meaning to be conveyed has 
been suggested by Pataijali Bhartrhari’s contribution 
lies in the claboration as to how these two referents are 
conveyed in two different Stages by two distinct powers: 
to be revealed (, grāhyatva) and to reveal (grāhakalva). 


two referents, namely 


na svam Sabdas ydsabdasamjnd bhava- 
P ç 5 na hy anyat svam sabdas- 
Jasty anyad ato riipat. eva, 


j 7 E ti 
] "na, r a ad rūpagi ahaņam karo 
taj J apayaty ācāryah asty anyad rūh it ? Š s T i t. 
arthah, Mahabhasya, 1. I .68. f Mi fabdasyeti V. kim puna 
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(b) The differentiation of the words im the rules 
and the words in social communication on the one hand 
and the building up a relation of the name and the 
named on the other are ideas not found in any of the 
extant works before Bhartrhari. On the basis ofthe 
two distinctive powers, to be revealed (grākyatva) and 
to reveal (grākakatva), the distinction of the name and 
the named is evolved. 
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A. X. WARDER 


THE ORIGINS OF THE TECHNICAL SENSES 
OF THE WORD RASA 


IN Indian Kāvya Literature (Vol. 1 PP. 21-2) the 
technical sense of rasa in aesthetics has been explained 
as a direct application of the meaning * taste? (object), 
by metaphor, to the aesthetic experience of enjoying a 
play. A play is of course scen and heard, so that to 
Say onc has had a sight or a sound of a play means no 
more than that one has attended ; 
does not indicate Whether one has enjoyed it. To 
Say one has * tasted? It, however, must imply more 
than simply to have seen and heard it. Tt cannon 
understood literally; therefore, if it means anything 
at all, it must refer to something other than the simple 
sensation of a Performance, That other should be, 
not the audible or visible specches, gestures, costumes, 
etc., but something further represented by them which, 
though not ēd by the five senses, is perceived by 
ne ne as being in the performance. That something 
s mu of the play. Tg 
10:3.  D'his use’ of rare id a ue p po Y 
Vus di St E Pan erred (uģacāra) sense 

xplanation of how the 


t performance; it 
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word became a technical term in the JValyasastra or 
perhaps already in the Natasūtras which preceded it 
and may have been in part incorporated in it. 

However, the history of the term rasa may not be 
quite so simple, for we find it used in a technical sense, 
though a different one, in the ancient Pali texts of 
Sthaviravāda Buddhism. In that tradition it is most 
familiar in the commentaries, which we read in the 
+5 versions of Buddhaghosa. There it is used m a 
fourfold system of definition of elements or * principles ° 
(dhamma-s, Sanskrit dharma-s), giving their 'characteris- 
tics’ (lakkhana, i.c. laksaņa) and so on. Rasa has 
the surprising sense of the * function ° (this is the usual 
translation of the word kicca, i.e. krtya, which the com- 
mentarics themselves use to explain it) or the 
‘accomplishment’ (sampatti, defined as the * complete 
function’, e.g. Patisambkidāmagga Ganthipada p. 26). 
This refers to what the principle in question does in 
action, acting as a cause or condition, what it accom- 
plishes (see Buddhaghosa, Aithasālinī, p. 63). The con- 
nection of this with the original senses of ‘ taste” or of 
‘juice? is much less obvious, though one might think 
of the latter with its secondary meanings of * essence ° 
and ‘strength’ already in the Rgvedasamhita (see 
Grassmann s.v.). 

Buddhaghosa was in fact translating older 
versions of these commentaries written in Old 
Sinhalese in the — 1 and + I, so this usage appeared 
much earlier than the Pali versions now available; 
nevertheless it might stil seem that it was remote 
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from the locus in which the J lālyašāsira was developing 
in Northern India, though closer chronologically (cf 
Indian Kavya Literature 1 P. 21). In the canonica] 
Tipitaka (Tripitaka) texts, composed in India betw 
the time of the Buddha and c. —100, 
familiar as one of the sense objects. 


cen 

rasa iS very 
It is also en- 
countered, very rarely, in a few figurative expressions 
such as the ‘taste of freedom ? (vimutti-rasa, Anguttara 
4p. 203). This is the * taste’ of the Buddha’s teach- 
ing, which is compared in its uniformity with the literal 
‘taste of salt’ of the ocean. But this figure does not 
seem to offer much of a bridge to the technica] sense 
of * function °. 

It is only in one of the latest additions to this 
Tipitaka that we suddenly come upon a usage of rasa 
which does offer some kind of transition. This addition 
is the Patisambhidamagga which, though probably 
earlier in part, seems to have been composed mainly 
in the —2 (sce our Introduction to N anamoli’s English 
translation, PTS 1982). Tt speaks in many contexts 
of a ‘ single-rasa ’ (eka-rasa) of two or more principles, 
especially of * calming’ and * insight ’ (which work 
together to produce enlightenment; sce e.g. Vol. 1 
pp. 16, 28-31, 33-4, etc.). In these contexts * single- 
a does not yield a satisfactory meaning, since the 
Principles thus combined do not merge completely. 
ha sng fn ye Ee oh 

smgle-accomplishment” makes 
good sense. 


The commentator Mahānāma (+6, Buddhaghosa 
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did not comment on this text) sometimes explams 
the compound as meaning ' having the same function ° 
p pp. 131, 134). But sometimes he explains 
it as ‘ rasa of freedom’ (vimutti-rasa, PP. 94, 131, 134), 
AK" howcver, he says rasa means ‘ accornlig ete 
(sampatti) and thus understands the compound as 
‘accomplishment of freedom’ (p. 134). Thus he 
holds that rasa here means * function ° or ‘accomplish- 
ment’ as it does in the system of definitions followed by 
Buddhagens and eka-rasa means ‘ single-function ° 
or * single-accomplishment (of freedom) °. 

Jag r in his Commentary, however, Mahānāma 
has occasion to explain vimutti-rasa —-— in the text 
(Vol. 2 p. 88). But instead of speaking of the “taste °? 
here, which of course cannot be understood literally, 
he maintains that rasa has a double meaning. First 
it means the ‘accomplishment’ (sampattt) of freedom 
(as we have already seen). But alternatively it means 
the ‘ love’ (rati) or the ‘ joy ' (piti, i. e. priti) of freedom 
(p. 582). This seems to connect with the later Sanskrit 
sense of ‘love’ or ‘passion’ (e.g. Kumārasambhava 
3 37), with ‘joy’ as a synonym no doubt more appro- 
priate for the context of attaining nirvana. Perhaps, 
however, this alternative sense is old and belongs 
genuinely to the Tipitaka expression. If it does, then 
it connects directly with the aesthetic sense of rasa in 
the Nātyašāstra and, bearing in mind the double mean- 
ing, may illuminate that sense as it was developing 
as early as the —2. If vimutti-rasa has this sense already 
in the Ariguttara, then the date is carried back to the —4, 
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since this is a text elaborated mostly before the Schismg 
in Buddhism and common to all Schools (unlike the 
Patisambhidamagga). Thus thc Pahārāda Sultanta to Which 
we referred above (Vol. 4 pp. 197-204) is found 
in Chinese versions in the co responding Ekottara 
(No. 42.4 of Taisho 125) and also in the Madhyama 
(No. 35 of Taisho 26), belonging to two different 
schools of Buddhism which. seceded from the Sthavira- 
váda in the —3. Unfortunately Buddhaghosa in his 
Commentary on the Aügullara does not comment on 
vimulti-rasa here (sec his Vol. 4 p. 111). Where 
vimutli-rasa occurs earlier (text Vol. 1 p. 36) he says 
(Vol. 2 p. 39) simply that it means nibbüna (nirvana), 
This is not inconsistent with Mahānāma's explanation 


as ‘the accomplishment of freedom’ or “the joy of 


freedom °’, but simply leaves it to be inferred that the 
‘ taste ° of freedom is the (actual) experience of nirvana, 
which pushes us towards the aesthetic understanding 
of the term. 

Thus īm the Sthaviravāda tradition we find that 
rasa developed the sense of * accomplishment ° apparent- 
ly as early as the —4, with, according to Mahānāma, 
a second sense of * joy’. It was then not yet a technical 
term in philosophy but instead a poctic expression 
in connection with the attainment of nirvana. When 
it became a technica] term later, in the Patisambhida- 
magga (—2) and then in the commentaries (cali it had 
the sense of ° accomplishment > 
actual performance of the action 


of some principle. 
But what catches our attention here p 
T 5 


if we are interested 
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in the Wātyašāstra and aesthetics, is that in that transi- 
tional period from the poetic use m the Ārguttara to 
the philosophical use in the Patisambhidamagga the 
‘accomplishment’ of something apparently signified 
also the ‘joy’ of it, these both being expressed by the 
word rasa. If these senses of rasa were in circulation 
in India (in North India certainly in the case of the 
Anguttara and probably in the case of the Patisambhida- 
magga) from the —4 onwards, they constitute a significant 
part of the background to the development of the tech- 
nical sense of rasa in the JVatyasastra. 

In Indian Kavya Literature (1 pp. 20-1) we have a 
‘yery speculative’ chronology for the development 
of the text of the Nātyasšāstra which has come down to us, 
based on the composite nature of that text and on 
such, outside indications as its techniques being largely 
in use in the theatre by the +1 (A$vaghosa). There 
it is suggested that the verse kārikā-s may have existed 
in some form in the —1 and the prose ‘ commentary” 
on the earlier prose sūtra-sīn the —2. As to the sūtra-s 
themselves, it is so far pure conjecture to what extent 
those we now find in the text, and particularly those 
relating to rasa, may have overlapped with the Nata- 
sūtra-s known to Panini (4. 3.110) in the —4. In 
any case it is probable that there were different recensions 
of natasūtra-s, of different schools of actors, in Panimi’s 
time, so that we can hardly look for a definite text. 
What we can do is to attempt to trace the ideas that 
may have been present in the natasūtra-s of that period. 
Let us then consider the senses of rasa we have just 
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traced to that period in the context of the Nālyasāstra 
doctrine, which outlines a method of performance 
rather than a philosophical theory of aesthetics and js 
as practical in its own field as the Paļisambhidāmagga 
in its way to enlightenment through the * single-function ? 
of calming and insight. 


The central, all-pervading and therefore probably 
most original principle in the Wāfyašāstra system is the 
arising or ‘ being accomplished’ (nispatii, which some- 
times has the sense of * perfection’, cf. also in Pali nip- 
phanna and nipphada) of a specific rasa from the conjunc- 
tion of (specific) causes and effects of emotion (bhava) 
and ‘transients’ (subsidiary emotions dependent on and 
therefore helping to indicate the main one). The formu- 
lation of this principle is known as the rasa sūtra (Nalya- 
Sastra Kāšī p. 71). Practically everything which follows 
in the remainder of the text bears on this, since it is the 
acting of the causes and effects of emotion (the transients 
likewise appear usually as their immediate effects), 
including occasional musical accompaniment appro- 
priate for the rasa and other subordinate matters. 
The names of the eight specific rasa-s being adjectives, 
we have eight varieties of rasa, such as comic, com- 
passionate and heroic. 


If we take rasa in the sense of * accomplishment ' 
it will be readily intelligible that we have these cight 
varieties of accomplishment. If instead we take * joy’ 
as the sense, we have cight varieties of joy, which, seems 
to come closer to what is usually understood by rasa 
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here. Bhāmaha (1. 2) uses the very same word ' joy ' 
(prīti) as Mahānāma for that which is produced by 
literature, whilst the JVátyasastra itself uses the synonym 
‘delight’ (harsa) for the enjoyment by the audience 

emotions presented, at the end of the prose 
passage contamimg the rasa sutra. Here ‘delight’ 


seems to be used in place of rasa, either as its synonym 
or to indicate its nature (the text actually reads * delight, 
etc”, where it is a puzzle to know what * ete.’ could be, 
Abhinavagupta in his Commentary objecting to it; 
perhaps there are simply varieties of delight as there are 
varieties of rasa, i.e., the comic delight and so on). 
This seems decisive: supported by Mahanama we 
can read arsa here m the Nātyašāstra as a gloss on rasa, 
‘taste means delight’. On the other hand the over- 
lapping here of ‘ bemg accomplished ^ (nispatit) with 
the alternative meaning ‘accomplishment ° (sampatit) 
for rasa seems to be more than a coincidence and there- 
fore difficult to ignore. The * being accomplished. of 
an accomplishment. (of one of the eight kinds) ° from 
certain conditions may appear superfluous, but it may 
in fact draw our attention to the fact that rasa is some- 
thing to be accomplished, the result of a process or the 
actual process with its result. In any case we can 
compare ‘the taste is accomplished ° with ‘the taste of 
freedom means the accomplishment of freedom "Des 
light" seems most convincing as the main (transferred) 
sense of * taste? here, but ‘ accomplishment can very 
well be felt as a subordinate sense. But let us turn 
now from the audience to the actors, to the Nalyasasira 
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as setting out a practical method of producing delight 
in the audience. 

The Natyasastra, as we have noted, is essentially 
a practical handbook, with only occasional suggestions 
of any theoretical background or any interest in possible 
theoretical conclusions (see Indian Kaoya Literature 1 p. 26), 
Rasa is treated as a practical matter and not only as 
the aim of delighting an audience but also as something 
linking together all the ingredients to accomplish that 
aim. Ofcourse, the nature of the delīght in an audience 
is something which can be studied philosophically, 
to determine its nature, to compare it with other kinds 
of pleasure, to contrast it with actual emotion, which 
has a special relation to it, and so forth. Such investi- 
gations were made in due course, culminating as far as 
we know in those of Abhiavagupta, a critic and 
philosopher. But the actors were not primarily philos- 
ophers; they were gaining a livelihood in the theatre 
by being entertaining: theories would be of minor 
interest to them and their attention was focussed on the 
practical technique of their profession. In fact this 
situation of opposition between actors and critics con- 
tinues throughout the history of Indian theatre and 
we sce it clearly reflected, for example, m the JVatünkusa 
(+15), where the anonymous critic rebukes the actors 
of his day for tampering with texts, displaying their 
virtuosity at the expense of realism 
of the dramatic structure and reversing the develop- 
ment of the action and even, as culminating aberration, 


spoiling the rasa by not using the appropriate dress 


; absurd breakings 
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and with digressions brought in from the Purana-s (see 
Indian Kāvya Literature Vol. 5, $$2765, 2768, 2793-9, 
etc.). Such a separation of rasa, at least as perceived 
by a critic, from virtuosity in performance seems in- 
conceivable m the time of the JVatyasastra, unless the 
actors had their own ideas about rasa which were 
purely practical, not related to any philosophical 
context of what was appropriate but perhaps attuned 
to the response of a certain type of audience (thus the 
Vyatgyavyākhyā on Tapatisamvarana distinguishes the *ordi- 
nary people °, who like to see something quite external 
such as miming a creeper, from the real * spectators ° 
who enjoy the play itself, see Zndiam Kaoya Literature 
Vol. 5 $3433). 

The technique of the Jatyasastra, then, is based on 
rasa not merely as an aim but as a kind of organizing 
principle in performance: no subject matter at all 
can be presented without it (na hi rasád ríe kascid apy 
arthah pravartate, same prose passage on p. 71, introducing 
the rasa sūtra). After this, the Natyasastra goes on to 
enumerate the causes and effects of emotion for each 
of the eight rasa-s and the appropriate transients for 
them, all of which are to be presented on the stage by 
the actors m the rOles of characters experiencing the 
corresponding emotions. All the details on acting 
(speech, gesture, etc.) in the chapters which follow are 
subordinated to the same unifying principle of a specific 
rasa. Without losing sight of the rasa as ultimate aim, 
as delight of one of these specific kindsin the audience, 
which naturally captured the attention of critics and 
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philosophers, we must consider whether the sense of 
‘accomplishment’ might suit this unifying principle 
of the stage performance and perhaps be what the actors 
had immediately in mind in their practice. 

If the * being accomplished (nispatii) of an accom- 
plishment (rasa, as a process, or a ‘function’ being 
completed when separate elements combine into one 
effect) from the conjunction of causes of emotion, 
effects of emotion and transients ° is a possible transla- 
tion of the rasa sūtra, we may then ask what exactly 
is this ‘accomplishment’. It is, in the first place, 
one of the cight qualities specified, namely the comic, 
compassionate, heroic and the others, for rasa pure 
and simple is not being accomplished. Rasa as 
such is not accomplished or enjoyed; there is always 
the specific quality or content, such as the comic, 
which might be understood as the effect of the rasa 
as function and accomplishment, though as adjective 
and noun they are not separable. The comic is ac- 
complished, not some general rasa, not * accomplish- 
ment’ in the abstract, which would be meaningless. 
It follows from this that the Néalyasastra simply describes 
the ‘accomplishment’ of each of the cight specifics, 
the comic and so on. We should glance at some 
of the details in order to see what this * comic-accont- 
plishment *, * compassionate-accomplishment ^, *heroic- 
accomplishment’, etc. means. 

In the case of the comic (Natyasdstra p. 74 Kāši, 
we confine ourselves to the prose), whose ‘essence ' 
(ātman) is stated to be the emotion * mirth’ (hasa), the 
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‘causes of the emotion’ are seeing extraordinary 
dress and ornaments, impudence, greed, quarrelling, 
false speech, deformities, the extolling of faults, etc. 
It is quite obvious how the actors will accomplish 
such things, the emotion of mirth being presented 
as in one character who sees and hears another acting in 


the ways described. The effects of the emotion are 


listed as the quivering of the lips, teeth, nose and cheeks, 
either opening wide or contracting the eyes, sweating, 


colouring of the face, holding the sides, etc. Obviously 
this is the acting of amusement and laughter when filled 
with mirth. The transients are lassitude, dissimulation, 
bewilderment, drowsiness, sleepmg, awaking, envy, 
etc. These also should occur in the character amused. 
A note is added to the effect that the comic has two 
forms, according as one simply laughs oneself or makes 
another (character) laugh. Thus the amused and laugh- 
ing character will act the effects and sometimes a tran- 
sient and im the second case will make another character 
laugh at the causes of the emotion. It seems clear 
also that the character in whom the causes of the 
emotion are displayed can himself be amused and laugh. 
Such are the details which the actors have to work on 
in the ‘comic-accomplishment ’. Ofcourse the audience 
will laugh if they are successful, but the point suggested 
here is that the actors have the ‘accomplishment ç 
(rasa) in mind as their guide: they are acting with an 
eye to the comic in everything they do, because some 
of the things mentioned need not necessarily be comic 


but must here be presented in relation to that only. 
40 
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The other * accomplishments ° 
parallel to this. Thus the * compassionate-accom. 
plishment’ is said (p. 75) to have its ‘source? (brabhago) 
in the emotion ‘ grief’. The ‘ 


need not be exactly 


sensitive ° (Srigéra) with 
its source in “love ’ is the only other rasa which similarly 
except that 
the ‘furious’ has both but with its emotion 


The causes of the emotion in the 


has a ‘source’ instead of an ° essence ’, 


as essence, 
case of the compassionate 
are such. things as separation from the * desired? person 
(it has been anticipated on p. 73 that it is ° com- 
passionate * when there is no expectation of reunion), 
loss of wealth, union with various disasters such as death 
and so on. The effects of the emotion are weeping, 
etc. and there is a long list of transients such as 
‘indifference’ (disgust with the world), depression, 
anxiety and so on. All these have to be acted by the 
character experiencing gricf, but in such a way as to 
excite the compassionate, the latter being the guidmg 
principle in the performance. 

The essence of the heroic is * courage’ (uésdha, 
* energy?) in the * highest? (uttama) kind of character 
(p. 77). The causes of the emotion arc the absence 
of delusion, resolution, (good) policy, discipline and 
abundant valour, power, glory (or * courage ’, pratépa) 
and majesty. The effects of the emotion arc constancy, 
bravery, firmness, generosity, confidence, etc. The 
transients are contentment, reflection, pride, agitation, 
ferocity, indignation, remembrance, horripilation (thril- 
ling), etc. All this is very straightforward. The 
character having courage or energy possesses the causes 
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and shows also the effects of this emotion and the tran- 
sients according to circumstances. 

The ‘ horrific * (bibhatsa), whose essence is the emo- 
tion ‘ disgust’ (p. 78), is a somewhat strange ‘ accom- 
plishment’ to feature prominently with these others. 
One might suspect that m origm it owed much to 
Buddhism as revulsion against the disgusting world 
and was prominent in Buddhist plays of the earliest 
period of the classical theatre; in extant plays it is 
rarcly prominent. Be this as it may, the causes of the 
emotion are listed as hearmg or seeing or narrating, 
etc., what is repulsive, unloved, impure (correcting 
from Abhinavagupta), undesired. Its effects are * roll- 
in all gestures and of the face and eyes, anxiety 
(‘searing the heart’), spitting, alarm, etc. The tran- 
sients are forgetfulness, agitation, bewilderment, sickness, 


ing ’ 


dying, etc. 

The essence of the apprehensive is the emotion 
fear (p. 77), the causes of which are distorted cries, 
sceing apparitions, etc., entering a forest, dying and 
seeing, hearing, narration, etc., of the death or imprison- 
ment of one’s relatives. Its effects are trembling of the 
hands and legs and so on and the transients are paralysis 
and many others. The marvellousis equally straight- 
forward with its essence the emotion astonishment 
(p. 78), whose causes are seeing the divine, obtaining 
desired wishes and so on, effects expanding of the eyes, 
etc. and transients tears and so on. 

The account of the furious (raudra) is more compli- 
cated (p. 76). Its essence is the emotion anger. But 
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then it is said to have a * source ° (prabhava), Which is jn 
demons (raksas-es), demons ( dānava-s) and haughty 
humans. Further, its cause is war (samgramahetukah 
might equally mean it causes war). The causes of fhe 
emotion are anger (it seems strange that anger should 
be the cause of anger, but Abhinavagupta, Vol. lp. 320, 
Says it means another’s anger, the 


previous statement 
referring to those who are angry by 


their own nature), 
outrage, insult, disrespect, untrue speech, harsh words, 
malice, selfishness, etc. Then it has some special 
business, namely striking, cleaving, crushing, cutting, 
breaking, attacking, robbing, attacking with weapons, 
fighting, blood, drawing a bow, etc. After this the 
effects of the emotion are listed as red cyes, sweating, 
frowning, compressing the hands, tecth and lips, quiver- 
ing of the checks, rubbing the hands together, etc. The 
transients are bewilderment, courage (ulsāha,or ‘energy’), 
agitation, indignation, rashness, ferocity, sweating, 
trembling, horripilation, stammering, etc. Then it is 
added that demons, etc., are by their own nature (svd- 
bhavatah) furious, because they have many arms, many 
faces, hair which is shaking, scaitered and red, red and 
prominent eyes and terrible black bodies. This makes 
them models of the furious. Also it is because 
all their speech and gestures are acted as natu- 
rally furious from beginning to end. And men who 
follow them, fighting, should have the furious rasa m 
agreement with them. It is not immediately clear 
me, inept hve ee 

ound in the others, with the 
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demons brought in as a special set of characters peculiar 
to it. Then it seems to be of two kinds, innate (by 
own nature) and imposed by provocation (anger causing 
anger, ctc.). Unlike the other accomplishments it 
has some special stage business, namely the miming 
of fighting. Otherwise, however, it seems a simple 
enough account of what the actors do, with more 
direct representation in being dressed as demons and 
fighting than for the other ‘accomplishments’. Such 
an account ofa rasa which again is of minor importance 
in the extant repertory may be in part a legacy from a 
period before the full elaboration of the doctrme of 
acting simply causes and effects of emotion and tran- 
sients, in which one would expect everything described 
here to be included under those heads. The unifying 
principle, however, is as always the * accomplishment? 
(rasa), namely the furious. 

We have kept till last the rasa which stands first m 
the enumeration and in popularity, because it too 
presents peculiar difficulties. Im the first place srügara 
is hardly translatable. Etymologically it would mean 
* pointed ’ (like an arrow) or * peaked ° (like a mountain). 
This might refer to heightened sensibility or sensitivity. 
But it relates specifically to the emotion * love * (rati), 
not to any of the others. As noted above, like the 
compassionate it has a ‘source’ (love, as the com- 
passionate has grief) instead of an “° essence? This at 
least stresses that it is something quite different in 
nature from its corresponding emotion. That should 
indeed be obvious: considered as a ‘ taste’ or ‘joy ° to 
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be produced in the audience, the stīigāra must be a 
contemplation or enjoyment of the spectacle of characters 
in love and this cannot itself contain the essence of love, 
It is the experience of a story about love brought to 
the stage, or of witnessing the happiness of lo 


vers, 
and sometimes their unhappiness. 


There seems to be 
no word in English for this. But the Natyasástra im- 
mediately (p. 73) assigns it an * essence ° quite different 
from its emotion, namely ‘brilliant dress’. This may 
remind us of the demons in relation to the furious, 
but the positions are reversed because there the demons 
are the ‘source’ and anger is the ‘essence’. This is 
then explained as because whatever in the world 
(not in the theatre) is pure, fresh or beautiful is com- 
pared (reading upamiyate, the other reading being in- 
ferred’, anumiyate) with siigara. A person wearing 
brilliant dress is said to be ‘possessing srigara’. The 
text goes on to insist on attractive and brilliant dress 
being established as the essence of srigāra, in the usage 
of the teachers, as one of the terms used in drama. 
That would suggest something like ‘brilliance’ as 
the original meaning of srigdra. We use ‘sensitive’ 
as a mere stopgap (having in mind ‘ tender’ as well as 
‘ pointed’ and ‘ brilliant E 

The text continues, to state that the sensitive has 
women and men as ‘cause’ (again only the furious 
has such a special * cause °). Its characters are at the 
height of youth. After mentioning that it bas two 
states, * union" land * frustration ^| the text lists the 
fauses cand efiscts of emotion and the ¢ransients aon 
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the first of these. The causes are the season, etc., 
the desired person and all kinds of social pleasures; the 
effects are movements of the eyes and so on and playful 
and sweet gestures and speech, etc.; the transients are 
nearly all (only terror, lassitude, ferocity and disgust 
are excluded as obviously contradictory to it). In the 
case of frustration only the effects of the emotion are 
listed and it is strange that they are all taken from the 
transients. Certainly these may appear as effects of 
love when frustrated, nevertheless it seems to deviate 
from the usual system. The causes of the emotion 
are presumably the same as in ‘union’. After this 
the text raises the question of how emotions (transients 
apparently) related to the compassionate can occur 
here, when the sensitive has its source in love. The 
answer to this is complex. First it has already been 
stated that the sensitive consists of both union and 
frustration. Ten stages have been described in the 
vaisikasdstra-s (the treatises on harlotry, predecessors 
of the extant Kāmasūtra or of part of it). These 
will be described under ‘universal acting’ (JVatya- 
füstra Chapter 24 Kas). Most of them in fact 
belong to the situations of frustration. If there is 
expectation of union, despite obstacles separating the 
lovers, we have * frustration ’. If there is no such expec- 
tation, it is the compassionate rasa. Thus the sensitive 
is connected with all the emotions. 

We may try to clarify the nature of the * sensitive ° 
by considering it as an ‘ accomplishment’. In the 
case of ‘union’, at any rate, the actors may keep 
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something resembling ‘ brilliance’ in mind as unifying 
principle. Their dress will be beautiful and SO on 
and the atmosphere might be called festive. In the 
case of frustration, however, all that lies for the time 
being in the past, as something to remember whilst emo- 
tions more akin to the compassionate are represented, 
The ‘brilliance’ is obviously dimmed, but not 
completely extinguished unless the * accomplishment’ 
actually changes to the compassionate. What may be 
decisive here is that * brilliance’ suits an ‘ accomplish- 
ment’ (or perhaps a ‘ function’) much better than 
a ‘taste °’, an * aesthetic experience ° or a ‘joy’ produced 
in the audience. If we understand both Mahanama’s 
senses of rasa here (disregarding ‘ taste’ in its literal 
sense), we have a * brilliant-accomplishment’ by the 
actors producing a ‘brilliant-joy’ in the audience, 
bearing in mind that ‘brilliant’ (ujjvala) here glosses 
‘pointed’ (šrīgāra) and is associated with youth, 
beauty, purity, freshness and lovers. Let us add here 
the full list of ‘causes of the emotion ^ which we omitted 
above: the season, flowers, cosmetics, jewellery, the 
desired person, objects of pleasure (of the senses, music, 
etc.), enjoying excellent buildings, experiencing going 
to a park, hearing and seeing amusements and play 
etc. All this is to be accomplished with reference to 
the * pointed * unifying principle as we have just tried 
to contextualize it. 

Thus : we read the Wātyašāstra in the light of 
Mahanama’s explanation of rasa in the Patisambhida- 
magga, where the latter is actually borrowing from the 
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Aügullara, we seem to find the term richer in meaning 
for the actors than if we just take it as “taste” and 
‘aesthetic experience’ according to the etymology 
and Abhinavagupta’s much later commentary. Accord- 
ing to Mahānāma rasa means í accomplishment’ (and 
is associated with a unifying function), which relates 
to the practice of meditation or of acting; or ‘joy’, 
which is the successful result and the delight of the 
audience as well as the satisfaction of the actors. It 
may be noted finally that Mahānāma and the Natya- 
{astra ave complementary: the Sthaviravada tradition 
clearly establishes ‘ accomplishment’ as an early mean- 
ing of rasa (the Patisambhidāmagga itself does that), 
with ‘joy’ as a second sense according to Mahanama 
but not clearly confirmed in earlier texts; in the Wātya- 
{astra on the other hand ‘delight’ is clearly used for 
the enjoyment of the audience, apparently in place of 
rasa and as a synonym for it, whilst it 1s only our con- 
jecture that rasa has the sense of ‘ accomplishment ° as 
well, when taken as the unifying clement in the method 
of the actors. Putting these two pieces of evidence 
together, we find both senses, * accomplishment" and 
‘joy’, current in an ancient period when the text of 
the Natyasastra (or of Natasūtra-s and Bhágya) was just 
beginning to be developed. The actors could hardly 
have been unaware of these two senses in current 
speech and it seems probable that they chose the term 
rasa because it offered this valuable ambiguity. Theore- 
tical writers on nātya, critics and philosophers, may have 
lost sight of the practical sense of ‘accomplishment * 
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which the term had for actors and concentrated on 
‘joy’ and aesthetic experience. In Sthaviravāda the 
opposite development took place, for * accomplishment? 
and ‘function’ became the regular senses of rasa in 
the commentarial tradition (from the —1 onwards), 
“joy being remembered only as a second sense in 
archaic contexts, m the Tipitaka. 

For the ancient actors of India, rasa, like many 
other key terms in the history of ideas, may have been 
creatively ambiguous and given them a supporting 
principle throughout their performances as well as a 
single aim and fulfilment for each occasion. 


(+ and — = centuries ° A.D.” and « B.C.) 


EL s texts are referred to in the editions of the Pali 
ciety, except fi i ; J 
dolia: 1987.) pt lor the Patisambhidamagga Ganthipada, 
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ALAKA HEJIB S ARAVIND SHARMA 


A NOTE ON PANINI 6. 1. 87 
I 


PANI: 6. 1. 87 contains the rule for the combi- 
nation of a final 4 with a dissimilar vowel which is 
known as guna Samdhi. The standard illustrations 
of this Samdhi are: UPA + INDRA = UPENDRA, RAMĀT 
ig, = RAMESA; GANGA + UDAKAM = GANGODAKAM; and 
KRSNA -- RDDHI = KRSNARDDHI.? It will be clear from 
an examination of these and other examples? that the 
short or long nature of the final a has no bearing on 
the Samdhic outcome. This paper is an attempt to 
examine why it should be so. 

One may begin by making the observation that 
Panini’s rule may be split mto two parts. The first 
part deals with the combination of the final 4 with 
all vowels except r and |. The second part deals with 
the combination of the final á with r and l For 
carrying out the second operation another rule of 
Panini (I. 1. 51) has to be invoked. This creates the 


1 See Rāmacandra Panasikara Sastri, ed. Bhattojidīksitavi- 
racitā Vaiyākaraņasiddhāntakaumudi, Benaras: Chowkhamba Sanskrit 


Series Office, 1948. p. 55. 


2 See William Dwight Whitney, 
Univerity Press, 1971, p. 43, para. 127. 


Sanskrit Grammar, Harvard 
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possibility that separate explanations may be required 
for each of these two parts. 


II 


Tbe case of a final a combining with vowels 
other than rand | is, it seems, easier to explain than the 
case of its combination with them. The explanation 
of the fact that, for example, both UPA + INDRA and 
RAMA = ISA result in an e—cven though in the first 
example both a and : are short and in the second 
example long—seems to lic in the diphthongal 
nature of e and the composite nature of the dipthong. 
Thus the dipthong ¢ covers by itself the following 
four vowelic combinations: short a + short i; sbort a 
+ longi; long a + short i and long a +longi. Hence, 
since by Panini’s rules the dipthongs ¢ and o take over 
in combinations of final 4 with i and ü respectively, 
sufficient accommodation is provided for the short or 
long nature of the combining vowels. The explanation 
for the first part of Panini’s rule is hence dipthongal. 


III 


Next let us take up the case of r and l. For the 
sake of brevity and clarity let the case of r alone be 
examined in detail as it is also representative of |.* 
The point at issue is this: why should MAHA + RSI, 
for instance, yield the combination MAHARsIH when 


DEVA + gpr also yields the form DEVARSIH? In 
1Varttika 150, 
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other words, the length of tbe final a seems to make 
no difference. Why not? Panini’s rule makes no dis- 
tinction between these two cases in their Samdhic 
outcome, but since the nature of the final combination 
is not diphthongal in the second case, it may be argued, 
hypothetically, that MAHA + RsI could as well be 
MAHĀRSIH, especially when there are Vedic precedents 
of this kind of combination. 

if the explanation for the first part of Panini’s 
rule is phonetical, the explanation for the second 
part seems to be historical. It is well known that ‘in 
Vedic texis, the vowel r is ordinarily written unchanged 
after the a-vowel, which if long, is shortened: thus, 
MAHARSIH instead of MAHARSIH. The two vowels, 
however, are usually pronounced as one syllable.’ 2 
Thus if ais shortened and the two vowels are pronounced 
as one syllable, one will get the combination AR, 
through the following steps: MAHA + R$IH —»* MAHA 
+ RSI —> (pronounced as) MAHARSIH — (combined 
as) MAHARSIH. This last stage in the process has be- 
come, it seems, the standardized Samdhic outcome 
in classical Sanskrit. Thus the explanation for the 
second part of Panini’s rule seems to 89 back to 
Vedic linguistic vsage—a usage whose end product, 
stripped of its historical background, seems to have been 
incorporated in the Paninian system. š 

It is interesting to note that the Vedic tradition 


1 See Arthur Anthony Macdonell, A Vedic cca for 
Students, Oxford University Press, 1971, p. 24, para. 23. 


2 William Dwight Whitney, op. cit., p. 73, para. 127a. 
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of shortening the a before 7 in external Samdhi IS re 
tained im classical Sanskrit optionally. 


; Thus, for 
example, BRAHMA + RSIH can yield 


two forms : 

(1) BRAHMA RSIH and (2) BRAHMARSIH.! "This option, 
however, exists only in cases of external Samdhi. 
It may be suggested now that what arc offered to us 
here as two simultaneous options could in reality 
represent two successive stages in the evolution of 
the language. This would mean that first the long a 
is Shortened, and next this shortened a is combined 
withy. The first stage is clearly an example of external 
Samdhi in the Vedas? and continues as an option in 
classical Sanskrit. The second stage is taken up as 
internal Samdhi in classical Sanskrit-——which really 
turns out to be a case then of double Samdhi: MAHĀ 
+ RSIH —> MAHA RSIH —> MAHARSIH. The Pāņinian 
system, however, does not recognize the intermediate 
stage, and thus one moves from MAHA T RSIH to 
MAHARSIH directly by the device of substituting AR in 
cases of both long and short a. Historically the long 4 
was shortened; grammatically long and short a cease to 
be distinguished in the Paninian system. 


M p Panasikara Sastri, ed., of. cit., pp. 72-73. 
cc Rgveda 10. 18.5 (YATHA RrÁvAH): 1. 162.19 (TATHA 
Rrūy); 2. 24.13 (VAsa Rnám); etc. AH); 1. 19 ( 
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MUSASHI TACHIKAWA 


‘PRATITYASAMUTPADA’ IN THE DEDICATION 
OF THE MULAMADHYAMAKAKARIES 


NAcAryuNa’s Mūlamadhyamakakārikā (M MK begms wae 
the following dedication: 


anirodham anutpādam anucchedam aíjatoatami 
anckürtham ananartham anāgamam anirgemem ` 
yah pratityasamutpadam prapascopasamam Siam] 
dešayāmāsa sambuddhas tam vands vadatàm saremi] 


| Of these four lines, the first two consist of eight veras, - cxx 
each of which modifies the term *raWiyesemmipeds" 7) 
(ps) found in the third line. Each of these eight terms 
contains the negative particle ‘a- (er an-/. The je 3 
qualified by the eight negative modifications has b E 
considered to be the theme of MMK. The author of — 


I shall attempt to clarify the relation by exar 
arguments given in MMK as well as m: 
mentaries. ik A 

The dedication of MMK has been | da 
number of times by modern scholars uropean 


3 
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languages. Th. Stcherbatsky’s trans] 
stance, reads as follows: * The Perfect Buddha, | The 
foremost of all Teachers I salute.| He has proclaimed) 
The Principle of (Univer sal) Relativity,/ "Tis like bliss. 
ful (Nirvana),} Quiescence of Plurality./ 
thing disappears,/ Nor anything appears, / Nothing has 
an end,/ Nor is there anything eternal, / Nothing is 
identical (with itself), Nor is there anything differen- 
tiated,/ Nothing moves,/ Neither hither nor thither. /2? 
Here he takes the term * pratityasamulpüda ? (ps) as 
meaning the principle of Universal Relativity. 
Generally speaking, ps is interpreted asa relation, or a 
principle, according to which things that come into 
existence are dependent upon onc another. However, 
if ps is a relation or a doctrine concerning the relation, 
it would be absurd to talk about its disappearance (or 
perishing, nirodha), or appearance (or arising, ulpdda). 
It is only in the dedication that MMK states that ps 
neither perishes nor arises. Insofar as the arguments 
given in MMK are concerned, it is always things or 
objects, not the principle of ps, that are said neither 
to perish nor to arise. In MMK, Nāgārjuna proves 
that there is neither perishing nor arising of any objects 
that have the possibility of co 
as plants or animals, 


ation, for iy 


There no. 


ming into existence, such 
Of course, a principle or doctrine 


1 Mūlamadhyamakakārikās de Nagari, ; la Prasannapadàá 
Cammentaire. de Candrakirti, ed. by iin de (i "Vallée A Biblio- 
theca Buddhica 4, St. Petersbourg, 1913, p. 11. 


Ii Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Pub- 


PDU, is Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Lenin- 
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can be said to arise or perish in the sense that it is newly 
formulated or abolished. Such an interpretation of 
arising or perishing is, however, irrelevant here. In 
order to state clearly the agent of such action as an 
object, not as a principle or a doctrme, Stcherbatsky 
has supplied the word ‘anything’ (or ‘nothing ) 
in his translation, where cach of the eight modifications 
does not directly qualify the term ‘ ps’ (the Principle of 
Universal Relativity)... He has further supplied the 
word ‘there’, referring to the principle of js. 
Stcherbatsky thus holds that ps is the principle according 
to which anything is considered neither to perish nor 
to arise. 

Yet, if this is so, why has Nagarjuna not employed 
the word * object? (or * thing,’ bhava) in the dedication 
just as Stcherbatsky has supplied it in his translation ? 
Ifthe author of MMK has intended to refer to the arising 
or the perishing of objects (bhävänām), he could have 
easily used such a word as * object’ (bhava) somewhere 
in the dedication. He might not have used such a 
word on purpose, or there might have been no need 
to employ such a word at all. 

1 It is helpful to supply the term bhavanam (of objects) to 
cach of these modifiers except an-eka-artham and a-nana-artham but 
it makes little sense to supply the term bhāvānām to an-eka-artham 
or to a-nānā-.rtham. At least, we cannot supply the term bhavanam 
to an-eka-artham or to a-námé-arilam in the sameway as WC dā 
to the other six modifiers. The relation between the action of 
arising (or perishing) and bAdva is a sort of relation between a 
quality and its locus. On the other hand, the relation between 


one object (eka-artha and bhāva (objects) is of a different type. 
Here it should be noted that artha and bhava in MMK have the 


same meaning. 
41 
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At this point, we might examine R. Robinson 

. . ° +4 S 

translation, im which neither the word : Object? n 
or 


the word ‘thing’ is employed: ‘TI offer salutation t 

0 

the best of preachers, the Buddha, who has taught that 

dependent co-arising has no ceasing, no arising, mo 
) 


nullification, no eternity, no plurality, no arriving, and 


no departing, that it is quiescent of "all fictions, that it 
E 1» à 

is blissful.! Here the eight modifications E been 
translated as directly modifying the term * ps,' 


which 
is indeed more literal. 


Frauwallner has translated 
the dedication in a similar manner: ‘ Den Buddha, der 
das abhängige Entstehen verkündet hat als ohne 
Vernichtung und ohne Entstehen, ohne Aufhóren und 
nicht ewig, ohne Einheit und ohne Mannigfaltigkeit, 
ohne Kommen und ohne Gehen,..., verehre ich." 
One can readily notice that Frauwallner also regards 
ps itself as possessing no arising, no one-ness, no mani- 
foldness, no action of coming, etc. According to these 
two scholars, it is ps itself that neither arises nor perishes, 
and is neither one nor manifold. 

But what does it signify that ps (dependent co- 
arising) has no arising, no ceasing, no unity (one-ness), 
no plurality (manifoldness), and so on? As mentioned 
above, it is nonsensical to assert or negate the existence 
of the action of arising (or ceasing) in a principle. In 
order for it to be meaningful to represent ps as having 
no arising, no ceasing, there must be the presupposition 
Banarsidass, 1976, y. Sab Mādhyamika in India and China, Motilal 


2 E. Frauwall s 
Verlag, Berlin, 1 ana ophis des Buddhismus, Akademie 
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that it is meaningful to respresent ps at the locus of such 
action. Robinson thus considers ps to be substantial 
in such a way that one can assert or negate the existence 
of the action of arising, or ceasing (perishing), within it. 
Some modern scholars, however, seem to have under- 
stood ps as the rule or fact that things come mto being 
by depending upon other things. Therefore, Robinson’s 
view might seem difficult to accept, but some passages 
in the Sūtra-s and in the commentaries on MMK 
support the views of Robinson and Frauwallner. The 
Chinese version of the Mahaprajüaparamitasütra, for 
instance, states: * Since things do not move, one should 
realize that tbe perfection of wisdom (prajnaparamia) 
does not move, either.... Since things do not arise, 
one should realize that the perfection of wisdom does 
not arise, either. Since things do not perish, one should 
realize that the perfection of wisdom does not perish, 
cither.! Here one can see that the perfection of wisdom 
is considered to be that which neither arises nor perishes. 
In other words, there is the presupposition that it is 
meaningful to impose the existence of the action of aris- 
ing (or of perishing) upon the perfection of wisdom. 
Dependent co-arising ( ps) and the perfection of wisdom 
share important characteristics in that both of them are 
considered to embody absolute truth. Hence, it would 
be possible to infer that the author of MMK also 
considered ps to be, that which neither arises nor 


perishes. 


1 Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo, ed. by J. Tak 
nabe, Vol. 8, p. 423b. 


akusu and K. Wata- 
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The Prajūāpradīpa, which is Bhavaviveka’s Com 
mentary on MMK, quotes the following objection: 
* I£ [it 15] dependent co-arising, how is it possible to be 
that which does not arise? It is a sort of self-contradic- 
tion. Granting that it is meaningful to discuss the 
arising or perishing of ps, Bhávavivcka replies: * We 
are not saying that all ps docs not arise? Ifhe 
had understood fs only as a principle or theory con- 
cerning dependent co-arising, he would not have 
given such a reply. His answer clearly shows that he 
also used the term fs in the sense of that in which the 
existence of the arising or perishing can be asserted 
or negated. 

Let us now examine the meaning of the dedication 
of MMK. First, onc should realize that the meanings 
of terms an-eka-artham and a-nàná-arlham are at best 
problematic. The former appears twice in MME: 
the dedication, and 18. 11 which reads: 


anekārtham anānāriham anucchedam asasvatam| 
etal tallokanāthānām buddhānām šāsanāmrtam|/* 


Although the term ‘artha’ may be used as a neuter in 
Vedic or Hybrid Sanskrit, it is used in a masculine sense 
in classical Sanskrit. In MME, the term is used as 
masculine (see 11. 7). In 18. 11, however, * artha, which 
qualifies the neuter word šāsanāmria (tcaching-ambrosia)» 


1 Cf. The Tibetan Tr 
D. 'T. Suzuki, Tokyo- 
* Cf. ibid., Vol. 
$ Prasannapada, c 


| ipitaka, Peking Edition, Reprint ed., 
Kyoto, 1957, Vol. 95, p. 154, f. 4, 1. 7. 
95, p. 154, f. sr Me Hn 

d. by Poussin, p. 377, 
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takes the neuter ending. Therefore, * an-eka-artham ` and 
g-nānā-artham” found in 18. 11 are possessive compounds 
(bahuvrīhi). Hence, the verse reads as follows: [Tt is] 
without onc object, without manifold objects, without 
nullification, and without eternity. This is the teaching- 
ambrosia of Buddha-s, lords of the world.” In addition 
to the dedication and 18. 11, the term a-nānā-artham also 


appears in 18. 9: 


aparapratyayam sāntam prapaicair aprapaīicitam) 
nirvikalpam anānārtham etat tattvasya laksanam| P 


Here also ° a-nānā-artham” is a possessive compound, 
because the masculine noun ‘artha’ takes the neuter 
ending. The verse means: [It is] not dependent 
upon other things, tranquil, not expressed by prapanca, 
free from mental constructs, and has not manifold 
objects. This is the characteristic of truth.’ 

Both *an-eka-artham? and *a-nānā-artham” in the dedi- 
cation of MMK, qualifying the masculine word ‘fs,’ have 
the endings of the accusative case. Since the masculine 
and the neuter endings of the word ‘artha’ are the same 
in the accusative one cannot decide definitively from 
the form whether these two compounds are possessive 
or not. As we have already seen above, m MMK, 
however, these two terms are used as possessive com- 
pounds in other references, where the term qualify * the 
characteristic of truth’ or ‘ teaching-ambrosia, which, 
after all, signify the same thing as ps. Hence, one can 


! ibid., p. 372. 
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construc the two compounds in the dedication to be 
possessive.! Accordingly, one must concede the impli- 
cation that it is both tenable and meaningful to regard 
ps as possessing ‘one object’ (cka-artha) or manifold 
objects (nānā-artha). ‘The assumption of the possibility 
of ps possessing one object or manifold objects leads 
to the negation of such a possibility. Asa result, there 
arises the question: In what kind of relation does ps 
stand to onc object (eka-ariha) or to manifold objects 
(nand-artha) ? 

Stcherbatsky has translated the expression an-eka- 
artham... pratityasamutpddam as ‘there... nothing is 
identical (with itself). However, in no chapter of MMK 
is Nagarjuna concerned with the identification of a 
thing with itself, but in MMK he often asserts that two 
inseparably connected entities —such as cause and effect, 
the seer and the action of seeing, the goer and the action 
of going, being and non-being —are not ‘ one object’ 
(eka-artha). It is impossible to discuss identity or dif 
ference with regard to one object. In order to discuss 
identity or difference between and among objects, 


one needs, at least, oo objects. Of course, one can say 


that an object is identical with itself, but the author of 
MMK is not concerned with this kind of identity. 


t Cf. Akutobhaya (Tibetan translation), The Tibetan Tripitaka 
Js non. Vol. 95, p. 16, f, 1, 1, 5: hgag pa med pa shes bya 
PEANG AO. l a bar libyu ba hdi la hgag pn yod pa ma yin pa ste; 
Edition, Vol a etan translation), The Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking 
Bb Sah dew gas to. x 154, f. 3, 1. 7: don geig min shes bya bahi bar 

VAK Pete yin paho; Prasannapadā, p. 40, 1.7: 


nirodhādayah bratītyasamutpādasyopalabhyante 
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On the other hand, it is possible to recognize the 
nce of the action of arising (or perishing) in ome 


xiste iii T 
: or perishing) may inhere 


B . the action of arising. 1 3 
4 em object. We need only one objecti 
order to perceive the action of gomg os coming; Me 
is, we can sce one object going or coming. — However, 
it makes little sense to assert that eka-artha (one object) 
resides in an individual object, for eka-artha and nānā- 
artha are objects or loci in which identity or difference 
resides. It is ^ one-object-ness ° or unity (eka-artha-tva) 
which resides in *one-object^. Thus an-eka-artham and 
*a-nánd-artham qualify the word ps in a manner different 
from the way a-nirodham (that which has no perishing) 
and an-utpādam (that which has no arising) qualify the 
word ps. In other words, the relation between the 
action of arising (or perishing) and ps is of a type that 
is distinct from that between one objct (or manifold 
objects) and ps. 

Robinson renders an-eka-artham and a-ndnd-artham, 
respectively, as ... has... no unity and ... [has] 
-.. no plurality. But the term eka-artha, when used asa 
possessive compound, does not mean * that which has 
unity ^; neither does the term ndnd-artha, when used as 
à possessive compound, mean * that which has plurality *. 
The literal meanings of these two compounds are * that 
Which has one object [for its content]? and * that which 
ios pA 4 SEE [for its content]. Here one 

get that arthain MMK means not only a 
i: E decur but also the possessor of a property 
: the expression — an-eka-artha-tvam 
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(‘one-object-ness’) had been used in MM 


Kin place of the 
expression an-eka-artham the 


expression Pratityasamuipadgn, 
(acc.) . . . an-eka-artha-tvam would have meant ‘ the 
dependent co-arising [theory] that [two different objects 
(x and y) are not one and the same". Neither an- 
eka-artha-tva mor a-nānä-artha-tva IS, however, used in 
MMK. 

It is informative to note that none of the existent 
Chinese translations has taken an-eka-artham and a-nānā- 
artham as possessive compounds.' The translators of 
the Chinese versions of MMK and its commentaries 
have considered ps to be neither one object nor manifold 
objects. That is to say, m Chinese translations, the 
existence of one object (or of manifold objects) in ps 
is not negated, but the identity of ps with one object 
(or manifold objects) is. 

Similarly, as far as the existent Tibetan translations 
of the dedication of MMK and its Indian commentaries 
are concerned, an-eka-artha and a-nānā-ariha are not 
translated as possessive compounds. The Tibetan trans- 
lation of the dedication reads as follows: gari gis rten 
cin hbrel par hbyuūļ gag pa med pa skye med pal chad pa 
med pa rlag med pal hon ba med pa hgro med pa]| tha dad 
don min don cig min[ spros pa ñer shi shi bslan pal rdzogs 
pahi sans rgyas smra rnams gyi] dam pa de la phyag hishal lo|* 
Here the expression rin ciù hbrel par hbyuù ba in the 


first line stands for pratityasamutpada. The eight negative 
* Cf. Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo, Vol. 30, 1b, 39c, 51c, and 130a. 
2 ] 251 : me ` 7 

ws alu ae Tripitaka, Peking Edition, Reprint, Vol. 95, 
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modifications arc rendered respectively as Agag med pa 
(anirodham), skye med pa (anutpadam), chad pa T pe 
(anucchedam), riag med pa (asasoatam), hon a A x 
(anāgamanam), hgro med pa (anirgamanam), tha dad dcn 
min (anānārikam), and don cig min (anekārtham). The 
der of the last four modifiers in the Sanskrit text 
has been changed in the Tibetan translation into the 
following order: the seventh, the eighth, the sixth, 
and the fifth. In the Tibetan translation, the negative 
particle min, which means the negation of identity, has 
been employed in the last two modifiers; whereas the 
negative particle med, which means the negation of the 
existence of an entity in its locus, has been employed 
in the firstsix modifiers. This suggests that the Tibetan 
translator(s) interpreted an-eka-artham . .. ps as ' ps 
that is neither one object nor manifold objects". It is 
unlikely that the Tibetan or the Chinese translator(s) 
were unaware of the fact that an-eka-artham and a-nānā- 
artham are used as possessive compounds. If so, why 
did they then not translate those terms in the sense of 
possessive compounds? Did they hold that those 
Sanskrit terms were able to convey their meanings 
More accurately when the terms were translated as 
descriptive (karmadhāraya) compounds, although the 
terms were used as possessive compounds? 

In this context, the interpretation of Candrakirti 
(7th cent), a commentator on MMK, is revealing. 
= the Prasannapadā, his commentary on MMA, he 
e e possessio compound a-nānā-artham 

: 9 by a-nānā-artha-tā (° non-manifold-object- 
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ness"), which means either (a) the principle that 
ab] does not possess manifold objects [for its content], 

(b) the state of ps’ not being manifold objects. The 
Eee (a) is the sense in which the part a-nānā-artha is 
understood as a possessive compound, and the latter 
(b) is that in which the part is understood as a descriptive 
compound. It would be difficult to decide definitely 
which case Candrakirti meant. But no matter which 
he did in fact mean, what is relevant to our problem is 
that he has interpreted the compound a-nānä-artham 
with some degree of laxity. The following passage in 
the Prasannapadà shows more clearly Candrakirti’s 
understanding. He rewrote the expression an-eka-artham 
a-nānā-artham found in 18. 11 by eka-tva-anya-tva-rahūta, 
which means that which lacks (vahita) | one-ness' 
(eka-tva) and ‘other-ness’ (anya-iva). Here again 
Candrakirti interprets the possessive compounds an-eka- 
artham and a-nàná-artham somewhat loosely. This con- 
struction is the same as that in the Chinese and 
Tibetan translations; ps is considered to be that 
which is neither one nor manifold. 


If we follow Candrakirti, we obtain the following 
relation: 


an-eka-artham eka-tva-rahitam 
(possessing no eka-artha) (lacking one-ness) 
a-ndnd-artham = anya-tva-rahitam 


(possessing no nānā- (lacking other-ness) 
artha) 


l 


! Prasannnapadā, cd., by Poussin, p. 375, 1. 7. 
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Here one can see that the negative particle ‘a- (or an-)’ 
has been replaced by the term -rahita (lacking). The 
term eka-lva (one-ness) means nothing but eka-artha-iva 
(° one-thing-ness °). Similarly, anya-tva (° other-ness °) 
means the same thing as anya-artha-tva (the property of 
being another thing). Hence, we can derive the 
additional relation: 


eka-ariha = eka-artha-tva 

(one object) (one-object-ness) 

anya-artha = anya-artha-tva 

(other or different (the property of bemg 
objects) different objects) 


This kind of relation cannot find acceptance among 
Indian realists, such as the Nyāya-Vaišesika-s, who hold 
that there must be a clear distinction between dharma 
(property) and dharmin (property-possessor). To assert 
that ‘one-object’ (eka-artha) is identical with *one- 
object-ness ^ (eka-artha-tva) is to identify one object 
(x or y) with the relation that two factors (x and y) 
are one and the same. Here Candrakirti identifies 
dharma (the relation between x and y) with dharmin 
(x or y). Ifit is possible to identify ° one-object ' with 
° one-object-ness °, one can more casily understand why 
the term an-eka-artham is regarded as indicating * that 
which is not one object’ in traditional Chinese and 
Tibetan translations and some modem translations as 
well.t 

1 It should be added that an-eka-artham a-nānā-artham found in 


MMK, 18. 9 and 18. ll are not construed as possessive COM- 
pounds in Chinese and Tibetan translations. 
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The identification of a factor (x or J) with the 
relation between the factors (x and y) is possible only 
ifthe borderline between dharma and dharmin is obscured, 
Usually in such an identification, relation comes to be 
considered as substantial. We cannot say that 
Nagarjuna considered ps exactly in the same way as 
Candrakirti, but we can safely assert that Gandrakīrti 
was working in the same direction as Nagarjuna. In 
the dedication of MMK appears also the identification 
of a factor with the relation between factors. The 
term pratityasamulpdda appears to mean not only (a) 
factors (x, y, and other members) that are found m the 
relation of ps, but also (b) the relation of ps, according 
to which x (or y) comes into existence by depending 
upon y (or x). If the term pratītyasamutpāda may also 
refer to the factors of ps, then one must infer that 
Nagarjuna has stated that ps neither arises nor perishes, 
not that ps is the absence of the arising (or of the 
perishing) of objects. Similarly, one could take the 
expression anutpüdam pratītyasamulpādam, found m the 
dedication, as meaning not only (a) objects (x, J, etc.,) 
which are members of the ps relation, and which do not 
arise, but also as (b) the principle according to which 
objects (x, y, etc.,) do not arise. The expression an- 
eka-artham pratītyasamutpādam would, then, indicate not 
only (a) objects (x, y, etc.,) which are found in the 5 
relation, and which are not one and the same, but also 
(b) the ps relation that x and y are not one and the 
same, In the former case, i.c., (a), the relation of ps is 
considered to be something substantial, and is identified 
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with objects (x and y) which are not one and the same. 
This is the way the Chmesc and Tibetan translators 
have understood the compound an-eka-artham. Such 
a flexible interpretation does not, however, oblige us ` 
to hold that Nagarjuna and his followers had no correct 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Rather, this kind of ambiguity — 
is fundamental to the characteristics of Mahayana | 
Buddhism. 


Í express my deepest gratitude to Prof. K. Heller 
(Sugiyama Fogakuen University, Nagoya), who idee 
great help in improving my style. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT? 


IS MANU’S VARNADHARMA AN OBSOLETE 


Ir is rather risky now to talk about the varna system 
of Manu in India. This much talked, much analyzed 
and even much more censored system hardly yields 
itself to a totally novel interpretation. It is the recent 
socio-economic development in Poland that has induced 
us to examine the Varna-dharma of Manu again. 

We begin our argument ab ovo, i.c., from the 
Purusasükta of the Rgveda to draw attention to the 
functional aspect of the myth of creation of the 
four varna-s. For, contrary to the point of view 
more commonly accepted that this myth gives 
divine justification to what was to become the 
hereditary and unegual division of the society, we 
believe that much more important is the fact of 
mythical incarnation of divine thought and speech in 
the form of a brāhmaņa; power and authority in the 
form of a ksatriya; productivity and wealth in the 
form of a vai$ya and, last but not least, exertion and 
toil symbolized by the divine feet, in the form of a 
$üdra. The functional and active aspect of this image 
as well as the mutual, functional interdependence 
of all the four faculties of the Primeval Man-God, 
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putting them im a way on equal footing cannot be 
underestimated. Some of these ideas find support in 
Manu. For imstance in 2. 155 he states that the 
importance of each varna stems from knowledge 
(jūāna) in the case of a brahmana; from power and 
manliness (virya) m the case of a ksatriya and from 
wealth (dhana) m the case of a vai$ya. Unhappily 
Manu already shows a deprecating attitude towards 
the Sidra mentioning as the source of his comparative 
importance just birth (janman) and not the skill and 
experience in his work. Yet this wasn’t always so 
and elsewhere it is stated that Sidra is toil! Thus 
as it was usual with the ancients of this country the 
theoretical principle of functional differentiation of 
society was expressed in mythological terms. We 
shall try to substantiate our conviction that this is a 
perfect basis also from the pomt of view of science 
for not so much the stratification of the society but 
rather its compartmentalization. And contrary to 
the later social practice in India, it does not have to 
involve glaring inequality, discrimination and degra- 
dation of one section of society. As it is usual, pro- 
longed socio-political stability, in India of the past, as 
well, changed this system mto mechanism of hereditary 
priviledge with little or no reference to actual 


1 M. V. Patwardhan, The ideal democratic republic of Manu, Delhi 
1968, p. 24. The book contains many intersting formulations often 
quite in line with our argument. But due to what Albiruni would 
call‘ mixing scientific theorems up with the silly superstitions of 
the crowd? his book leaves an impression of rather 'frenetic 
approach, if we may use the word. 
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qualifications of men belonging to these groups, 


principle of 
heredity. Yet, justice demands that we mention algo 


Caste (jati) actually embodies this 


quite a few, though often self-contradictorv. protest- 
atious directed against automatic application of 


principle. Manu himself is the best example here, 


` this 
once 
asserting that an ignorant brahmana is like a stuffed 
antilope but elsewhere insisting that even such a 
brahmana has to be treated like a god. Thus finally 
the karmapradhana system* changed into the dharma- 
pradhana one and acquired the shape of a fossil giving 
security but hampering change, accommodation and 
growth even, or rather above all, within itself. The 
factor that facilitated this process was the mode of 
transferring knowledge and skills from generation to 
generation. Oral transmission of knowledge and 
teaching skills through direct demonstration by the 
elder, usually father, made impossible the mobility of 
talent, which can be safeguarded only through the 
system of universal, basic, and, to certain extent, 
indirect, education, i.c., not so much oral and demon- 
strativc as transferred mainly by means of the written 
word. 

Here, for the time being we want to abandon the 
Indian side of the problem and outline briefly these 
aspects of the present day socio-economic situation 
in Poland which have induced us to discuss the 
problem of the varnadharma again. One of the leading 


* As the Gita says: 


cáturvarnyam maya srstam guņakarmā» 
vibhagasah/ 4. 13. EAS MUAR E 
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economic experts of the Solidarity trade union, pro- 
fessor Stefan Kurowski in an essay published a few 


months back but written already ten years ago 1 


analysing the social situation in Poland begins with 
the assertion that Poland, like so many other countries, 
found herself on the threshold of scientific and infor- 
matic revolution. This revolution differs from the 
industrial revolution in as much as the machines con- 
structed now (computers, etc.) do not process any more 
matter but they process information. At the same time 
technological progress involves much more of scientific 
programming than before. Thus the role of scientists 
and the role of skilled workers rapidly grow. This is 
roughly speaking the background on which one has 
to see all conflicts which rocked the Polish society 
during the last twenty-five years. The Marxist theory 
of class struggle is of no use since it applies to capitalist 
society and its very basic premise is the private owner- 
ship of the means of production. Practically speaking 
the entire wealth in Poland has been nationalized. 
Thus the Marxist theory from a demaskatimg one 
changed into an apologetic one. There is no doubt 
that Polish is the class-less society in the strict Marxist 
meaning of the term. — Wherefrom then come these 
violent conflicts that periodically affect our life? Before 
we attempt to give an answer to this question we have 


1S. Kurowski, Struktura spoleczna a pud sakās» 
informatyczna (teoria kratyzmu) Social structure an 2 at dm 
and informatic revolution (The theory of Cratism), 
im. Kostytucji 3 Maja, Warszawa 1981. 
42 
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to fmd out what is the structure of Our  class.]ess 
society? Here Stefan Kurowski proposes to ponder 
for a while upon the very original and basic causes, 
not so much of stratification of societies, but of their 
compartmentalization. He lists four such differen. 
dating factors giving to them in accordance with the 
European scientific tradition Greek names. The first 
is power and authority—cratos, the second is wealth — 
Pleutss, the third is work—ergon and last but not least 
the fourth is knowledge—efisteme. Some men aspire to 
outstanding positions in the society by wielding power 
and controlling the means of coercion, others do it 
by either possessing or at least administering wealth, 
yet some other people achieve it by attaining skill in 
the work that they do (artisans and technicians) and 
last but not least a group of people does it by acquiring 
knowledge (scientists and scholars). The next very 
weighty indeed observation of Kurowski concerns a 
broad division of these four groups into two. He 
insists that while power and wealth tend to be more 
and more centralized and concentrated, knowledge 
and work, on the contrary, have a tendency to diffuse 
and the more they are spread the better results they 
give. Thus the conflict between the two is imminent, 
ifa delicate balance is not struck at. Kurowski believes 
that in Poland an unprecedented concentration of 
power has taken place. Cratoses (the ksatriyas of 
Manu) as he calls them—the wielders of power, are 
not separate individuals but a group of party func- 
tionaries occupying key positions in the other spheres. 
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In the sphere of wealth they become administrators 
(for they do not own the means of production). They 
also tried to administer the sphere of knowledge which 
was made dangerously impotent by their incompetence. 
They made subservient the sphere of work, by 
putting on it the straight jacket of centrally controlled 
trade unions. The first to revolt against this state of 
affairs was the sphere of work. The representatives 
of the sphere of knowledge followed. Then again 
three times labour unrest took place. The last one 
in 1980 differed, for the intellectuals came forward 
with a massive and substantial support. The last 
action of both workers and intellectuals proved success- 
ful and it has begun the slow peaceful process of 
recovering the balance between all the four components 
of our society. 

Now, if we remember what has been said right 
at the start of this paper, the most striking analogy 
of the above argument with the varnadharma of Manu 
cannot be overlooked. The nature of conflict in the 
Polish class-less society can be thus described as a 
conflict of rather overgrown and too much centralized 
ksatriya power aided by the totally subservient 
vaišya-administrators with the Südra-s representing 
the working class backed in close alliance by the 
brahmins, i.e., intellectuals. The first groupe a 
sents centrifugal tendency, the second—centripetal one. 
The first is rather conservative in its character while 
the second has a revolutionary character and tries to 
bring in the scientific-informatic revolution. 
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We present these views here not only 


because of 
their explanatory value so far as the 


Polish Situation 
is concerned but also since we believe that they may 
have some bearing upon the role that a Sanskritist 
and an expert in the dharmašāstra may play in shaping 
contemporary Indian sociology. Remembering that 
the views of Professor Kurowski are absolutely inde. 
pendent of any Indian influence (he does not seem to 
be aware of the varņadharma concept considered from 
this particular Point of view) but firmly rooted in the 
European tradition, we cannot underestimate their 
value as confirming the theory formulated millenia 
ago in India in its very substantial portion. It seems 
to us tempting to look at the ancient brahmin-ksatriya 
conflict in the light of what has been presented above. 
It is equally tempting to ascribe the later difficulties 
and disabilities of the Indian social organization to 
the highly deprecatory attitude towards labour, i.e., 
towards Sidra. It is also unavoidable to feel that the 
hereditary custodianship of the tasks of the four varpa-s 
should be assessed rather critically. In Poland of 
today the šūdra—a Worker is even prouder than the 
brahmin-—an intellectual and receives greater respect 
of the Society at large. He owes it as well to himself 
as to the positive attitude of European intellectuals 
(brahmins) towards labour (the best example might 
be Carl Marx himself). This attitude finally prevailed 
and brought about the socialist revolution in many 
Countries of Europe. 

Ending these remarks we would like to raise one 
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more issue; namely the question why this type of 
social organization developed in India so long ago 
and why it seems to be only the future perspective in 
Europe? We doubt whether it is possible at the 
moment to give a wholly convincing answer. Un- 
doubtedly the particular genius of the peoples involved 
is mainly responsibie for it. Still one cannot help 
pointing out the environmental or ecological cause. 
The benevolent climate of the Indian peninsula, the 
fertility of its land and the abundance of produce 
that it normally yielded permitted the Indian society 
to divide social duties on a scientific principle. This 
fact cannot be obliterated by later non-scientific dis- 
tortions of the system. The same conditions could 
have been created in Europe only comparatively 
recently due to both technological progress and the 
change of social attitudes brought about by powerful 
socialistic trends. At the very beginning of our civi- 
lization almost every man had to attend to all his 
needs himself. Then slowly the societies of Europe 
embarked upon their way of development. And 
apparently it is only now that similar patterns of social 
structure emerge. 
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ANANTALAL THAKUR 


lu aes quat AAA AMSTS n 


MATa Memar Aaa 
qaaa SgHT KAT | ATTA gA 
(RT. q. q. 9. 29) KA gaani an | aera 
TIST: (4. q. 22) Sers FEGĀ FAI 23414 
THEN: | TT NT A TTT ATT 
anma TH (q. 9. €) freratwal: sauca qfz- 
TH | STAGG GT TATA PTA (4. 4. 

o) SMa Saga: aS aa TTA | SASH 
TATA — AeA: 
(4. q. 2) saamatarttataat grama: gar 
Tat fea sata | qfararafqazsarzararfzqa (3. q: 
q) West: caaecarat emere: (fafaraTaema Te 
giana MATA: (4. q. w), AKTA: 
(v. q. ww), grafa JURTA (v. q. we), 
way FATA ga quer s aT WET 
aad | 

Aa masana gaa enfaads qmi 
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AGA ETA frem — amener 
aaa Wa VEIT THAT HAT | Tals sg Uu 
gag vd gadget (q. q. q) sem ma 
ZAG: | MATA aft wm | deat: ARAA | 
araat SST ATT (q. 4. x) Sene ga TAM AAA | 
ga gatafa Mamma (4. 4. 3) aeng garay 
= ARIA ARTA (q. q. v) sere gae 
eda | aaa quaeret At fergrfafe Great 
edad agfa (q. q. 98) #wqrfrera | 
zaf ARTRĪTA seh: semet | ie 
aig? sea Wad ASAT GKS GSAT 
ane fafasarmaranra giat arfan 
(4. q. <) i a yr s s Nl 
siasa gt So: p Weser: ges, 
qag, anda TATA WU | TE sā 
TA TEM: | GAGA TU TRIIS o 
eer’, garumā | gas dem (q: +. 3°) 
sf waf: aiga (4. 4. 33) ET STS 


| š ? sores 
saa sr sa AA | € : 
HEH gn, aerea ATTA | GTI 
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garaam da cer [rere ar TOT 
TT HAY | eta terest Tara gear afa- 
KIT: | gu F TPRIUTCTTETIY fiir | 
afani agaa cea safra frase | 
merrtaa PITT TEM: arena aq? d 
Tad wise ? a ua afafer qat afer safa- 
Ata du aft gaddam | ofa s quur ard | 
ala qaqaq gafat + TAT | ANT RRISTÉRS 
S" PITA | SA asaan at 
fafafa | 

Mergaddad urrafastaeut ara =s + GAITA | 
weal aE: p Q «ira ferma 
"UTER | 

MA MO quem aed + rifa, giaa 
sata + FTA | Aa meade fragante 
att aA dd afaria, qerfreeravardfa 
wean | defa iaa aferan- 
qafa da | srfircegrqrr = ena senfa sei, 
fadggmermmaramfāft à 
` Mogae fret terface aeoftafafa 
"pO? ate ga aeg ( mar Genfer fad 
Taare, ada sacar fae smaris 
eae | 
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ae FAIA AAA ey 665 
da Jame SOA saad KIT SUTTUIUEGTT 


aia Merge! aa ga aera qafsr;, qawa = 
ata WEG | VAS A da TATA NS | IATE WTeT=T< 
TET ATH | Tie TT em Tq ef argšuīī 
a dedi da ada gaaaf moaia 
SHAT RTT: 1 IST eT | 

SW: Fase meaa Ararat 
A aig aft ATR: | 


GATT TT m a ga AT: af- 
dagaT quer .. + gaia eus | 
HaHa aa Gegreemusr + FX: 

aia GTA (v. -— eredt- 
Ft: 1 ga wa 4 aR gag, 
ga, Tada + gara: PO Aa 
GTA TTT 
à SET BATA Fal ATA: WEST | 

aAa: A: AAA TATEA LI 
1 aaia faqaq fad gaada, fraia aeie- 


fafigsagizaft 1 an cfr A ag | 
(sremaeafiras: q: vYo-4) 
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«a wenn (43. Y. 39) BRIE CoS cr 
MAST | MTA TTT eae si 
qefan, wafawaur: qaa: ue usb dene 
siera gam aaea ce REI q Tq 
THAT | smagai A qatag: | 

quf apre EIEFECIEIIEEO CIC MEES RACE HE q 
TAAT; aga fawg4reedhewEASERIRD | erem 
Times sueta | 

AAAS WIRD ATTY TTT AT | 
qa TA ATA farrier us Her ele aot fas fart 
Tee ÍT SASHA | aS = TTU set fT- 
TI TATA ARR, aT faery fern faa, 
wages ca asua aferzrarai = aa 
TTT a | sama: mAT Ga 
Ta AAE MATA, garā = ata 
AAA STTSTHISTATRUIVXISRUT | 

quía FATTATS WRTASD—— g: Gace ut aha? 
Ub aa wats, Mamma fasiguiteša cera 
TT a zn gagad- 
xfaererfacarg fata: | + = sarqa Serra 
vata: meaag aeria iaren | 


AIETTAFATATA AEGĪTAUTAGA ffi safi 
1 amaaa aa arfafa: 11 
(mamma 43. aqo. 33) 
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qa SATA | mud WW Gaeta Pena- 
qfegrcisfa qe WRITE CAAT ge: | 
ga ESI gaafe ffa ad? SH | 


sad fe 

GATT TA fanene | 

ik aia MS gsarqqeqrafa: 11 af 1 
qut [ ] 


armed sre faa + fasta | à. 3. 2-¥] 
amd TIT wT est aieisfmemad IE] 
faamaaa Fel | [ag 9. 3. 4. 3v] ald T 1 


ATT ATARAMATATASCTT | fe ATTA 
aan oquarfadwéasmp qute Ida Seren; 


+ gad | 


nf ind qe WEM ue em sta 


v mie de re TARE 
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Pray: ag ATT TT A Tata | TET meses 
fagaddetaaey — fAATTATUNTATĀ fira 
fear | 

qq Rrzdeq freiem quer fafsrer amn- 
fert galaf: qaseq ntar fW 11 

[AART q: 4t-4-5]) 

a aga Raer AA mr 
ATT Wausesnp Rfzafs ātrā 1 

JATERA wear ears SERT SIT, 
aaa Wat ATA TA | dur fe 


Tarlt qafas area: 
PETATA OTATTE | 
maiaa ga iaa 
waq Aa aa aafarā 11 
aaa TA TAA 
fegfautag PIRTTI | 
Almati UNTERE 
ardedfag afea aafaa: à 
[8. 3T. 9f. 44. &«-&] 
aa yaaa aai faea sefea: | 
A4 Wmrasmpererf has à 
amire ffarf afaa seorferar ara 


aare enri amaa GA senem, 
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garrafaaie: Ta sfq qq | 
SEWHRIRTIRIRHHETWHIE TĪRA: 11 3-93 
ATTATATT ATA! TAS da wird | 
vare RÍSRE de Teal uw II ren 
qabi sale mamaaa e, fedi 
= gaua aea anA | a AAA AA- 
Aaaa ayaa aAa aad aed 
AAA maf. rem | 
aaa ada maaa sad! 
za | KTATATSKATA SATA araradierarsifa Taal 
TTT: GUAT | araa mifa- 
fra: au miai aeaa Aisina 
aa anse AA TATA sR sp | 
NA qana IDEER gaaf GG] 


MEATA zammig mai aae- 


TA qR | 34 iaa: T 
qr afefa à [ar. À. 4-42) ] 1 aremmrafada Samedi" 
aata aeea fada, fagara FAT | 


Raana t gifa: aunt | wer 
aia frotafa dafas qas garfag a: sar, 
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AT ATT get fenrep rhe mare [sr S 
fa. q. vv] | 
sa faa pns i kās 


qd qr, TARONA TT: 1 afire mre 
Pram (TTT | GWuSPOPTedng ded SERT: TATRA 
shefa RoT + TÀ AAA CIT SATATA- 
maiaa aa A aar qa arasa 
qeq aaraa satateia daaa: g wf 
q ge aes zfexuspr saaa, arae 
amamma: | ater warata 1 (aarfaat - 
2) 1 

mR ATAKA TATOTATATATATAE: 
dIHHgTUPIS T E——AR TATA TĀ MATA TTT 
TACHA KATSRTĶ ATA: ETA fa aae 4 
sata: damdttafa fe mafaa aa ? dau, 
Ser Tarrant acafafadtacara 1 reat fe 
FATS: | ASA TXW aaa: | Uqedarrerer sem 
«arta maafa af 7d: p rum = Tara q UT: 
panafaa sqa aqfaa qiqrfrep P ga vada ? ate 
mamà grama safai sed mapara eser 

1 arme q. <. 
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fra aiaa aafaa aq, vadd rafa + q 
vata TATA AAS | AIGA yaaa Aida faafaa: 
a = aaltant feat mea duadīfa | Gee 
arti Tata: daram augivatēta, qr gA- 
"Dama Wa gagaan safe: gusce Stet mer 
4 darīs waa? anaoa ag ale a da EU- 
faem sfa wa a aerate Wad? Tarot ha | 
y a aa doa safe: fe q sarqarcqcqasiq- 
FTA, tamaa fe ate: «la da ? sf 
afe ama waf: aft q ATR itera: TAT 
—Ü Ua, d arora TT: |! fe afg? famata- 
mai aT | aeng HEAT aaa RINT TE- 
qa ganara aAa Ren I! 
B [SHTTATAT q- 4-3] | 


c 


wan mea aeea T 
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wert Trees we daraig 
TAAA eft er: | "RTG = 
ATA maag quif fac tat + arora “risa: | 


RENET AAA dq Afra as aa 
aeaiia ered fastafrart Tet WT 11 
ala arafagi fat serait fra: | 
warhead Ad Tet CITĀ ARTA di 
ATTA ASTHAT N 
aor farsa fara fa mme: 11 


t R: saan q 443. 


arrama 
1 aaia, amer -arfern vera fererfaers a ferasta dega erm 
q&3t 
2 AMANT: qr, aruit, që < s 
3 areae fara: ATEFATY eo 


"MĒS og TATIE q&us 
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AITHAL, DR. K. PARAMESWARA, Department of Indology, 
South Asia Institute of the University of Heidelberg; formerly 
Curator, Adyar Library; publications include Descriptive Catalogue 
of stotra MSS. m the Adyar Library (ALS 96) and critical edn. of 
Asvalayanagrhyasiitrabhasya where the commentary is of 
Devasvamin (ALS 111). 

AKLUJKAR, PROF. A.N., Head of the Department of Asian 
Studies, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada; 
author of several research papers on Bhartrhari. 


BALAMBAL, DR. V., Lecturer in History, University of Madras; 
author of Feudatories of South India and some research papers. 


BALASUBRAHMANYAM, DR. M.D., Principal, Kendriya San- 
skrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati; publications include The System of Krt 
Accentuation in Panini and the Vedas and several research papers. 
BHATTACHARYA, DR. BISWANATH, Head of the Department 
of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. 
BONGARD-LEVIN, DR. G.M., Head of the Department of An- 
cient Oriental Culture, Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow; publications include Mauryan India, Studies tn 
Ancient India and Central Asia and many research papers. 
BURROW, THOMAS, Retired Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford 
University; publications include The Sanskrit Language, Dravidian 
Etymological Dictionary (with Emeneau) and The Language of the 
Kharosthi. 
BYRSKI, PROF. MARIA CHRISTOPHER, Head of the Oriental 
Institute, Warsaw; author of polish translation of Suapna 
ta, Studies in Nātyašāstra and many research papers. 
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CARDONA, DR. GEORGE, Professor of Linguistics, University of 
Pennsylvania; publications include Panini; The Indo-European 
Thematic Aortsts and numerous papers on Sanskrit grammar, 


CHARI, V.K., Professor of English, Carlton University, Ottawa, 
Canada; author of several research papers on aesthetics and literary 
criticism. 

DANGE, DR. SADASHIV AMBADAS, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, University of Bombay; publications include 
Pastoral Symbolism from the Rgveda, Sexual Symbolism from the 
Vedic Ritual and Critiques on Sanskrit Dramas. 


DERRETT, DR. J. DUNCAN M., Retired Professor of Oriental 
Law, SOAS, University of London; publications include The 
Hoysalas, Introduction to Modern Hindu Lauw, Essays on Classical 


and Modern Hindu Law; and ed. of Bhārucis Commentary on the 
Manusmrti. 


DESHPANDE, DR. MADHAV, Associate Professor of Sanskrit and 
Linguistics, University of Michigan; publications include Critical 
Studies in Sanskrit Grammartans-I, Theory of Homogenetty, Socto- 
linguistic Attitudes in India and many research papers. 


GONDA, DR. JAN, Retired Professor of Sanskrit and Indology, 
Utrecht University; member of the Royal Dutch Academy; author of 
numerous books and papers (For details see India Major, Con- 
gratulatory Volume presented to Prof. J. Gonda, Leiden, 1972, pp. 
1-40] 

HEJIB, ALAKA, Lecturer in Comparative Religion, Faculty of 
Religious Studies, McGill University, Montreal, Canada; has 
published some research papers. 


JOSHI, PROF. S.D., Director, Centre of Advanced Study in San- 
skrit, University of Poona; author of Kaunda bhatta on the meaning 
of Sanskrit Verbs (unpublished thesis), The Sphotanirnaya (ed. 
trans.), Pataftjali's Vyákarana Mahābhāsya several volumes (in col- 
laboration with J. A.F. Roodbergen) and many research papers. 

KAMIMURA, KATSUHIKO, Department of Philosophy, Koku- 


jakuin University, Japan; Publications include Indo-Shinwa (Indian 
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Mythology). Japanese translation of Bhartrhari Satakas, Vetālapan- 
cavimšatikā and Paīicatantra (with O. Tanaka) and many papers in 

English and Japanese. 
KRISHNAMOORTHY, DR. K., Professor and Head of the Depart- 

ment of Sanskrit, Karnatak University, Dharwar; publications in- 

clude Critical edns. with English translation of Dhvanydloka and 
Vakroktijivita; Dhvanyáloka and its Critics and Kalidasa. 

LOKESH CHANDRA, Director, International Academy of Indian 

Culture: sometimes Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow; editor of fazminiya 
Brāhmana and the Satapitaka series. 

LIENHARD, PROF. SIEGFRIED, Professor of Indology. University 

of Stackholm: author of many research papers on Sanskrit literature i 
and stylistics. | 
MASSON, DR. k MOUSSAIEFF, former Professor of Sanskrit. 
University of Toronto and now Projects Director, The Sigmund 
Freud Archives Inc., New York; publications include Santa rasa and 
Abhinavagupta's Philosophy of Aesthetics and Aesthetic Rapture 
MATILAL. DR. BIMAL KRISHNA, Spalding Professor of Oriental 
Religion, Oxford University; Editor of The journal of Indian 
Philosophy: author of Nyaya Vaisesika: a Study of the Literature; — 
Epistemology, Logic and Grammar in Indian ritos ie — "i 
etc. and many research papers. s 
MAYEDA, DR. SENGAKU, Associate Professor of ` 
Philosophy, University of Tokyo: author of the critical 
Samkara’s Upadesasáhasri, besides papers on Vedanta and 
Japanese on Vedanta (Fedānta no Tetsujaku). — 0 


MEHENDALE, DR. MADHUKAR ANANT, d 
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NARAHARI, DR. H.G., formerly on the staff of the Adyar Library 
and later in the Linguistics Dept., University of Poona, Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary Project, Poona; passed away in July 1981; author of Atman 
in Pre-Upanisadic Vedic Literature (ALS 47), Descriptive Catalogue 
of Kavya Manuscripts (ALS 80) and some research papers. 

NARAYANA MURTI, DR. M.S., Reader in Sanskrit, S.V. Univer- 
sity, Tirupati; publications include Sanskrit Compounds: a 
philosophical Study, critical edn. of Kumdrasambhava with 


Vallabhadeva's Commentary and many articles. 


OLEKSIW, DR. SUSAN, Post-Doctoral Fellow. Dept. of Oriental 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania; doctoral dissertation was on Law 
and Government in the Mrcchakatika. 

OLIVELLE, DR. PATRICK, Dept. of Religious Studies, Indiana 
University, publications include critical edn. of Yatidharma- 
prakāšīka and some research papers. 


PALSULE, DR. G.B., Professor of Sanskrit, Centre of Advanced 
Study in Sanskrit, Poona University; author of 4 Concordance of 
Sanskrit Dhātupāthas; The Sanskrit Dhātupāthas:- A critical study, 
Yubhātah Samskrtam Prati and many research papers 


RAU, WILHELM, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Marburg; 
author of A Critical edition of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, Staat und 
Gesellschaft ¿m alten Indien, Weben "und. Flechten zm Vedischen 
Indien and many research papers. i 


ROCHER, DR. LUDO, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit, University of Pennsylvania; publications include 
Vacaspatimisra’s Vyavahāracintamaņi (ed.), Paulinus a S. Bar- 
tholomaeo's Dissertation on the Sanskrit Language and many 
papers. 

ROCHER, DR. ROSANE, Associate Professor of Sanskrit, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; publications include several papers on Pānini. 
SANKARANARAYANAN, PROF. S., Director, Oriental Research 


Institute, Tirupati; author of The Andhra Visnukundis and many 
research papers. 
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SARMA PROF. E.R. SREEKRISHNA, Professor and Head of the 
Departrnent of Sanskrit, S.V. University, Tirupati; formerly on the 
staff of the Adyar Library; publications include critical editions of 
Mantkana (ALS 88), Kausitaki Bráhmana and Udaya’s commentary 
on it, Descriptive Catalogue of Visvabhārati Collection of MSS. (ALS 
103) and many research papers. 

SATYAVRAT SHASTRI, Professor of Sanskrit, Delhi University; 
recepient of Sahitya Akademi award for Sanskrit in 1968; publica- 
tions include Srigurugovindasimhacarita, Indirāgāndhicartta, Essays 
on Indology and many research papers. 

SCHARFE, DR. HARTMUT, Professor of Indic Studies, University 
of California, Los Angeles; publications include Paninz’s 
Metalanguage, ‘Grammatical Literature’ in A History of Indian 
Literature (ed. J. Gonda) and many papers on Sanskrit grammar. 
SHARMA, Dr. ARVIND, Department of Religious Studies, Univer- 
sity of Sydney, Australia; author of many research papers. 


SHARMA, DR. PERI SARVESWARA, Department of Sanskrit, 
Marburg University; author of a critical edn. of Bhartrharis 
Kālasamuddesa with Helarája's commentary, and some research 
papers. 

SOLOMON, Dr. E. A., Professor of Sanskrit, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad: publications include Indian Dralectics, Commentaries 
on the Sāmkhyakārikā: A Study and many research papers. 


STAAL, FRITS, Professor, Department of South and South East 
Asian Studies, University of California, Berkeley; President of the 
American Oriental Society; Publications include Nambutiri Veda 
Recitation, Euclid and Pānini, Word order in Sanskrit and Universal 
Grammar, 4 Reader in the Sanskrit Grammarians (ed.)and 
numerous research papers; Agni (ed) is in the press. 

STERNBACH, DR. LUDWIK, formerly Deputy Director of 
Research, United Nations, Department of Trusteeship and non-self- 
8°verning Territories, Associate Professor of Indology, Sorbonne 
Secretary General of the International Association of Sanskrit 


Studies. P; ‘ 1; publcations include Juridical 
3 Passed away og ag sus uh hastri Collection. 
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Studies in Ancient Indian Law; Canakyaniti Texts and 
Mahāsubhāsita Samgraha. 


SUBRAMANIA IYER, K.A., formerly Professor and Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit and Prakrit, Lucknow University, Vice 
Chancellor of Lucknow University and Sanskrit University, Varanasi. 
President-elect, 30th Session of All India Oriental Conference, passed 

away on 31.3.1980; publications include Bhartrhari: A Study, 
Vakyapadtya of Bhartrhari (cratical edition with English translation) 


and several research papers. 

TACHIKAWA, DR. MUSASHI, Professor of Sanskrit, Nagoya 
University, Japan. 

THAKUR, PROF. ANANTALAL, former Director, K.P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna; publications include critical editions of 
many Nyāya and Vaisesika texts, as well as Buddhist Nyaya texts. 
UNITHIRI, DR. N.V.P., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calicut University; 


author of Purnasarasvati and his works (unpublished thesis) and 
some research papers. 


UNNI, DR. N.P., Professor and Head of the Department of San- 
skrit, Kerala University, publications include Sanskrit Dramas of 
Kulasekhara— A Study, new Problems in Bhasa Plays and A History 
of Mūsikavamša. 

VARADACHARI, DR. V., French Institute of Indology, Pon- 
dicherry; formerly Reader in Sanskrit, S.V. University, Tirupathi; 


publications include 4 History of Sanshrit Literature and many 
research papers. 


VARIAR, DR. K.M. PRABHAKARA, Professor of Malayalam, 
University of Madras, author of Studies in Malayalam Grammar, 
Bhūsayum Manašsdstravum (Malayalam) and many research papers 
in English and Malayalam. 


VENKATACHARYA, T., Professor of Sanskrit, University of 

Toronto; publications include critical editions of Dasariupaka with 

Avaloha and Laghutika of Bhatta Nrsimha (ALS 97), Rasár- 

ņavasudhakara of Simhabhūpāla (ALS 110), Sriharicarita 
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Mahākāvya (ALS 102), Sāhityakantakoddhāra and numerous 
research articles. 

VENKITASUBRAMONIA IYER, DR. S., Retd. Professor of San- 
skrit, Kerala University and Director of Sukrtindra Oriental 
Research Institute, Cochin; publications include Narayanabhatia’s 
Prakriyāsarvasva—A Study, Dhātukāvya of Narayanabhatta, ed. 
Kerala Sanskrit Literature: a Bibliography and many research 
papers. 

WARDER, PROF. A.K., Centre for South Asian Studies, University 
of Toronto, Canada; publications include Indian Kavya Literature 
(Vols. 1-3), Pali Metre, Indian Buddhism, The Science of Criticism 
in India (ALGS 7) etc. 


WARRIER, DR. A.G. KRISHNA, on the Editorial Board of ALB; 
Retired Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Kerala 
University; publications include Concept of Mukti in Advaita, God 
in Advaita, English translation of Sakta Upanisads (ALS 89) and 
Malayalam translation of Brahmasütra Sámkarabhasya, (Kerala 
University). 

WAYMAN, DR. ALEX, Professor of Sanskrit, Columbia University; 
publications include. Yoga.of the Guhyakasamajatantra and many 


research papers. 
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RECENT PUBLICA TIONS 
(Prices for India only) 


CENTRE 


VISNUSAHASRANAMA 
Thousand Names of Visņu with Bhāsya of Šamkarācārya. 
with ENGLISH transl. by R. ANANTHAKRISHNA SASTRI 
rev. by DR. A.G. KRISHNA WARRIER & 


PROF, A.A. RAMANATHAN 


ALG8 505 pp. 


ĀSVALĀYANAGRHYA SŪTRA BHĀSYAM 
ed. by DR. K. PARAMESWARA AITHAL 
An ancient manual of household rituals, with the com- 


mentary of Devasvāmin, published in full for the first 
ume. 


Rs.40.00 


ALS 111 sanskrit Rs.70.00 


LAGHU-YOGA-VASISTHA of Abhinanda 
ENGLISH transl. K. NARAYANASWAMI AIYAR 
A translation of the popular work on the Path to Perfec- 
tion giving the teachings of Advaita Vedānta in the form 
of mythological stories. 


ALG 3 519 pp. Rs.60.00 


VEDANTASÁRA of Bhagavad Rāmānuja 
ed. by PT. V KRISHNAMACHARYA 
with ENGLISH transl, by M.B. NARASIMHA IYENGAR 


A concise Visistádvaita commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra-s. Introduction, Index. 


ALS 83 482 pp. Rs.40.00 


ARSAPRAYOGASADHUTVANIRUPANAM 
ed. by DR. K. KUNJUNNI RAJA 


A defence of the archaic usages in the Itihasa-s and 


Purāna-s. 


ALP 43 SANSKRIT 35 pp. Rs. 5.00 
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THE VAISNAVA UPANISAD-S 
ed. by PT. A. MAHADEVA SASTRI 
With the Advaitic commentary of Upanisad Brahma- 
youm. 
ALS 8 SANSKRIT 449 pp. Rs.60.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VISISTADVAITA 
BY PROF. P.N. SRINIVASACHARI 
A critical and comprehensive study of Višistādvaita and 
its relation to other schools of Vedanta. 


ALS 39 ENGLISH 698 PP. Rs.60.00 


RAMANUJA ON THE YOGA 

by DR. ROBERT C. LESTER 
A study presenting an understanding of the path to 
liberation from the Visistádvaitic point of view. 
ALS 106 ENGLISH 206 pp. Rs.18.00 


THE SCIENCE OF CRITICISM IN INDIA 
by Dr. A. K. WARDER 
A study in Indian literary criticism, being lectures. 
delivered at the University of Madras. 
ALG 7 ENGLISH 93 pp. Rs. 10.00 


NĀGĀRJUNA'S MŪLAMADHYAMAKAKĀRIKĀ 
ed. by DR. J.W. DE JONG 
A new edition of the Mahāyāna Buddhist text in Roman 
script. 
ALS 109 57 pp. Rs. 15.00 
JIVANMUKTIVIVEKA of Vidyāranya 
ed. with transl. by PT. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI 
& T.R. SRINIVASA AYYANGAR 
rev. by DR. A.G. KRISHNA WARRIER 
A Vedāntic text on ‘Liberation in Life’ with ENGLISH 


translation. 
ALG 6 521 pp. Rs. 40.00 
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AMARAKOSA with South Indian Commentaries 
ed. by PROF. A.A. RAMANATHAN 


Hitherto unpublished commentaries on the lexicon of 
Amarasimha. 


ALSTO)] Vol I 722 pp. Rs. 60.00 
ALS101 Vol II.) 789 pp. Rs. 80.00 
ALS 101 Vol. II.2 (Word Index with English 
meaning) In Press 


RASARNAVASUDHAKARA of Simhabhūpāla 

ed. by PROF. T. VENKATACHARYA 

An important 14th century work on 
especially on the theory of Rasa. 

ALS 110 SANSKRIT 656 pp. Rs.110.00 


dramaturgy, 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF DVAITA VEDANTA 
by DR. P. NAGARAJA RAO 
Study in ENGLISH of the Dvaita Theory of knowledge 


J 


based on the Pramānapaddhati of Jayatīrtha and com- 
pared with other systems of Indian philosophy. 


ALS 107 130 pp. Rs.18.00 


INDIAN THEORIES OF MEANING 
by DR. K. KUNJUNNI RAJA 


A detailed study on meaning according to the various In- 
dian schools of thought. 


ALS 91 ENGLISH 392 pp. Rs.35.00 


HATHA-YOGA-PRADĪPIKĀ of Svatmarama 
transl. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
rev. by RADHA BURNIER & A.A. RAMANATHAN 
A well-known authoritative treatise on Yoga. Ed.'with 


the commentary Jyotsnā of Brahmānanda and ENGLISH 
translation. 
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THE THIRTY-TWO VIDYA-S 
by K. NARAYANASWAMI AIYAR 
introd. by DR. V. RAGHAVAN 


The different kinds of meditation mentioned in the prin- 
cipal Upanisads with special reference to Gāyatrīvidyā. 
ALS 90 ENGLISH 170 pp. Rs.13.00 


ED. BY T.R. CHINTAMANI 
& PANDITS OF THE LIBRARY 
The 17 Upanisad-s on renunciation with commentary of 
Upanisad Brahmayogin. 
ALS 12 SANSKRIT 278 pp. Rs.16.00 
ENGLISH Transl. by Prof. A.A. RAMANATHAN 
Published for the first time. 


ALS 104 248 pp. Rs.30.00 


CATURDASALAKSANĪ of Gadādhara 
ed. by SANTANAM AIYAR 
rev. by N.S. RAMANUJA TATACHARYA 
A Navya Nyāya classic, commenting on the celebrated 
Tattvacintāmani and Dīdhiti, with the commentaries of 
Krsnambhatta, Raghunātha and Pattābhirāma. 
In Press 


NAISADHANANDAM OF KSEMESVARA 
ed. by DR. K. KUNJUNNI RAJA 
& DR. A.K. WARDER 
A seven act drama on the Nala-Damayanti story by the 


author of the Candakausika. 
| In Preparation 


SAMANYA VEDANTA UPANISAD-S 
ENGLISH transl. by DR. A.G. KRISHNA WARRIER | 
In Preparation 
VAISNAVA UPANISAD-S 
ENGLISH transl. by PROF. A.A. RAMANATHAN 
In Preparation 
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Ancient Indian Tradition & 
Mythology — Vols. I-XVII by Prof. J.L. 
Shastri — Rs.1020 


Anthology of Kumarila Bhatta's Works by 
P.S. Sharma — Rs.30/- 


Ashtadhyayi of Panini — 2 


Vols. by Srisa 
Chandra Vasu — Rs.190/-, 


That Compassionate Touch of Ma 
Anandamayee by Narayan 
Chaudhuri — Rs.60/-(Cloth) & 


Rs.40/-(Paper). 


Concept of mind in Indian Philosophy by 
Sarasvati Chennakesavan Rs.50/-(Cloth). 


Consciousness in Advaita Vedanta by 
William M.Indich—Rs.50/-, 


A Critical Study of Hinduism by Sarasvati 
Chennakesavan Rs.40/-, 


The Devotional Poems of Mirabai by A.C, 
Alston Rs.45/-(Cloth) & Rs.30/-(Paper). 


Dhrupada: A Study of its Origin,Historical 
Development, Structure and Present State 
by I.P. Srivastava Rs.50/-. 


Early Buddhism & Christianity by Chai 
Shin Tu Rs.60/-. 


Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge by K. 
N. Jayatilleke Rs.85/., 


Early English Travellers in India (2nd Rev. 
Edn.) by R.C. Prasad RS.90/-. 


Global History of Philosophy 3 Volumes by 
John C.Plott Rs.195/., 


A Grammar of the Prakrit Language by R. 
Pischel, E. Tr. Subhadra Jha Rs.200/-. 


A History of Indian Literature by M. 
Winternitz., New English Tr, by V.S. Sar- 
ma Rs.100/., 


Hymns of Sankara by T.M.P. Mahadevan 
Rs.55/-, 


An introduction to Buddhist Esotericism 
by Bennoytosh Bhattacharya Rs.75/-. 


Life of Tukaram by Justine E. Abbott 
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The Rise of the Religious Significance of 
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The Sacrificial Ritual in the Satapatha 
Brahmanas by Naama Drury Rs.35/., 


Sahityakantakoddhara by ar; 
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Sankhayana Srauta Sutra by W. Caland 
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Savitri Unveiled by Syed Mehdi Imam 
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SERINDIA in 5 Volumes by Sir Aurel 
Stein Rs.2500/-. 


Sixty Upanishads—2 Vols. by Paul 
Deussen —Rs.150/-. 
Spanda Karika by Jaideva Singh 


Rs.60/-(Cloth) & Rs.40/-(Paper). 

Sphota Theory of Language by H.G. 
Coward Rs.35/-, 

A Study in the Dialectics of Sphota by 
Gaurinath Shastri Rs.35/-, 

Sudras in Ancient India by R.S.Sharma 
2nd Revised Ed. — Rs.90/-. 


Vedic Mythology Vol.1 
Hillebrandt Rs. 100/-. 

Vijnana-bhairava by Jaideva 
Rs.50/-(Cloth) & Rs.35/-(Paper). 
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Rare collections of essays by world famous Indologists 


RAGHAVAN FELICITATION VOLUME: 
BRAHMAVIDYA Volume Twenty-one; 
BRAHMAVIDYA Volume Twenty-seven: 

JUBILEE VOLUME of Adyar Library: 
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Only limited copies for SALE. Rupee prices for India only. 
Place your order with: 
THE ADYAR LIBRARY AND RESEARCH CENTRE 
Madras 600 020 (INDIA) 
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Journal of Indian Philosophy 


Editor 
BIMAL K. MATILAL 
All Souls College, Oxford University, England 


Associate Editor 
J. MOUSSAIEFF MASSON 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. 


Board of Consulting Editors 

Kalidas Bhattacharya, Gopikamohan Bhattacharya, John Brough, 
George Cardona, Masaaki Hattori, Hans Herzberger, Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls, A. Kunst, Dalsukh Malvania, J. N. Mohanty, T. R. V. Murti, 
M. Nagatomi, Karl H. Potter, D. Seyfort Ruegg, J. F. Staal. 


Indian philosophy has attracted a small audience in the West for many 
years, but it is only recently that western philosophers have shown any 
general inclination to joint it. The Journa/ of /ndian Philosophy en- 
courages this new inclination and has been able to stimulate creative 
activities among the orientalists and philosophers along with all the 
various combinations that these two classes can form. Contributions 
to the journal are bound by the limits of rational inguiry and avoid 
guestions that lie in the fields of speculative sociology and para- 
psychology. In a very general sense, the method is analytical and 
comparative, aiming at a rigorous precision in the translation of terms 
and statements. Given these parameters, space is devoted to the works 
of philosophers both past and present that bear on traditional 
problems, along with papers of critical evaluation. Book reviews are 
also a feature of Journal of Indian Philosophy. 
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Interdisciplinary Studies in the Philosophy of Understanding 
The journal is published quarterly by an associatio 
experts from all over the world who have an inter 
researchon man's effort to find meaning in his w 
studies dealing with those facts, things, ideas, a 
and values which people throughout history ha 
(i.e. that to which the human mind reduces and 
that which man does not reduce and relate to 
zons (i.e. world views in the light of which man understands whatever 
he understands), or as supreme value (i.e. for which Someone would 
sacrifice everything and which he would not lose for anything). Itcovers 
humanity's entire history, from the earliest pre-literate groupings to 
contemporary society. Beliefs, world views and conceptualizations of an 
ultimate reality and meaning of human existence will be identified and 
analyzed through the culture they represent and the period from which 
they are taken. The analytical and critical description of all thatthe 
human mind ever thought aboutthe ultimate reality and meaning of 
human existence is expected to initiate Systematic and structural studies 
ofthe most universal dynamics that have driven human consciousness 
from its dawn until the present day. 
General Editor: Tibo” Horvath 
Co-Editors: Martin A. Bertman, J. Patrick Mohr 

itis recommended that potential contributors first write to the general 
editor to determine whether or notthe subjects on which they wish to 
write have already been assigned. Contributions concerning methods 
and approaches for studying the areas under discussion are desired. 
Structural and systematic reflection on the articles already published in 
the journal are welcome. Reviews and assessments of articles published 
in the Journal are invited in orderto stimulate further research. Contribu- 
lors are requested to follow the guidelines for content and format pub- 
lished in each issue of the journal. 

Articles and correspondence concerning contributions should be sent 
to Ultimate Reality and Meaning, Regis College, 15 St. Mary Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4Y 2R5. 


Institutional subscription: $40.00 plus $3.00 postage and handling 
individual subscription: $22.00 plus $3.00 postage and handling 
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Asample copy is available from the University of Toronto Press. 
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1978. XIV, 976 Seiten (3spaltig), 21 x 28 cm. Ln. DM 148,—. 


Wenn das in Madras 1862 erschienene und seit etwa hundert Jahren ver- 
griffene und folglich auch dem Antiquariatsmarkt ganz unzugingliche 
Wörterbuch der großen dravidischen Tamilsprache aus dem Sūden 
Indiens nun endlich im unveründerten Nachdruck vorgelegt wird, so ge- 
schieht das, weil es bis heute kein anderes Tamil-Englisches Wórterbuch 
gibt, das sowohl handlich als auch wirklich umfassend ist (ca. 120.000 
Ausdrücke in feinstem Druck und dreispaltiger Anordnung): niemand 
kann es entbehren, der sich sprachlich mit dem Dravidischen und Süd- 
indien oder der dortigen sehr bedeutenden Tamilliteratur beschāftigt. 
Das Erscheinen des Nachdrucks fällt in eine Zeit, in der dem Tamil und 


den Tamils weltweit ein völlig neues und ungeahnt großes Interesse ent- 
gegengebracht wird. 
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Acknowledged world-wide as one of the most authoritative platforms on the new 
consciousness movement. 


Now in its 9th year of publication and read in over 18 countries. 


Read about alternative life styles, Eastern philosophy, universal mysticism, astrology, 
numerology, parapsychology, the new sciences, meditation, yoga, magic, earth energies, 
vegetarianism, health and healing, interviews, book reviews. 


READ IT MONTHLY $1.00 plus 50 cents postage 
- $14.00 for a yearly subscription (12 issues) sent surface mail 
Please remit in Australian currency 
Cosmos, The Living Paper 
| Box 322 P.O. Lane Cove , 
Sydney NSW Australia 2066 
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